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Eastern  District  of  Louisiana , 55. 

Be  it  remembered,  That  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  fifty-first  FRANCOIS-XAVIER 
MARTIN,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  the  Clerk’s  office  for  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana, 
the  title  of  a book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher, to  wit: 

“ The  History  of  Louisiana,  from  the  earliest  period.  By  Frantjois- 
Xavier-Martin. 

Jlcec  igitur  formant  crescendo  niutat,  tt  olim 
Jmmensi  caput  orbis  erit.  Sic  dicere  vates . 

Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  434  Sf  435.” 

In  conformity  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  “ An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copios  of  maps, 
charts  and  books  to  the  authors  und  proprietors  of  such  copies  during 
the  times  therein  mentioned;”  and  also,  to  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  sup- 
plementary to  an  act,  entitled  ‘ an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,’  and  ex- 
tending the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and  etching 
historical  and  other  prints.” 

YV.  F.  LEA,  Dtt.  Clerk,  U.  S.  Dist.  Court, 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
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{1769 


DON  Alexander  O'Reilly,  a lieutenant-general  of 
the  armies  of  Spain,  had,  by  a commission  bearing 
date  Aranjuez,  April  16th,  1769,  been  appointed 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  province  ofLou- 
isiana,  with  “special  power  to  establish  in  this  new 
part  of  the  king’s  dominions,  with  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary force,  police,  administration  of  justice,  and 
finances,  such  a form  of  government  as  might  most 
effectually  secure  its  dependence  and  subordination, 
and  promote  the  king’s  service  and  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects.” 

The  Iutcndantof  the  province  was  Don  Francisco 
de  Loyola. 

Don  .Manuel  Joseph  de  Uristia,  and  Don  Felix  de 
Roy,  accompanied  the  captain-general  as  his  asses- 
sors or  legal  advisers  in  the  judicial  functions  ofhisof- 
fice,and  Insauthority  was  supported  by  a military  force 
c<|u  d to  three  limes  the  number  of  persons  capable  of 
hearing  arms  in  the  colony.  We  have  seen  that  he 
took  possession  of  if,  with  as  little  opposition  or  dif- 
ficulty, as  if  he  had  been  a French  governor,  coming 
to  supersede  a former  one. 

lie  was  waited  upon,  by  every  class  of  inhabitants, 
with  respectful  submission.  A canopied  seat  was 
placed  in  the  largest  hall  of  the  house  he  occupied, 
where  lie  held  a numerous  leve,  at  which  the  ladies 
were  not  unfrcipient  attendants.  An  undisturbed 
trnmpiility  seemed  to  prevail.  Surprise,  and  after- 
wards anxiety,  were  excited  by  his  delay  to  comply 
with  the  promise  in  Ins  message  from  the  Balisc,  to 
publish,  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  province, 
the  ultimate  intentions  of  his  sovereign 

to 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  an 
order  for  a census  of  the  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans. 
It  was  executed  with  great  accuracy.  It  appeared 
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that  the  aggregate  population  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  of  every  age, 
sex  and  colour.  The  number  of  free  persons  was 
nineteen  hundred  and  two;  thirty-one  of  whom  were 
blark,  and  sixty-eight  of  mixed  blood.  There  were 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five  slaves,  and  sixty  do- 
mesticated Indians.  The  number  of  houses  was  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight:  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  in  the  third  and  fourth  streets  from  the 
water,  and  principally  in  the  latter. 

No  census  was  taken  in  the  rest  of  the  province; 
but  from  a reference  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
years,  the  following  statement  is  believed  to  be  cor- 
rect: 

In  the  city  of  Nevv-Orleans,  as  before,  3190 


From  the  Balize  to  the  city,  570 

Bayou  St.  John  and  Gentilly,  307 

Tchoupitoulas,  4192 

St.  Charles,  ' 639 

St.  John  die  Baptist,  544 

La  Fourche,  207 

Iberville,  376 

Pointe  Coupee,  783 

Attakapas,  409 

Avoyelles,  314 

Natchitoches,  811 

Rapides,  47 

Washita,  110 

Arkansas,  88 

St.  Louis,  (Illinois,)  891 


13,538 


Towards  the  last  day  of  August,  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  the  arrest  of  Foucault,  die  commissary- 
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general  andordonnateur,  De  Noyant  and  Boisblanc, 
two  members  of  the  superior  council;  La  Freniere, 
the  attorney-general,  and  Braud,  the  king’s  printer. 
Thesegentlemen  were  attending  O'lioillv’s  leve,when 
he  requested  them  to  step  into  an  adjacent  apartment, 
where  they  found  themselves  immediately  surround- 
ed by  a body  of  grenadiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  the 
commanding  officer  of  whom  informed  them  they 
were  the  king’s  prisoners.  The  two  first  were  con- 
veyed to  their  respective  houses,  and  a guard  was  left 
there:  the  others  were  imprisoned  in  the  barracks. 

It  had  been  determined  to  make  an  example  of 
twelve  individuals;  two  from  the  army,  and  an  equal 
number  from  flic  bar;  four  planters,  and  as  many 
merchants.  Accordingly,  Marquis  and  De  Noyant, 
officers  of  the  troop ; La  Freniere, the  attorney-general, 
and  Doucet,  (lawyers,)  Villere,  Boisblanc,  Mazent 
and  Petit,  (planters,)  and  John  Milhet,  Joseph 
Milhet,  Caresseand  Poupct,  (merchants,)  had  been 
selected. 

Within  a few  days.  Marquis,  Doucet,  Petit,  Ma- 
zant,  the  two  31  i diets,  Caresse  and  Poupet,  were  ar- 
rested and  confined. 

Villere,  who  was  on  his  plantation  at  the  German 
Coast,  had  been  marked  as  one  of  the  intended  vic- 
tims; l>ut  his  absence  from  the  city  rendering  his  ar- 
rest less  easy,  it  had  been  determined  to  release  one 
of  the  prisoners  on  his  being  secured.  He  had  been 
apprised  of  the  impending  danger,  and  it  had  been 
recommended  to  him  to  provide  tor  his  safety  by  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  the  British  flag  waving  at  31  a fi- 
sh ac.  When  he  was  deliberating  on  the  step  it  be- 
came him  to  take,  he  received  a letter  from  Aubry, 
the  commandant  of  the  French  troops,  assuring  him 
he  had  nothing  io  apprehend,  and  advising  him  to  re- 
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turn  to  the  city.  Averse  to  flight,  as  it  would  im- 
piy  a consciousness  of  guilt,  he  yielded  to  Aubry’s 
recommendation  and  returned  to  New-Orleans;  but 
as  he  passed  the  gate,  the  officer  commanding  the 
guard  arrested  him.  He  was  immediately  conveyed 
on  board  of  a frigate  that  lay  at  the  levee.  On  hear- 
ing of  this,  his  lady,  a grand  daughter  of  La  Chaise, the 
former  commissary-general  and  ordonnateur,  hasten- 
ed to  the  city.  As  her  boat  approached  the  frigate, 
if  was  hailed  and  ordered  away.  She  made  herself 
known,  and  solicited  admission  to  her  husband,  hut 
was  answered  she  could  not  see  him,  as  the  captain 
was  on  shore,  and  had  left  orders  that  no  communi- 
cation should  be  allowed  with  the  prisoner.  Villere 
recognised  his  wife’s  voice,  and  insisted  on  being 
permitted  to  see  her.  On  this  being  refused,  a strug- 
gle ensued,  in  which  he  fell,  pierced  by  the  bayonets 
of  bis  guards.  Ilis  bloody  shirt  thrown  into  the  boat, 
announced  to  the  lady  that  she  had  ceased  to  be  a 
wife ; and  a sailor  cut  the  rope  that  fastened  the  boat 
to  the  frigate. 

O'Reilly’s  assessors  heard  and  recorded  the  testimo- 
ny against  the  prisoners,  and  called  on  them  for  their 
pleas. 

The  prosecution  was  grounded  on  a statute  of  Al- 
fonso the  eleventh,  which  is  the  first  law  of  the  sev- 
enth title  of  the  first  partida,  and  denounces  the 
punishment  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property 
against  those  who  excite  any  insurrection  against  the 
king  or  state,  or  take  up  arms  under  pretence  of  ex- 
tending their  liberty  or  rights,  and  against  those  who 
give  them  any  assistance. 

Foucault  pleaded  he  had  done  nothing,  except  in 
his  character  of  commissary-general  and  ordonateur 
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of  the  king  of  France  in  the  province,  and  to  him 
alone  he  was  accountable  for  the  motives  that  had  di- 
rected his  official  conduct.  The  plea  was  sustained ; 
he  was  not,  however,  released;  and  a few  days  af- 
terwards, he  was  transported  to  France. 

Braud  offered  a similar  plea,  urging  he  was  the 
king  of  France's  printer  in  Louisiana.  The  only  ac- 
cusation against  him,  was  that  he  had  printed  the  pe- 
tition of  the  planters  and  merchants  to  the  superior 
council,  soliciting  that  body  to  require  Ulloa  to  exhi- 
bit his  powers,  or  depart.  He  concluded  that  he  was 
bound,  by  his  office,  to  print  whatever  the  ordonna- 
teursentto  his  press;  and  he  produced  that  officers 
order  to  print  the  petition.  His  plea  was  sustained, 
and  he  was  discharged. 

The  other  prisoners  declined  also  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribunal  before  which  they  were  arraigned: 
their  plea  was  overruled.  They  now  denied  the  facts 
with  which  they  were  charged,  contended  that  if  they 
did  take  place,  they  did  so  while  the  flag  of 
France  was  still  waving  over  the  province,  and  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom  retained  their  empire  in  it,  and 
thus  the  facts  did  not  constitute  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  Spain ; that  the  people  ofLouisiana  could  not 
bear  the  yokes  of  two  sovereigns;  that  O’Reilly  could 
not  command  the  obedience,  nor  even  the  respect  of 
the  colonists,  until  he  made  known  to  them  his  char- 
acter and  powers;  and  that  the  Catholic  king  could 
not  count  on  their  allegiance,  till  he  extended  to  them 
his  protection. 

It  had  been  determined  at  first,  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  against  six  of  the  prison- 
ers; hut,  on  the  death  of  A illcrc,  it  was  judged  suffi- 
cient to  do  so  against  five  only.  The  jurisprudence 
of  Spain  authorising  the  infliction  of  a less  severe 
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punishment  than  that  denounced  hy  the  statute,  when 
the  charge  is  not  proved  by  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
act,  but  by  one  with  corroborating  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  two  witnesses  were  produced  against 
DeNoyant,  La  Freniere, Marquis,  Joseph  Milhet  and 
Caresse.  They  were  convicted;  and  O’Reilly,  by 
the  advice  of  his  assessor,  condemned  them  to  be 
hanged,  and  pronounced  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates. 

The  most  earnest  and  pathetic  entreaties  were 
employed  by  persons  in  every  rank  of  society,  to  pre- 
vail on  O'Reilly  to  remit  or  suspend  the  execution  of 
his  sentence  till  the  roval  clemency  could  be  implor- 
ed. lie  was  inexorable;  and  the  only  indulgence 
that  cotdd  be  obtained,  was,  that  death  should  be  in- 
flicted by  shooting,  instead  of  hanging.  With  this 
modification,  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  cf  September. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  guards,  at  every 
gate  and  post  of  the  city7,  were  doubled,  and  orders 
were  given  not  to  allow  any  body  to  enter  it.  All 
the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets 
or  were  placed  in  battle  arrayalong  the  levee  and  on 
the  public  square.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled 
into  the  country.  At  three  o’clock  of  the  afternoon, 
the  victims  were  led,  under  a strong  guard,  to  the 
small  square  in  front  of  the  barracks,  tied  to  stakes, 
and  an  explosion  of  musketry  soon  announced  to  the 
few  inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  city,  that  their 
friends  were  no  more. 

Posterity,  the  judge  of  men  in  power,  will  doom 
this  act  to  public  execration.  No  necessity  demand- 
ed, no  policy  justified  it.  Ulioa’s  conduct  had  provo- 
ked the  measures  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  re- 
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sorted.  Daring  iicarly  two  years,  he  had  haun- 
ted the  province  as  a phantom  of  dubious  au- 
thority. The  efforts  of  the  colonists,  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  their  natal  soil  to  a foreign  prince,  ori- 
ginated in  their  attachment  to  their  own,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic king  ought  to  have  beheld  in  their  conduct  a 
pledge  of  their  future  devotion  to  himself  They  had 
but  lately  seen  their  country  severed,  and  a part  of  it 
added  to  the  dominion  of  Croat  Britain;  they  had 
bewailed  their  separation  from  their  friends  and  kin- 
dred ; and  were  afterwards  to  be  alienated,  without 
their  consent,  and  subjected  to  a foreign  yoke.  If  the 
indiscretion  of  a few  of  them  needed  an  apology,  the 
common  misfortune  a horded  it. 

A few  weeks  afterwards,  the  proceedings  against 
the  six  remaining  prisoners  were  brought  to  a close. 
One  witness  only  deposing  against  any  of  them,  and 
circumstances  corroborating  the  testimony,  Bois- 
blanc  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life;  Dou- 
cet,  Mazent,  John  Milhot,  Petit  and  Poupet  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  various  terms  of 
years.  All  were  transported  to  Havana,  and  cast 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Moro  Castle. 

Conquered  countries  are  generally  allowed,  at  least 
during  a few  years  to  retain  their  former  laws  and 
usages.  Louis  the  lifteenth,  in  his  letter  to  d’Abadie, 
had  expressed  his  hope,  and  declared  he  expected  it 
from  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that,  for  the 
advantage  and  tranquility  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana,  orders  would  be  given  to  the  governors 
and  other  officers  sent  to  the  province,  that  the  infe- 
rior judges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  superior  council, 
should  be  allowed  to  administer  justice  according  to 
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the  laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  colony.  Jt  is  op- 
pressive, in  the  highest  degree,  to  require  that  a com- 
munity should  instantaneously  submit  to  a total 
change  in  the  laws  that  hitherto  governed  it,  and  be 
compelled  to  regulate  its  conduct  by  rules  of  which  it 
is  totally  ignorant. 

Such  was,  however,  the  lot  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana. A proclamation  of  O’Reilly,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  November,  announced  to  them  that  the  evi- 
dence received  during  the  late  trials,  having  furnished 
full  proof  oftlie  part  the  superior  council  had  in  there 
volt  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence it  had  exerted  in  encouraging  the  leaders,  in- 
stead of  using  its  best  endeavours  to  keep  the  people 
in  the  fidelity  and  subordination  they  owed  to  the 
sovereign,  it  had  become  necessary  to  abolish  that 
tribunal,  and  to  establish,  in  Louisiana,  that  form  of 
government  and  mode  of  administering  justice  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  Spain,  which  had  long  main- 
tained the  Catholic  king’s  American  colonics  in  per- 
fect tranquillity,  content,  and  subordination. 

The  premises  might  be  true,  but  the  conclusion 
was  certainly  illogical.  The  indiscreet  conduct  of  a 
few  of  the  members  oftlie  council,  the  violent  mea- 
sures adopted  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  could  not 
certainly  he  attributed  to  the  organization  of  that  tri- 
bunal, nor  to  the  laws,  customs  and  usages  that  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  province.  Aubry  was 
about  to  depart;  and  were  he  to  stay,  the  presidency 
of  the  council  would  not  belong  to  him,  but  tot u 
Spanish  chief.  Foucault  had  been  transported;  La 
ITeuierc  and  Do  Nov  ant  shot;  and  Boisblanc  was  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Aloro  Castle.  Nothing  compell- 
ed the  new  sovereign  to  retain  any  of  the  old  mem- 
bers as  judges. 

VOL.  II.  " 2 
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The  proclamation  mentioned,  that  to  the  superior 
council  a cabiklo  would  be  substituted,  and  he 
composed  of  six  perpetual  regidors,  two  ordinary 
alcades,  an  attorney-gcncral-syndic,  and  a clerk; 
over  which  the  governor  would  preside  in  person. 

The  offices  of  perpetua  l regidorand  clerk  were  to 
be  acquired  by  purchase,  and  lor  the  first  time, at  auc- 
tion. The  purchaser  had  die  faculty  of  transferring 
his  office,  bv  resignation,  to  a known  and  caj  able 
person,  paying  one  half  of  its  appraised  value  on  the 
first,  and  one  third  on  eve  ry  other  mutation. 

Among  the  regidors  were  to  be  distributed  the  of- 
fices of  A (ft-rrz  rra.\  or  royal  standard-bearer ; prin- 
cipal provincial  rdende;  A 'gvazii  vatjor,  or  high 
sheritf;  depositary-general,  and  receiver  ot  fines. 

The  ordinary  ale  ides  and  attornev-gener  1-svndic, 
were  to  be  chosen  on  tin*  first  dav  of  every  year  by 
thecabildo,  and  were  always  re-t*ligible  hv  its  unani- 
mous vote,  hut  not  by  the  majority,  unless  afa  r the 
expiration  of  two  wars.  At  such  elections,  the  votes 
were  openly  given  and  recorded.  ain* 

The  ordinary  alcades  were?  individually  judges 
within  the  city,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  where 
tile  defendant  did  not  enjoy  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  a military  or' ecclesiastical  judge, /Wra 
niUi  far,  farro  reef  rat  asiiro.  They  In  aid  and  de- 
cided in  their  chambers  sunnn.urilv,  and  without  any 
written  proceeding,  all  complaints  n;  which  the  \aiuo 
of  the  object  indispute  did  not  exceed  twenty  dollars. 
In  other  eases,  p»roee(-d:ngshelorc  tin  in  were  recorded 
by  a notary;  and  in  an  apartment  -or  a part  for 
this  purpose,  and  wh<  re  the  value  of  the  object  in 
disputeexcu  eded  ninety  thousand  mnravedis,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  an 
appeal  hay  from  their  decision  to  the  cabiklo. 
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This  body  did  not  examine  itself  the  judgment  ap- 
pealed from,  but  chose  two  regidors,  who,  with  the 
alcade  who  had  rendered  it,  reviewed  the  proceed- 
ings; and  if  he  and  either  of  the  regidors  approved 
the  decision,  it  was  affirmed. 

The  cabildo  sat  every  Friday,  but  the  governor 
bad  die  power  of  convening  it  at  any  time.  When  lie 
did  not  attend  it,  one  of  the  ordinary  alcades  presided, 
and  immediately  on  the  adjournment,  two  regidors 
went  to  his  house  and  informed  him  of  what  had 
been  done. 

The  ordinary  alcades  had  the  first  seats  in  the  ca- 
bildo, immediately  after  the  governor;  and  below 
them  the  other  members  sat,  in  the  following  order: 
The  alfcrez  real,  principal  provincial  alcade, 
alguazd  mayor,  depositary-general,  receiver  of  lines, 
attorney-general-syndic,  and  clerk. 

The  office  of  alfcrez  real  was  merely  honorary,  no 
other  function  being  assigned  to  the  incumbent  but 
the  hearing  of  the  royal  standard  in  a few  public  cere- 
monies., 'Hie  principal  provincial  alcade  had  cogni- 
sance of  offences  committed  without  the  city;  the  al- 
guazil  mayor  executed  personally  or  by  Ins  deputies, 
all  processes  from  the  different  tribunals.  The  de- 
positary general  took  charge  of  all  moneys  and  effects 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  law.  The  functions  of 
(lie  receiver  general  are  pointed  out  by  his  official 
denomination.  The  attorney-general-syndic  was  not, 
as  might  he  supposed  from  his  title,  the  prosecuting 
officer  of  the  crown.  His  duty  was  to  propose  to  the 
cabildo  such  measures  as  the  interest  of  die  people 
required,  and  defend  their  rights. 

The  regidors  received  fifty  dollars  each,  annually, 
from  the  treasury.  The  principal  provincial  alcade, 
alguazil  mayor . depositary  general,  receiver  of  fines. 
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and  ordinary  aleades,  were  entitled,  as  such,  to  fees  of 
office. 

"The  king  had  directed  a regiment  to  be  raised  in 
the  province,  under  the  style  ol  the  Regiment  of 
Louisiana,  and  had  made  choice  ot’Don  J.Estecheria 
as  its  colonel.  This  officer  not  having  as  yet  arrived, 
Unznga  regulated  its  organization,  and  assumed  the 
provisional  command.  A number  of  commissions 
for  officers  in  this  regiment  were  sent  by  O'Reilly, 
They  had  been  tilled  with  tin*  names  of  such  inhabi- 
tants as  Ulloa  had  recommended.  These  commis- 
sions were  cheerfully  accepted;  the  pay  and  emol- 
uments in  the  colonial  regiments  of  Spain  being 
much  more  considerable  than  in  the  French.  The 
ranks  of  the  regiment  were  soon  filled,  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  France  and  in  the  regiments  brought 
by  O'Reilly  being  permitted  to  enlist  in  it. 

The  supplies  which  the  Spanish  government  had 
destined  to  its  military  force  in  Louisiana  were  un- 
accountably delayed.  fl  lie  dearth  of  provisions  ill 
Ncw-Orloans  became  excessive,  owing  to  an  increase 
of  population,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  city  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  die  Spaniards.  Flour  rose  to 
twenty  dollars  the  barrel.  A momentary  relief  was 
obtained  by  the  arrival  of  Oliver  Pollock,  in  a brig 
from  Baltimore,  with  a cargo  of  that  article,  who  of- 
fered the  load  to  O'Reilly  on  his  own  terms.  lie 
declined  accepting  it  thus,  and  finally  purchased  it  at 
fifteen  dollars  the  barrel.  O'Reilly  was  so  well  plea- 
sed with  the  bargain,  that  lie  told  Pollock  he  should 
have  a free  trade  to  Louisiana  as  long  as  lie  lived, 
and  a report  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  would 
be  made  to  the  king. 
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The  cabildo  held  its  first  session  on  the  first  ofDe- 
cembor,  under  the  presidency  of  O’Reilly.  There- 
gidors’ offices  had  been  purchased  by  Don  Francisco 
Maria  Reggio,  Don  Pedro  Francisco  Olivier  de  Ve- 
zue,  Don  Carlos  Juan  Bautista  Fleurian,  Don  An- 
tonio Bienvenu,  Don  Jose  Ducrcs,and  Don  Dyonisio 
Brand.  Don  Juan  Bautista  Curie,  who  had  held 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  superior  council,  had  acqui- 
red the  same  office  in  the  Cabildo. 

Reggio  was  alfercz  real;  De  Vezin,  principal 
provincial  alcadc;  Fleurian,  alguazil  mayor ; Du- 
cros,  depositary  general;  aud  Bienvenue,  receiver  of 
fines. 

Don  Louis  de  Unzaga,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Havana,  one  of  those  who  had  come  with  O'R  eilly, 
held  the  king’s  commission  as  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  was  not  authorised  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  that  office,  until  the  departure  of  O’Reilly,  or  the 
declaration  of  his  will.  Immediately  after  the  instal- 
lation of  the  cabildo,  he  made  this  declaration,  and 
yielded  the  chair  of  that  tribunal  to  Unzaga. 

O’Reilly  never  came  to  the  cabildo  afterwards. 
Unzaga  exercised  the  functions  of  governor;  but  the 
former,  as  captain-general,  continued  to  make  regu- 
lations. 

1 lo  caused  a set  of  instructions,  which  Don  Jose  de 
Uristia  and  Don  Felix  de  llcyhnd  prepared  by  his 
order,  to  he  published.  They  related  to  the  institu- 
tion of,  and  proceedings  in, civil  and  criminal  actions, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Castillo  and  the  Indies,  and 
for  the  government  of  judges,  officers  and  parties,  till 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  language  iiuthc 
province,  they  might  have  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
better  knowledge  of  those  laws.  To  them  was  an- 
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nexcd  a compendious  abridgment  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  a few  directions  in  regard  to  last  wills  and 
testaments. 

From  this  period,  it  is  believed  the  laws  of  Spain 
became  the  sole  guide  of  the  tribunals  in  their  deci- 
sions. As  these  laws,  and  those  of  France,  proceed 
from  the  same  origin,  the  Roman  code,  and  there  is 
a great  similarity  in  their  dispositions  in  regard  to 
matrimonial  rights,  testaments  and  successions,  the 
transition  was  not  perceived  before  it  became  com- 
plete, and  very  little  inconvenience  resulted  from  it. 

The  provincial  officers  of  Louisiana  were,  besides 
the  captain-general,  a governor,  vested  with  civil  and 
military  powers;  an  intendant,  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenue  and  admiralty  matters, 
the  same  person  acting  often  in  the  double  capacity  of 
governor  and  intendant;  an  auditor  of  war  and  as- 
sessor of  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish 
♦legal  advice  to  the  governor,  the  first  in  military,  the 
second  in  civil  alfdrs ; ah  assessor  of  the  intendan- 
cy, who  rendered  a like*  service  to  the  intendant. 
Professional  characters  being  very  few  in  Louisiana, 
the  same  individual  often  acted  as  auditor  of  war  and 
assessor  of  the  government  and  intendancy,  and  he 
also  assisted  the  cabildo,  principal,  provincial,  and 
ordinary  aleades ; a s«  erotary  of  the  government  and 
one  of  the  intendant;  a treasurer  and  a contador 
or  comptroller ; a store  keeper  and  a purveyor;  a sur- 
veyor general ; a harbourmaster;  an  interpreter  of 
the  French  and  Kmdisli  languages,  and  an  Indian 
interpreter;  three  notaries  public;  a collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  customs;  a cashier;  guurda 
major , searcher,  and  notary  to  the  custom  house. 

Kvcrvolliccr  who  received  a salary  of  more  than 
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three  hundred  dollars  a year,  was  appointed  by  the 
crown ; others  were  so,  by  the  governor  or  intendants 
in  their  respective  departments. 

'The  governor  exercised  judicial  powers  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters  throughout  the  province,  as  did 
the  intendant  in  fiscal  and  admiralty,  and  the  vicar- 
gcncral  in  ecclesiastical.  These  officers  were  sole 
judges  in  their  respective  courts.  The  two  former 
were  assisted  by  an  auditor  or  assessor,  whose  opin- 
ion they  might,  on  their  own  responsibility, disregard. 

In  every  parish,  an  officer  of  the  army  or  militia,  of 
tio  higher  grade  than  a captain,  was  stationed  as  civil 
and  military  commandant.  Ilis  duty  was  to  attend 
to  the  police  of  the  parish  and  preserve  its  peace.  He 
was  instructed  to  examine  the  passports  of  all  travel- 
bus,  and  stiller  no  one  to  settle,  within  his  jurisdiction, 
without  the  license  of  the  governor.  He  had  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  civil  casesin  which  the  value  of  tlieo!  jeetin 
dispute  did  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  lit  more 
important  cases,  he  received  the  petition  and  answer, 
took  down  the  testimony,  and  transmitted  the  whole 
to  the  governor,  by  whom  the  record  was  sent  to  the 
proper  tribunal.  He  had  the  po'wer  to  punish  slaves, 
and  arrest  and  imprison  free  persons  charged  with  of- 
fences, and  was  hound  to  transmit  immediate  infor- 
mation of  the  arrest,  with  a transcript  of  the  evidence, 
to  the  governor,  by  whose  order  die  accused  was  ei- 
ther discharged  or  sent  to  the  citv.  They  acted  also 
as  notaries  public,  and  made  inventories  and  sales  of 
tlie  estates  of  the  deceased,  and  attended  to  the  execu- 
tion of  judgments  rendered  in  the  city  against  defen- 
dants who  resided  in  the  parish. 

When  the  commandant  was  taken  from  the  army, 
he  continued  to  receive  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
his  rank.  When  he  was  not.  and  had  not  any  pen- 
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sion  from  the  king,  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  was  paid  to  him  from  the  treasury,  for  station- 
ary and  other  small  expenses.  All  were  entitled  to 
fees  in  the  exercise  of  judicial  and  notarial  functions. 

The  Spanish  language  was  ordered  to  be  employ- 
ed by  all  public  officers  iti  their  minutes;  but  the  use 
of  the  French  was  tolerated  in  the  judicial  and  nota- 
rial acts  of  commandants. 

Towards  the  middle  of  December,  O'Reilly  left 
the  city  to  visit  the  settlements  of  the  German  and 
Acadian  coasts,  Iberville  and  Pointe  Coupee. 

On  the  first  of  January,  the  cabildo  made  choice 
of  Lachaise,  a grand-son  of  the  former  commissary- 
general  and  ordonnnteur,  and  St.  Denis,  as  ordinary 
alcadesfbr  the  year  1770. 

Don  Cecilio  Odoardo  arrived  with  a commission  of 
auditor  of  war  and  assessor  of  the  government; 
and  Don  Joseph  de  Uristia  and  Doh  Felix  de  Rey 
sailed  for  Havana. 

Meetings  of  the  most  notable  planters  were  con- 
vened, on  the  arrival  of  O'Reilly,  in  each  parish,  on 
his  way  up  the  river.  Altho’  his  conduct  at  New- 
Orleans  was  ill  calculated  to  attach  the  people  to 
the  sovereign  whom  lie  represented*,  he  was  every 
where  received  with  dumb  submission:  but  they  did 
not  appear  very  anxious  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
which  his  visit  was  intended  to  offer,  or  make  him 
any  communication  or  remonstrance. 

A number  of  French  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  Span- 
ish service  Many  were*  discharged  and  received 
grants  of  land.  Those  who  did  not  choose  to  remain 
under  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  king, were  offered 
the  alternative  of  u passage  to  France  or  Hispaniola. 
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Auliry  sailed  with  tliose  who  preferred  returning 
» home;  The  artillery  was  put  on  board  of  a vessel 
which  carried  those  who  were  destined  lor  St.  Do- 
mingo. She  was  never  after  heard  of. 

Robe  Descloscaux,  who  had  acted,  during  a short 
time,  as  commissary-general  and  ordonnateur,  on  the 
death  of  Larouvilliere  in  1759,  remained  in  New- 
Orleans,  by  order  of  die  French,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Spanish  king,  to  attend  to  the  redemption 
of  the  paper  securities,  emitted  by  the  former  coloni- 
al administration;  a very  considerable  quantity  of 
which  was  still  in  circulation. 

Fetor  Chester,  on  the  death  of  governor  Elliot  of 
West  Florida,  succeeded  him  in  dje  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary. 

On  his  return,  O’Reilly  published,  on  the  8th  ofFe- 
bruary,  a number  of  regulations,  in  regard  to  the 
grant  of  vacant  land. 

To  every  family,  coming  to  settle  in  the  province, 
a tract  was  to  be  granted  of  six  or  eight  arpenis  in 
front,  on  the  Mississippi,  with  a depth  of  forty ; on 
condition  that  the  grantee  should,  within  three  years, 
construct  a levee  and  finish  a highway  of  forty  feet, 
at  least,  in  width,  with  parallel  ditches  towards  the 
levee,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  with  bridges  at  regu- 
lar distances,  and  enclose  and  clear  the  whole  front 
of  the  grant  to  the  depth  of  two  arpents  at  least. 

The  arable  land,  on  the  points  formed  by  the  river, 
having  but  little  depth,  it  was  provided  that  grants 
might  be  made  there  of  twelve  arpents  in  front,  or  the 
End  was  granted  to  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  tracts, 
in  order  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of 
the  levee  and  highway. 

In  order  to  secure  an  early  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  grants,  the  grantee  was  declared  in* 
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capable  of  alienating  the  land  until  the  stipulated  im- 
provements were  made. 

Grants  of  a square  league  were  authorised  in  the 
districts  of  Attaka pas,  Opelousas  and  Natchitoches, 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  more  attention  to  raising 
cattle  thafi  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  Where  the 
land  was  less  than  a league  in  depth,  the  grant  was 
of  two  leagues  in  front,  with  a depth  of  half  a league. 
But  no  grant  of  forty-two  arpents  in  front  and  depth 
was  authorised  to  be  made  to  any  person  who  was 
not  the  owner  of  one  hundred  head  of  tame  horned 
cattle,  a feu  horses  and  sheep,  and  two  slaves. 

All  cattle  we  re  required  to  be  branded  by  the  own- 
er before  tin?  age  of  eighteen  months;  and  all  older 
unbruided  cattle  were  declared  unclaimabl^. 

Nothing  being  thought  more  injurious  to  the  peo- 
ple than  strayed  cattle,  without  the  destruction  of 
which  the  tame  ones  cannot  increase,  time  was  given 
till  the  first  day  of  June,  1771,  to  collect  the  strays; 
after  which  period,  it  is  declared  they  may  be 
considered  as  wild,  and  killed  by  anyone:  none  may 
oppose  it,  or  claim  property  in  such  cattle. 

All  grants  are  to  he  made,  in  the  king’s  name,  by 
the  governor  of  the  province,  who  is*  at  the  same 
time,  to  appoint  a surveyor  to  fix  the  boundaries 
both  in  front  and  depth,  in  presence  of  the  ordinary 
judge  of  the  district  and  in  that  of  the  two  ad- 
joining settlers,  who  are  to  be  present  at  the  survey, 
and  are  to  subscribe  the  process  verbal  whir  h is  to  be 
made.  The  surveyor  is  directed  to  make  three  co- 
pies of  it,  one  of  which  is  to  he  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  cabiido,  another  in  that  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  third  delivered  to  the  grantee. 


In  a proclamation  of  the  twenty-second  of  Februa- 
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ry,  the  captain-general  assigned  a revenue  to  the  city 
of  New-Orleans.  It  was  to  consist  of  an  annual  tax 
of  forty  dollars  on  every  tavern,  billiard  table,  and 
coffee-house;  another  of  twenty  dollars  on  every 
hoarding-house;  an  imposition  of  one  dollar  on  every 
barrel  of  brandy  brought  to  the  city;  and  a tax  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  to  which  the 
butchers  voluntarily  submitted,  under  an  express  de- 
claration that  they  thereby  meant  to  authorise  no  at- 
tention now  or  thereafter  in  the  price  of  meat,  which 
they  said  ought  not  ever  to  take  place  without  ne- 
cessity. 

To  (‘liable  the  city  to  defray  the  expenses  ncccssa-  ^ 
ry  to  keep  up  the  levee,  an  anchorage  duty  was 
granted  to  it,  of  six  dollars  upon  every  vessel  of  two 
hundred  tons  and  upwards,  and  half  that  sum  on 
smaller  ones. 

O'Reilly  further  granted  to  the  city,  in  the  king’s 
name,  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  public  square, 
or  place  d’armes,  from  Levee  to  Chartres  and  Conti 
streets,  having  a front  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet  on  the  square,  and  eighty-four  feet  in  depth. 
The  ground  was  soon  afterwards  sold  on  a perpetu- 
al yearly  rent.  Don  Andre  Almoster  became  the 
purchaser  of  it. 

By  a special  proclamation,  the  black  code,  given 
by  Louis  the  fifteenth  to  the  province,  was  re-enacted. 

With  the  view  of  putting  an  end,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  of  dooming  prisoners  of 
war  to  death,  with  cruel  and  protracted  torments,  the 
colonial  government  allowed  the  colonists  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  them  as  slaves;  and  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  them  in  the  possession  of 
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planters.  O’Reilly,  by  a special  proclamation,  de- 
clared that  the  practice  of  reducing  Indians  to  slave- 
ry, was  contrary  to  the  wise  and  pious  laws  of  Spain; 
but  that  until  the  pleasure  ofthe  sovereign  was  mani- 
fested, the  owners  of  such  slaves  might  retain  them. 

With  the  view  of  guarding  against  the  introduction 
of  foreigners  into  the  province, , all  persons  were 
prohibited  to  receive  or  entertain  any  foreigner  not 
provided  with  a passport  from  the  governor,  or  to 
furnish  him  with  any  horse,  or  land  or  water  car- 
riage. 

It  was  also  expressly  prohibited  to  purchase  any 
thing  from  persons  navigating  the  Mississippi,  or 
lakes,  without  a passport:  it  was,  however,  permit- 
ted to  sell  fowls  and  other  provisions  to  boats  or  ves- 
sels, provided  the  fowls  or  provisions  were  delivered 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  payment  received  in 
money. 

A fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  confiscation 
of  the  articles  purchased,  was  denounced  against  the 
delinquent,  one  third  of  the  whole  being  the 
reward  ofthe  informer. 

A number  of  police  regulations  were  made. 

No  change  took  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  govern-, 
ment  of  the  province.  Father  Dagobert,  the  superior 
ofthe  capuchins,  was  permitted  to  continue  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  pastoral  functions,  as  curate  of  New-Or- 
leans,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  dioccss  of  Quebec,  of  which  the  bishop  had 
constituted  him  vicar-general.  ' The  other  capuchins 
were  maintained  in  the  curacies  of  their  respective 
parishes. 
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jTlie  attendance  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  in  the  hospital, 
according  to  a hull  they  had  obtained  from  the  pope, 
was  dispensed  with;  the  services  of  these  ladies 
had  become  merely  nominal,  being  confined  to 
the  daily  attendance  of  two  nuns,  during  the  visit  of 
the  King’s  physician.  Having  noted  his  prescriptions, 
they  withdrew,  contenting  themselves  with  sending 
from  the  dispensary,  which  was  kept  in  the  convent, 
the  medicines  he  had  ordered.  The  Catholic  king 
had  directed  that  two  nuns  should  be  maintained  at 
his  expense;  for  each  of  whom,  sixteen  dollars  were 
he  paid,  monthly,  to  the  convent  out  of  his  treasury. 

Don  Francisco  do  Lovoln  died,  and  was  succeed- 
ed  in  tin*  intendancy, per  interim , by  Gayarre,  the 
contador. 

By  a vessel  from  Bordeaux,  the  colonists  were  in- 
formed, in  the  latter  part  of  the  soring,  of  the  fate  of 
tin  ir  late  chiefs.  "The  conduct  of  Foucault  had  been 
disapproved  by  his  sovereign,  and  he  had  been  lodged 
in  the  bastille,  where  he  was  still  confined.  The 
vesst  1,  in  which  Autry  had  sailed,  foundered  in  tile 
Garonne,  near  the  tower  of  Cordovan.  Everyone 
on  board  perished,  except  the  captain,  doctor,  a ser- 
jeant,  and  two  sailors.  The  king  evinced  his  sense 
of  Aubrv’s  services,  by  pensions  to  his  brother  and 
sister.  He  had  served  in  Canada  and  Illinois  before 
hr  came  to  Louisiana,  and  was  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
whrn  it  was  attacked  by  the  British  under  General 
Forbes. 

O’Reilly  took  passage  in  the  summer,  with  all  the 
troops  he  had  brought,  except  twelve  hundred  men, 
who  were  left  for  t hi*  s<  r . me  of  the  province,  leaving 
behind  no  iavourablc  impression  of  the  government 
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by  whom  he  was  sent.  Most  of  the  merchants  and 
mechanics  of  New-Orleans  had  withdrawn  to  Cape 
Francois,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Many  of  the 
easiest  planters  (for  there  were  no  wealthy  ones)  had 
followed  them ; and  the  emigration  was  so  great,  that 
O’Reilly,  a few  days  before  his  departure,  determin- 
ed to  check  it,  by  withholding  passports  from  appli- 
cants. This  measure  excited  great  uneasiness,  and 
a general  dissatisfaction  pervaded  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. The  motto  on  his  coat  of  arms  was  Fortilu- 
dineel  Prudent  ut . He  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tended to  the  admonition  it  contained.  It  is  in  the 
combined  practice  of  both  these  virtues,  that  those 
who  rule  others  find  their  greatest  glory;  because  it 
best  promotes  the  felicity  of  the  people.  The  ehief, 
who  attends  alone  to  the  display  of  the  former,  may 
obtain  a momentary  jrlairc,  but  will  sooner  or  later 
find  himself  disappointed,  and  the  people  will  be  the 
victims  of  his  error.  - , 

The  year  1770  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
North  America,  by  the  first  effusion  of  blood,  in  the 
dissentions  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
which  originated  in  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  soon 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  terminated  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston 
viewed  with  displeasure  two  British  regiments  quar- 
tered there.  Frequent  quarrels  had  arisen  between 
them  and  the  soldiers.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  an 
affray  took  place,  near  the  barracks,  which  brought 
out  a part  of  the  main  guard,  between  whom  and 
the  townsmen  blows  ensued.  The  soldiers  fired; 
three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  danger- 
ously wounded.  The  alarm  hells  were  immediately 
rung,  the  drums  heat  to  arms,  and  an  immense  multi- 
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tilde  assembled.  Inflamed  with  rage  at  the  view  of 
the  dead  bodies,  they  were  with  difficulty  prevented, 
by  their  most  influential  friends,  from  rushing  on  the 
troops.  The  oflicer  of  the  guard  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  fired  were  apprehended.  He  and  six  of  the 
men  were  acquitted:  two  were  found  guilty  of  mam 
slaughter. 
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Buecarelly. — Doucrt  and  his  companions  re- 
leased.— Commerce  of  New-O cleans. — Rayed 
Schedule. — Manjuis  de  la  Torre — Hurricane — | 

Spanish  lan^na^e, — Bishoprick  of  Cuba. — 
Robe  Desdose au.c. — Daniel  Boone. — Tea  des- 
troyed in  Boston — Taped  de  la  Gariniere. — 
Grant  of  lands. — Creeks  and  Chickasaics. — 
First  Congress  in  Philadelphia — Parlementa - 
ry  proceed i/tgs. — General  Gage. — General  Ly- 
man.— Battles  >f  Lexini'iDii  and  Bunkerhilh — 
Invasion  of  Canada. — Olivier  de  Vezin.—La 
Barrc  dcla  (a  stir re. — Don  Bernard  de  Galvez . 

— Unzaga  promote//. — The  British  land  on 
Long  Island Baltic  of  Brooklyn—  Washington 
evacuates  iX/  ic - York,  and  crosses  the  Hudson. — 
Attack  at  Trenton. 

O’Reilly’s  commission  having  a particular  object, 
which  was  now  accomplished,  Don  Antonio  Maria 
Buecarelly,  captain-general  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
Succeeded  him,  as  captain-general  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana. 

An  appeal  lav  in  certain  cases  from  the  tribunals  of* 
the  province  to  the  captain-general;  from  him  to  the 
royal  audience  in  St.  Domingo,  in  the  island  of  His- 
paniola; and  from  thence  to  the  council  of  the  Indies 
in  Madrid. 

Charles  the  third  disapproved  of  O’Reilly’s  con- 
duct,  and  he  received,  on  his  landing  at  Cadiz,  an 
order  prohibiting  his  appearance  at  court. 
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The  ordinary  alcades  for  the  year  1771,  were  Cha- 
bert  and  Forstall. 

The  colonists  now  heard  with  pleasure  that  Fou- 
cault had  been  released  from  his  confinement  in  the 
bastille,  in  which  lie  had  remained  eighteen  months; 
that  the  eldest  son  of  Mazelit,  who  was  in  the  Moro 
Castle,  under  O'Reilly’s  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
had  gone  to  Madrid,  thrown  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  solicited  his  father’s  pardon, 
offering,  if  another  victim  was  indispensable,  to  take 
his  place.  His  application  was  seconded  by  the 
court  of  France,  and  all  those  who  had  been  sent  from 
Louisiana  to  the  Moro  Castle  received  a pardon. 

Foucault  had  gone  to  the  island  of  Bourbon,  in 
the  capacity  of  commissary-general  and  ordonateur. 

None  of  the  other  prisoners,  now  liberated,  return- 
ed to  Louisiana.  Most  of  them  settled  in  Cape 
Francois. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  greatly 
from  the  restrictive  system  of  Spanish  regulations. 
Bv  a royal  schedule,  which  Ulloa  had  published  in 
IS  ew-Orleans,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  17(>(>,  the 
tradeof  Louisiana  had  been  confined  to  six  ports  of 
the  peninsula.  These  were  Seville,  Alicant,  Cartha- 
gcua,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and  Coruna;  and  no 
trade  was  to  be  carried  on  in  any  other  than  Spanish 
built  vessels,  owned  and  commanded  by  the  king’s 
subjects.  Vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Louisiana,  were 
prohibited  from  entering  any  other  port  in  the  Span- 
ish dominions  in  America,  except  in  case  of  distress, 
and  they  were  then  subjected  to  strict  examination 
and  heavy  charges. 

By  a royal  schedule  of  the  twenty-third  of  March, 
17l>8,  however,  the  commerce  of  Louisiana  had  been 
favored  by  an  exemption  from  duty,  on  any  foreign  or 
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Spanish  merchandise,  both  in  the  exportation  from 
ahy  of  the  ports  of  the  peninsula,  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  the -province  was  permitted,  and  on  the 
importation  into  Ncw-Orleans;  hut  the  exportation 
of  specie  or  produce  was  burdened  with  a duty  of  four 
per  cent. 

Permission  had  lately  been  granted  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  two  vessels  from  France  every  year. 

The  merchants  of  jXew-Orleans  complained  of 
this  restrictive  system,  as  very  oppressive,  'i  hey 
could  not  advantageously  procure,  in  any  of  the  six 
ports  of  the  peninsula,  named  in  the  schedule  of 
1706,  the  merchandise  they  wanted,  nor  find  there  a 
vent  for  the  produce  of  the  province.  The  indigo  of 
Louisiana  was  in  no  great  demand  in  any  port  of 
Spain,  where  that  article  might  be  procured  of  a 
much  better  quality  from  Guatimala,  Caraccas,  and 
other  provinces  on  the  main.  Furs  and  peltries  were 
with  difficulty  sold  or  preserved  in  so  warm  a climate, 
and  timber  and  lumber  could  not  well  bear  die  ex- 
pense of  transportation  to  such  distant  countries. 
They  also  complained  that  the  British  engrossed  all 
the  trade  of  the  .Mississippi. 

Vessels  of  that  nation  were  incessantly  plying  on 
that  stream.  Fnder  the  pretence  of  trading  to  those 
ports,  on  the  leli  bank,  over  which  their  flag  was  dis- 
played, they  supplied  the  people  in  the  city  and  on 
the  plantations,  above  and  below,  with  goods  and 
slaves.  They  took  in  exchange  whatever  their  cus- 
tomers had  to  spare, and  extended  to  them  a most  lib- 
eral credit,  which  the  good  faith  of  the  purchasers 
amply  justified.  Besides  very  large  warehouses 
near  the  ports  at.Manshac,  Baton  Rouge  and  Natch- 
ez,  and  a number  ol  vessels  constantly  moored  a 
t^hort  distance  above  Aew-Orleans,  opposite  to  die 
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soot  how  known  as  the  fauxbourg  La  Fayette,  the 
British  had  two  large  ones,  or  floating  warehouses, 
the  eahins  of  which  were  fitted  up  with  shelves  and 
counters,  as  a store  These  constantly  plyed  ah  ng 
th  * shore,  and  at  the  call  of  any  planter,  stopped 
be  tore  his  door. 

About  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
were  brought  annually  from  Vera  Cruz,  since  the  ar- 
rival of  O’ Reilly,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
colonial  government:  the  indigo  crops  were  worth 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand : furs  and 
peltries  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
thousand:  one  hundred  thousand  were  received  lor 
timber,  lumber  and  provisions.  All  this  formed  an 
aggregate  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  imported  goods,  which  was  entirely  enjoyed  by 
British  traders,  except  only  the  cargoes  oftwoFrench 
vessels,  and  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the  value 
of  hoards  shipped  to  Havana  for  sugar  boxes. 

Batteaux  left  New-Orleans  for  Pointe  Coupee, 
Natchitoches,  the  Arkansas  and  St.  Louis;  hut  most 
of  their  cargoes  were  taken,  on  their  way,  from  the 
British  floating  warehouse  s,  or  the  stores  at  Man- 
shac,  Baton  Rouge, or  Natchez. 

British  adventurers  found  also,  in  Louisiana,  the 
means  of  forming  agricultural  establishments,  on 
the  left  hank  of theMississipp:,  above  Maixhac,  where 
la  .(I  was  obtained  with  much  facility.  An  individ- 
ual chartered  a vessel  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  in  Jamaica,  for  five  hundred  dollars.  He  put 
on  board  goods,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  slaves, 
which  he  obtained  on  credit.  Entering  the  Missis- 
sippi with  these,  he  disposed  of  the  goods  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  slaves,  and  received  in  exchange,  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  pay  for  the  whole  and  the  hire  of  his 
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vessel.  With  five  or  six  slaves,  he  began  a plantation, 
obtaining  credit,  in  a store  near  it,  for  his  farming 
utensils,  and  the  means  of  procuring  some  cattle  and 
his  subsistence  till  he  made  a crop.  After  a few 
years  he  was  a farmer  in  easy  circumstances. 

The  British  owed  to  this  trade,  with  die  former 
subjects  of  France,  much,  if  not  all,  their  establish- 
ments on  the  left  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  besides  the 
great  advantages  they  derived  from  its  navigation. 
A French  trader  durst  not  shew  the  flag  of  his  na- 
tion, and  was  compelled  to  charter  a British  bottom, 
and  loa.d  her  with  goods;  hut  the  British  merchant 
who  sold  them,  and  was  certain  to  he  paid,  realised 
much  greater  profits. 

Unzaga  winked  at  tin’s  infraction  of  the  commer- 
cial and  revenue  laws  of  Spain,  and  disregarded  the 
clamours  of  the  merchants  of  Acw-Orloans,  who  sus- 
pected that  the  indulgence  shewn  to  Britisii  traders 
was  not  gratuitous. 

The  ordinary  alcaldes,  chosen  by  the  cabildo,  for 
the  year  177*2,  were  Amelot  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Yi  bier's. 

On  die  promotion  of  Bnccarclly  to  the  vice-royalty 
of  Mexico,  die  Manpiis  de  la  Torre  succeeded  him 
as  captain-general  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  pro- 
vince of  houisiann. 

Col.  Ksieclieria  arrived,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  die  regiment  of  Louisiana. 

Most  of  the  forces  which  O'Reilly  had  left  in.New- 
Orleans sailed  for  Havana. 

The  country  i\as  desolated,  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  by  a hurricane,  ot  winch  Roman  has  preserved 
die  details,  it  began  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and 
continued  until  the  third  ot  September,  Jt  was  not, 
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however,  felt  in  New- Orleans,  where  the  weather 
continued  fine,  though  the  wind  blew  very  high  from 
the  east,  in  lake  Ponchnrtrain  and  the  passes  of  the 
Ki"olets  and  ChefMenteur,  the  water  rose  to  a pro- 
digious height,  and  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  several  feet  under  water.  The  vessels,  at  the 
Calizo,  were  all  driven  into  the  marshes,  and  a Span- 
ish ship  foundered,  and  every  person  on  board  per- 
ished. Along  the  coast,  from  lake  Oorgne  to  Pen- 
sacola, the  wind  ranged  from  south  south-east  and 
east;  but  farther  west  it  blew  with  greatest  violence, 
from  north  north-east  and  east.  A schooner,  belong- 
ing to  the  British  government,  having  a detachment  of 
the  sixteenth  regiment  on  board,  was  driven  wester- 
ly a*  far  as  Cat  island,  under  the  western  part  of 
which  she  cast  anchor;  but  the  water  rose  so  high 
that  she  parted  her  cable  and  floated  over  the  island. 
The  wind  entirely  destroyed  the  woods  for  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea  shore.  At  Mobile,  the 
effects  of  it  were  terrible.  Vessels,  boats,  and  logs 
were  drawn  up  the  streets  to  a great  distance.  The 
galleys  and  hollows,  as  well  as  the  lower  grounds  of 
the  town,  were  so  filled  with  logs,  that  the  inhabitants 
easily  provided  themselves  with  their  winter  supply 
of  fuel.  The  salt  spray  was 'carried,  by  the  wind, 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  sea  shore,  and  then  de- 
scended in  showers. 

For  thirty  miles  up  a branch  of  the  Pascagoula, 
which,  from  the  number  of  cedar  trees  on  its  bank, 
is  called  Cedar  creek,  there  was  scarce  ly  a tree  left 
standing;  the  pines  were  thrown  down  or  bro- 
ken ; and  those  trees  which  did  not  entirely  yield  to 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  were  twisted  like  ropes. 

Cut  the  most  singular  effect  of*  this  hurricane,  was 
the  production  of  a second  growth  of  leaves  and  fruit 
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on  the  mulberry  trees..  This  hardy  tree  budded,  fol- 
iated, blossomed  and  bore  fruit  within  four  weeks 
after  the  storm. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  the  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  a priest 
was  brought  over  from  Spain,  at  the  king’s  expense, 
who,  with  two  assistants,  taught  the  elements  of  that 
language.  Four  young  women  were  also  sent  from 
Havana,  who  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Ur- 
suline  nuns  of  New-Orleans,  and  were  employed  in 
teaching  Spanish  to  young  persons  of  their  sex. — 
This  was  the  only  encouragement  given  to  learning 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  winter  was  so  severe  this  year  that  the  orange 
trees  perished. 

The  breach  which  the  stamp  act  had  occasioned 
between  the  British  North  American  provinces  and 
their  mother  country,  was  daily  widening;  and 
this  year,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  provie.ee  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hay,  committees  were  appointed  within 
the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  correspondence  and  the 
organization  ofasvstem  of  resistance  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  parliament. 

Duplessis  and  Porioeourt  were  the  ordinary  al- 
cades  chosen  on  ilm  first  of  January,  1773. 

It  being  deemed  improper  that  a Spanish  province  * 
should  continue  to  form  a part  of  a French  bishop- 
rick,  Louisiana  was  now  separated  from  that  of 
Quebec,  and  annexed  to  that  of  Cuba,  and  Don 
Santiago  Joseph  de  Fehevaria,  the  incumbent  of  the 
latter  sec,  appointed  Father  Dagobert  his  vicar-ge- 
neral in  the  province'. 

Bobe  Descloscaux,  who  had  remained  in  New- 
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Orleans  to  attend  to  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of 
credit  emitted  by  the  French  government,  having 
previously  obtained  the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  now 
sailed  lor  Cape  Francois.  Amclot,  an  engineer,  and 
(« irderat,a  major  of  infantry,  took  passage  in  the  same 
ship,  with  the  widow  of  Carlier,  the  former  comptrol- 
ler of  tile  marine,  her  two  daughters, and  a few  other 
French  officers,  who  had  been  detained  by  their  pri- 
vate concerns.  Neither  the  ship  nor  any  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  ever  heard  cf,  after  she  left  the  Balize. 

Time,  and  Unzaga’s  mild  administration,  began  to 
reconcile  the  colonists  to  their  fate.  The  resources 
winch  they  found  in  a clandestine  trade  with  the 
British,  and  tin  sums  brought  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  government,  circulating  in 
the  country,  had  enabled  many  planters  to  extend 
their  establishments.  But  many  had  employed  for 
tins  purpose  th  * proceeds  of  their  crops,  which  jus- 
tice required  to  be  reserved  for  the  discharge  of  their 
debts.  To  the  difficulties  which  indiscretion  had 
created,  were  superaddod  those  that  were  occasioned 
by  the  ravages  of  the  late  hurricane.  The  disap- 
pointed creditors  became  clamorous,  and  some  be- 
gan to  attempt  coercing  payment  bv  legal  measures. 
O ver  these,  the  influence  of  a governor  of  a Spanish 
colony  is  very  great.  Unzaga  exerted  his,  in  allay- 
ing the  clamours  of  injured  creditors,  without  dis- 
tressing honest  debtors,  by  employing  coercion  a- 
gainst  those  only  w ho  were  able,  but  unw  illing  to  dis- 
charge their  debts.  He  gave  evidence  ofhis  impar- 
tiality in  this  respect,  by  compelling  St.  iMnxent,  a 
wealthy  planter,  whose  daughter  he  had  married 
and  w ho  sought  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance 
to  hid  defiance  to  his  creditors.  In  this  manner,  he 
obtained  indulgence  for  those  debtors  who  really  re- 
quired it. 
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Daniel  Boone,  with  his  family  and  four  others,  and 
about  forty-five  men  from  Powell’s  Valley,  began  this 
year  the  first  settlement  on  Kentucky  river. 

The  British  East  India  company  having  made 
large  shipments  of  tea  to  Boston,  New- York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Charleston,  the  people  in  these  cities  op- 
posed its  landing.  In  the  first,  they  went  much  far- 
ther. On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  company's 
ships  there,  it  was  voted,  by  acclamation,  in  a numer- 
ous meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  tea  should  not 
he  landed,  nor  the  duties  on  it  paid;  but  that  it 
should  be  sent  back  in  the  same  vessels  in  which  it 
had  been  brought.  On  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting,  an  immense  crowd  repaired  to  the  quay,  and 
a number  of  the  most  resolute,  disguised  as  'Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  ships;  and,  in  about  two  hours, 
broke  open  three  hundred  and  forty  boxes  of  tea,  and 

discharged  the  contents  into  the  sea. 

% 

Thccahildo  made  choice  of  Forstali  and  Chabert, 
as  ordinary  alcades  for  the  year  1774;  and  early  in 
Jal navy,  Fagot  de  la  Garinicre,  took  his  scat  in 
that  body,  as  a perpetual  regidor  and  receiver  of 
fines;  h iving  purchased  these  odices from  Bienvenu, 
for  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  Louis  the  fifteenth,  the  last 
monarch  of  France,  who  reigned  over  Louisiana,  * 
died,  in  tiie  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  ago,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hs  grand-son,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  the  sixteenth. 

By  a royal  schedule  of  the  fourth  of  August,  the 
power  of  graining  vacant  lands,  in  the  province,  was 
vested  in  tiu  governor,  according  to  the  regulations 
made  by  OMleiily,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1770. 
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The  Creeks  and  Chickasaws,  this  year,  sent  a 
number  of  their  chiefs  to  Charleston,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  they  made  a cession  to  the  British  of  se- 
veral millions  of acres  of  valuable  land,  in  payment 
of  their  debts  to  traders  of  that  nation. 

Early  in  September,  delegates  from  twelve  of  die 
British  North  American  provinces  met  in  congress,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  prepared  a petition 
to  the  king,  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances. 

The  resentment  of  parliament,  on  hearing  of  the 
destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  was  manifested  by 
the  occlusion  of  that  port,  until  reparation  should  be 
made  to  the  East  India  company;  and  the  king  de- 
clared himself  convinced  that  good  order  would 
soon  he  restored  in  the  town.  Another  statute  was 
passed  annulling  the  charter  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts bay,  and  authorising  the  transportation 
from  any  of  the  provinces, for  trial  in  another  pro- 
vince or  in  England,  of  anv  person  indicted  for  mur- 
der, or  any  other  capital  offence.  A statute  was  also 
passed,  for  quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants. 
The  boundaries  ' of  the  province  of  Quebec  were 
extended,  so  as  to  include  the  territory  between  the 
lakes,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  its  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a legislative  council,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown.  At  the  request  of  the  Canadians, 
the  French  laws  were  restored  to  them  in  civil  mat- 
ters. Two  years  after,  in  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, these  last  measures  were  urged  as  grounds 
of  complaint,  bv  the  American  congress,  against 
George  the  third,  that  “he  had  abolished  the  free 
system  of  English  laws  in  a neighbouring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
extending  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
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. an  example  and  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  in  the  other  colonies.” 

lti  the  meanwhile,  General  Gage  fortified  Boston- 
neck,  and  had  the  amrnunitien  an  I stores  in  the  pro- 
vincial arsenal  at  Cambr.dge,  and  the  powder  in  the 
magazine  at  Charleston,  brought  to  Boston. 

Dafossat  and  Duplessis  were  the  ordinary  alcades 
for  the  year  1775. 

Unzaga  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a briga- 
dier-general, and  the  office  of  intendant  was  united 
to  that  of  governor,  in  his  person. 

There  were  a considerable  number  of  runaway 
negroes,  committing  great  depredations  on  the  plan- 
tations. Unzaga,  to  remedy  or  lessen  this  evil,  issued 
a proclamation  ofieriug  an  amnesty,  or  free  pardon, 
to  such  as  voluntarily  returned  to  their  masters,  and 
absolutely  forbidding  the  latter  to  punish  them.  This 
measure  had  the  intended  effect;  altho’  the  slaves 
could  not  absolutely  he  protected  from  the  resent- 
ment of  their  masters,  who  might  easily  have  found  a 
pretence  for  disregarding  l nzaga’s  injunction. 

Wc* have  seen,  towards  the  end  of' tiie  preceding 
volume,  that  general  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,  had 
contemplated,  in  1705,  an  extrusive  settlement  on 
the  Ohio,  and  had  applied  to  government  for  a grant 
of  land.  This  officer  had  served  with  distinction 
during  the  preceding  war.  He  had  been  appointed 
ma  jor-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  die  forces 
of  his  native  province  in  1755;  and,  in  1702,  he  was 
at  Havana,  in  command  of  all  the  American  troops. 
On  the  return  of  peace.a  company  had  bv  his  exertions 
been  formed,  under  the  style  of  the  Military  Adven- 
turers, composed  chiefly  of  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  lately  served  in  America.  Their  object  was  to 
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obtain  a considerable  extent  of  territory,  on  which 
they  might  settle,  with  as  large  a number  of  their 
countrymen  as  could  be  induced  to  join  them.  Ge- 
neral Lyman  went  to  England  as  the  agent  of 
the  company,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  application.  On  his  arrival,  he  found 
that  the  friends  in  the  ministry,  on  whom  he  depend- 
ed, had  been  removed,  and  those  who  had  succeed- 
ed them  had  other  persons  to  provide  for,  and  found 
it  convenient  to  forget  his  services,  and  those  of  his 
associates.  Insurmountable  obstacles  seemed  to  em- 
barrass him.  At  last,  after  a stay  of  several  years,  be 
obtained  grants  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers, 
and  returned.  Many  of  his  former  companions  had 
died;  several  had  removed  (oa  distance;  many  had 
grown  old  ; and  all  had  passed  that  period  of  life, 
when  men  Krc  willing  to  encounter  the  dangers  and 
hardships  attending  the  settlement  of  a wilderness, 
under  a different  climate,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  from  their  homes.  After  a short  stay 
in  Connecticut,  he  departed,  with  his  eldest  son  and 
a few  friends,  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a settlement, 
near  Fort  Panmurc,  in  the  district  of  Natchez. 

Open  hostilities  broke  out,  this  year,  in  the  contest 
which  terminated  by  the  severance  of  thirteen  British 
provinces  from  die  mother  country  On  the  !£()t]i  of 
April,  the  militiaof  Massachusetts' routed  a body  of  re- 
gulars at  Lexington.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  Ame- 
ricans possessed  themselves,  by  surprise,  ofTieondc- 
roga;  and  the  fortress  of  Crown-point  surrendered 
to  diem  soon  after.  On  the  first  of  Juno,  congress 
appointed  George  Washington  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  united  colonies;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  die  vicinity  oi  Boston,  where 
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the  regular  army  and  the  militia  of  New-England 
kept  the  royal  forces  in  check,  and  obtained  a deci- 
sive advantage  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  at  Breed’s 

Hill. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  provincial  congresses  had 
organised  their  militia,  and  raised  a few  bodies  of  re- 
gular troops  ' 

Fart  of  the  force  of  New- York,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  under  generals  Wooster  and  Montgomery, 
marched  into  Camma,  and  took  possession  oiChein- 
bly,  St.  Johns,  and  .Montreal,  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November.  General  Arnold,  with 
some  troops  from  ( 'oniiecticuf,  crossed  the  wilderness 
and  formed  a junction  with  Wooster  and  Montgom- 
ery, on  the  right  bank  of  die  river  St.  Lawrence,  op- 
posite to  Quebec;  and  crossing  the  stream,  they 
made  an  imsucresWul  attack  upon  the  town,  in  which 
Montgomery  fell,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber. 

The  ordinary  alcndes,  for  the  year  177G,  were 
D’Ernonvilie  and  I a valid:  is. 

Olivier  do  Vezin  took  h;s  seat,  in  the  Cabildo,  as 
perpetual  regidor  and  principal  provincial  alcade; 
Labarre  de  la  Cesticre,  as  a perpetual  regidor  and 
alguazil  mayor ; the  Oievalier  he  Clapion,  as  a per- 
petual regidor  and  receiver  of  lines;  and  Forstall,as 
perpetual  regidor. 

Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez  succeeded  Estacheria  in 
the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Louisiana. 

There  were,  at  this  period, a number  of  merchants 
from  Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  in  New- 
Orleans:  they  were  all  well  disposed  towards  the 
American  cau<e.  Oliver  Pollock  was  die  most 
conspicuous.  They  had  procured  a good  supply  of 
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arms  and  ammunition  for  the  settlers  of  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  delivered  (o 
colonel  Hibson,  who  came  from  Pittsburgh  for  it. 
This  had  i con  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  colo- 
nial government,  who  gave  some  assistance  to  the 
colonel. 

Lnzaga  received  the  appointment  of  captain-ge- 
neral ot  .Caraceas.  He  was  much  regretted  in  Lou- 
isniia.  His  mild  administration  bad  endeared  him 
to  the  colonists.  lie  hod  overlooked  the  breach  of  the 
commercial  and  fiscal  laws  of  Spain,  by  the  British, 
who  had  entirely  engrossed  the  commerce  of  tie  pro- 
vince. They  had  introduced  a considerable  number 
ol  slaves,  and  by  the  great  aid  they  afforded  to  plan- 
ters, bad  enabled  most  of  them  to  extend  their  estab- 
lishments to  a degree  hitherto  .unknown  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  others  to  form  ne  w ones.  By  the  timely 
exercise  of  coercion  against  the  dishonest  and  indo- 
lent, he  had  checked  the  profligacy  of  those  who 
misused  th*  facilities  which  British  traders  afforded, 
and  compelled  them  to  reduce  or  surrender  cstab- 
lisliments  which  they  wen.  unable  to  sustain.  His 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  tho’  not  absolutely  approved 
by  the  king's  ministers,  did  not  deprive  him  of  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign.  Ilis  promotion  fully 
proved  this.  Without  this  illicit  trade,  Louisiana 
must  have  remained  an  insignificant  province. 


The  British  army  evacuated  Boston  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  and  Washington  led  his  to  iVcw- 
York.  The  united  colonies  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence on  the  fourth  of  July.  ri  lie  royal  land 
anil  naval  forces  reached  Staten  Island,  near  IV < w- 
Yorl  v, eight  days  after.  The  army  landed  on  Long 
Island  on  die  twenty -second,  and  five  days  after,  rc- 
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pulsed  the  Americans  at  Brooklyn.  General  Wash- 
ington abandoned  the  city  of  New-York  in  Septem- 
ber, leading  his  force  up  North  river,  which  he  cross- 
ed on  the  thirteenth  ofNovember,  and  had  some  suc- 
cess in  Trenton. 

Archives — Gazettes — Roman — Dwight — Marshal . 
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Don  Bernard  de  Galvez. — Don  Diego  J.  Na- 
rarro. — Commercial  reg  idol  ions. — ( avtain  Wil- 
ling.— Counties  of  Illinois  and  Washington. — 
Battles  of  Princeton  and  Brandywine. — Phila- 
delphia taken. — Battle  of  Germantown. — Sur- 
render of  Burgoync. — Migrations  from  the 
Canary  islands  — Royal  seludide. — Vincennes 
taken. — French  treaty. — Ph  il adelph  in  evacua- 
ted.— Sava)  in  ah  take n. — Don  Diego  D.  del  Po - 
tig  o. — Migration  from  Malaga. — War  between 
Great  Britain , France  and  Spain. — Galvez's 
success  at  Manehae. — Baton  Rouge  and  Natch- 
ez.— Hurricane. — First  settlement  on  Cumber- 
land river. — Mobile  taken. — Attack  on  St.  Louis. 
— Charleston  taken. — Don  Juan  M.  de  Cagiga. 
— Siege  of  Pensacola . 

• 

By  a royal  schedule,  of  the  tenth  of  July,  1776, 
Unzaga  had  been  directed  to  surrender,  provisional- 
ly, the  government  and  intendancy  of  Louisiana,  on 
his  departure  for  the  province  of  Cameras,  to  Don 
Bernard  de  Galvez,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Lou- 
isiana. This  gen  leman  had  powerful  friends.  Ilis 
Uhele,  Don  Joseph  de  Galvez,  was  president  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies;  and  his  father,  Don  Mathias 
de  Galvez,  vice-roy  ofNew  Spain.  He  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  ofliceon  the  first  of  January,  1777. 

The  ordinary  alcades,  for  this  year,  were  Forstal! 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Villiers. 
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Don  Diego  Joseph  Navarro  succeeded  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Torre,  as  captain-general  of  the  island  of 
•Cuba  and  province  of  Louisiana. 

Bya  royal  schedule  of  the  month  of  March,  the  duty 
Of  four  per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  colonial  produce 
from  Louisiana,  was  reduced  to  two. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  was  encouraged 
by  the  permission  given  to  vessels  from  the  French 
West  India  Islands  to  come  in  ballast  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  take,  at  New-Orleans  or  on  die  plantations, 
the  produce  of  die  country,  paying  therefor  in  specie, 
bills  of  exchange,  or  Guinea  negroes.  'Fhe  introduc- 
tion  of  negroes  born,  or  who  had  remained  some 
time  in  the  islands,  was  already  considered  as  dan- 
gerous,and  had  been  prohibited.  Vessels  from  Louisi- 
ana were  also  permitted  to  bring  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  or  Campeachy,  produce  or  European  goods. 
Agriculture  was  also  encouraged  by  an  order  to  the 
colonial  government,  to  purchase,  lor  the  king’s  ac- 
count, all  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  colony. 

This  year,  several  large  canoes  came  from  Fort 
Pitt  to  New-Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
munitions  of  war  which  had  been  collected  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  by  Oliver  Pollock,  probably 
with  the  aid,  but  certainly  with  the  knowledge  of 
Galvez.  Captain  Willing,  of  Philadelphia*  who 
came  in  one  of  these  boats,  vidted  the  British  settle-  , 
meats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  some  ofhis  companions 
crossed  the  lakes  to  .Mobile,  with  the  view  to  induce 
the  inhabitants  to  raise  the  striped  banner,  and  join 
their  countrymen  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
people  of  both  the  Floridas,  however,  remained  sted- 
fast  intheir attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  Perhaps 
those  on  the  Mississippi  and  in  Mobile  were  deterred 
by  the  late  tragedy  in  New-Orleans.  The  thin  and 
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6parse  population  of  both  the  Floridas,  their  distance 
from  the  provinces  engaged  in  the  war,  and  the  con. 
sequent  difficulty  of  receiving  any  assistance  from 
them,  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  militia  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, made  several  very  successful  incursions  into 
the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  ■Mississippi.  They  possessed  themselves  of 
Kaskaskia,  and  some  other  posts  on  that  stream.  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  these  were  afterwards 
erected  into  a county  called  Illinois.  A regiment  of 
infantry  and  a troop  of  horse  were  raised  for  its  pro- 
tection,and  placed  under  the  command  ofCol.  Clark. 

The  limits  of  the  former  province  of  Carolina 
to  the  west,  were  fixed,  in  the  charter  of  Charles  the 
second,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  By  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  Mississippi  was  given 
to  North  Carolina,  as  its  western  limit.  Bv  the  pro- 
clamation of  1703,  George  the  third  had  forbidden 
any  settlement  of  white  people  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains.  Nevertheless,  a considerable  number  of 
emigrants  from  North  Carolina  had  removed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Watauga,  one  of  the  bran- 
ches of  the  Holston.  They  had  increased  to  such 
a degree,  that  in  1770,  their  claim  to  represen- 
tation in  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution 
was  admitted.  This  year,  they  were  formed  into  a 
county  which  had  the  Mississippi  for  its  western 
boundary. 

The  erection  of  that  county  by  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  and  that  of  the  county  of  Illinois  by  the 
state  of  Virginia,  arc  the  first  instances  of  measures 
taken  to  extend  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Ame- 
rican states  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Washington  was  successful  in  an  attack  near 
Princeton,  on  the  twelfth  of  January.  The  British 
army  landed  on  the  banks  of  Elk  river,  and  repulsed 
the  Americans  at  Brandywine  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  and  soon  after  entered  Philadelphia. 
The  Americans  were  again  unsuccessful  at  German- 
town on  the  fourth  of  October;  but  these  misfortunes 
were  in  some  degree  compensated  by  their  success  in 
the  north,  aid  tic  surrender  of  the  British  army 
under  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  on  the  twentieth. 

The  ordinary  alcades  for  the  year  1778,  were  Na- 
varro and  Dufossat. 

During  the  month  of  January,  captain  Willing 
made  a second  visit  to  New-Orleans.  Oliver  Pol- 
lock now  acted  openly  as  the  agent  of  the  Americans, 
with  the  countenance  of  Galvez,  who  now,  and  at 
subsequent  periods,  afforded  them  an  aid  of  upwards 
of  seventy  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  royal  treasury. 
By  this  means,  the  posts  occupied  by  the  militia  of 
Virginia  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  frontier  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ktate  of  Pennsylvania,  were  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  New  hands  were  engaged  to 
row  up  the  boats;  and  Willing,  with  most  ofthemen 
who  had  come  down,  about  fifty  in  number,  engaged 
in  a predatory  excursion  agianst  the  British  planters 
on  the  Mississippi.  They  proceeded  to  bayou  Man-  - 
chac,  where  they  captured  a small  vessel  which  they 
found  at  anchor.  They  went  in  her  to  Baton  Rouge, 
stopping  on  their  way  at  several  plantations,  where 
they  sat  tire  to  the  houses  and  carried  off  the  slaves. 

On  hearing  of  their  approach,  the  British  planters, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  crossed  the  stream 
with  their  slaves  and  most  valuable  effects.  The  in- 
habitants were  so  lew  and  so  scattered,  that  they 
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were  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  to  the 
invad*  is,  who  proceeded  as  far  as  Natchez,  laying 
waste  the  plantations,  destroying  the  stock,  burning 
the  houses,  and  taking  off  such  slaves  as  remained. 

Although  the  government  and  people  of  Louisiana 
were  well  disposed  towards  the  United  Slates,  this 
cruel,  wanton,  and  unprovoked  conduct  towards 
a helpless  community,  was  viewed  with  great  indig- 
nation and  horror,  much  increased  hy  the  circum- 
stance of  \\  ilhi  g having  l:een  hospitably  received 
and  entertained,  the  preceding  year,  in  several  hou- 
ses which  he  now  committed  to  the  flan  es! 

The  nrovince  now  received  a considerable  acces- 
sion of  population,  hy  the  arrival  of  a nuinhcrof  fami- 
lies, brought  over  at  the  king’s  expense,  from  the 
Canary  islands.  A part  of  them  formed  a new  settle- 
ment at  the  Terre-aux-Bocufs,  below  New-Orleans, 
ut. dor  the  order  of  M rignyde  Aiandeville;  a part  was 
kcaied  on  the  hanks  ot  the  river  Amite,  behind  Baton 
Kongo,  under  the  order  of  St.  Maxent,  and  formed 
th  - settlement  of  Calvezfown : the  rest  formed  that 
of  Valenzuela,  on  Bayou  Lafourche. 

A house  was  built  for  each  family,  and  a church 
in  each  settlement.  rihey  were  supplied  with  ('attic, 
fowls  and  farming  utensils;  rations  were  furnished 
them  for  a period  of  four  years  out  of  the  king’s 
stores,  and  considerable  pecuniary  assistance  w as  al- 
so afforded  to  them. 

By  a royal  schedule  of  the  fourth  of  May,  the  in- 
demnity to  he  paid  to  owners  of  slaves  condemn*  cl  to 
dendi,  perpe  tual  labour,  or  transportation,  or  kilhd 
in  tin*  attempt  to  arrest  them,  when  mi  id  wav,  u as 
fixed  at  two  hundred  dollars  a head;  hut  in  the  lat- 
ter ease,  the.*  indemnity  was  due,  only,  to  those  w ho 
had  previously  consented  to  pay  a proportion  of  the 
price  of  slaves  thus  killed. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  April,  Galvez  issued  a procla- 
mation, by  w hich,  owing  to  the  distresses  of  the  times, 
and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  produce  of  the 
province,  he  permitted  its  exportation  to  any  of  the 
ports  of  France;  and  by  another  proclamation,  on 
the  seventeenth,  the  permission  was  extended  to 
any  port  of  the  United  States. 

The  king  made,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  new’ 
regulations  for  the  commerce  of  his  American  do- 
minion's, and  particularly  for  that  of  Louisiana.  Con- 
sidering it  necessary,  to  his  service,  to  encourage  the 
trade  of  that  province,  and  to  increase  its  prosperity, 
he  directed  that  vesst  Is  from  New-Orleans  should 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  sad  for  one  of  the  six  ports 
to  which  they  had  been  restricted,  but  might  sail  to 
any  of  the  other  ports  of  the  peninsula,  to  which  the ' 
commerce  of  the  Indies  was  permitted.  The  expor- 
tation of  furs  and  peltries  from  Louisiana  was  at  the 
same  time  encouraged,  by  an  exemption  from  duty 
during  a period  often  years;  but  in  die  re-exporta- 
tion from  Spain  the  ordinary  duty  was  to  he  paid. 

Two  royal  schedules  w (ire  this  year  published  in 
Louisiana.  By  the  first,  the  introduction  or  reading 
of  a book  written  by  Alcreier,  entitled  iPnn  Dvvx 
MillcQ,ualreCent(iuaranU\  w as  prohibited ; and  the 
governor  was  ordered  to  cause  every  copy  of  it 
found  in  the  province  to  lie  seized  and  destroyed. 
The  other  schedule  was  to  the  same  effect,  in  regard 
to  Robertson’s  history  of  America.  Mcrcicr’s  hook 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
kingsaid  he  had  just  reason  to  prohibit  Robertson's 
being  read  in  his  American  dominions. 

There  w ere,  at  this  period,  a considerable  number 
of  individuals  from  the  United  States  aid  West 
and  East  Florida  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  New-Orleans. 
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They  were  all  required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  kin<x  of  Spain  during  their  residence  in  his  domin- 
ions, or  depart.  it  appears  the  oath  was  taken  by 
eighty-three  individuals. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  who  commanded  at  the  British 
post  at  Detroit,  came  this  year  to  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash,  with  about  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  In- 
dians, with  a view  to  an  expe  dition  against  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  up  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Fort  Pitt,  and  the 
baik  settlements  of  Virginia.  Colonel  Clark  heard, 
from  a trader  who  came  down  from  Vincennes  to 
Kaskaskia,  that Hamilton,  not  intending  to  take  the 
field  until  spring,  had  sent  most  of  his  force  to  block 
up  the  Ohio,  or  to  harass  the  frontier  settlers,  keep- 
ing at  Vincennes  sixty  soldiers  only,  with  three  pieces 
of  cannon  and  some  swivels.  The  resolution  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  improve  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  averting  the  impending  danger;  and  Clark 
accordingly  despatched  a small  galley,  mounting  two 
four  pounders  and  four  swivels,  on  hoard  of  which 
he  put  a company  of  soldiers,  widi  orders  to  pursue 
her  wav  up  the  Wabash,  and  anchor  a few  miles  be- 
low Vincennes,  suffering  nothing  to  pass  her.  lie 
now  sat  off  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  the 
whole  force  he  could  command,  and  marched  to- 
wards Vincennes.  They  were  five  days  in  crossing 
the  low  lands  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vincennes,  after  having  spent  sixty  in  crossing 
the  wilderness,  wading  for  several  nights  up  to  their 
breasts  in  water.  Appearing  suddenly  before  the 
town,  they  surprised  and  took  it.  Hamilton  for  a 
while  de  fended  the  fort,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to 
surrender. 

The  prospects  of  the  United  States  had  beeii  much 
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briglitpned.  on  tho  recognition  of  their  independence 
by  France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  ofalliance 
and  commerce  with  that  power,  on  the  sixth  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

In  the  summer,  the  British  evacuated  Philadel- 
phia, and  marched  through  the  state  of  Jersey  to 
New-York.  A large  detachment  of  it  invaded  the 
coast  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  took  possession  of 
Savannah. 

The  cabildo  made  choice  ofPiernasand  Dn  ver- 
ger as  ordinary  alcadcs,  on  the  first  of  Jamiarv, 
1779. 

Toutant  do  Beauregard  took  his  seat  in  that  body 
as  a perpetual  regidor  and  principal  provincial  al- 
cade;  and  Mazange succeeded  Garic  as  clerk. 

Don  Juan  Dorotheo  del  Portegc  succeed(*d  Odo- 
ardo  in  the  office  of  auditor  of  war  and  assessor  of 
government. 

According  to  the  order  made  the  last  year,  eigh- 
ty-seven individuals  from  the  United  States,  or  Brit- 
ish provinces,  took  a temporary  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Catholic  king. 

The  province,  this  year,  received  another  accession 
.of  population,  by  the  arrival  ofa  number  of  families 
brought  over,  at  the  king’s  expense,  froVn  Malaga. 
They  were  treated  as  favourably  ns  those  who 
came,  in  the  preceding  year,  from  the  Canary  islands. 
It  appears,  from  documents  extant,  that  some  heads 
of  families  received,  l><  sides  a grant  ol  land,  in  cattle, 
rations,  pecuniary  and  other  aid,  between  three  and 
four  thousand  dollars.  They  were  sent  to  form  a 
settlement  on  bayou  Teehe,  in  the  district  of 
the  Atnkapns,  under  the  order  of  Bouligny. 
The  place  was  called  Ncw-lberia.  The  industry  of 
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the  new  comers  was  at  first  directed  to  the  culture  of 
flax  and  hemp;  but  without  success. 

At  the  same  time,  the  king  sent  a spiritual  relief 
to  tiie  province,  consisting  of  six  capuchin  friars;  one 
of  whom,  at  this  day,  remains  in  the  exercise  of  his 
pastoral  functions,  as  curate  of  the  parish  ofSt.  Louis 
in  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

The  small  nox  made  great  havock  in  New-Orleans 
and  on  the  plantations,  above  and  below. 

Great  Britain  had  considered  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  by  France,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  which  she  had  con- 
cluded with  them,  and  the  succour  which  she  had  af- 
forded them,  as  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war; 
and  hostilities  had  actually  begun,  when  Spain  offer- 
ed her  mediation,  and  proposed  a general  peace  for 
a term  of  years,  with  a meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the 
belligerent  powers  at  Madrid,  to  which  those  of  the 
United  States  were  to  be  admitted,  a lid  treated  ns 
lh<*  representatives  of  an  independent  people.  Altho’ 
it  was  not  insisted  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
should  formally  recognise  Ins  former  subjects  as  inde- 


pendent, it  was  understood  that  they  should  he  so  rfe 
fucto,  and  absolutely  separated  from  the  empire  of 
Great  Britiuu.  On  the  declaration  by  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James,  that  no  negoeiation  would  be  entered  mto 
with  the  United  States,  even  under  the  modifications 
proposed,  the  Catholic  king  determined  on  taking  a 
part  in  tin?  war,  and  ordered  his  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don to  deliver  a resc  ript,  in  which,  after  reciting  sev- 
eral grounds  of  complaint,  he  declared  his  seven  igu’s 
determination  to  use  every  means  in  his  powe  r to 
obtain  justice.  The  ambassador  left  London  without 
taking  leave ; and  letters  ol  marque  and  1 
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against  the  ships  and  subjects  of  Spain  were  immedi- 
ately issued. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  war  was  declared  by 
Spain;  and  on  the  eighth  of  July,  a royal  schedule 
was  issued,  authorising  the  king’s  subjects  in  the  In- 
dies to  take  part  in  it,  the  latter  document  reciting 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  sought  to  indemni- 
fy himself,  for  the  loss  of  his  American  provinces,  by 
the  seizure  of  those  of  Spain,  having,  by  various  ar- 
tifices, endeavoured  to  raise  up  new  enemies  against 
her,  among  the  Indian  nations  in  Florida,  whom  he 
had  induced  to  conspire  against  the  king’s  innocent 
vassals  in  Louisiana. 

With  the  official  account  of  the  rupture,  Galvez, 
who  had  hitherto  exercised  the  functions  of  governor 
pro  tempore,  received  the  king’s  commission  of  go- 
vernor and  intendant.  lie  immediately  thought  of  the 
attack  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  convened  a council  of  war  to  deliberate  on 
it.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  and  the  council 
recommended  that,  until  a reinforcement  could  be 
obtained  from'  Havana,  defensive  measures  should  be 
alone  resorted  to. 

Impatient  of  the  state  of  inaction  to  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council  condemned  him,  the  chief 
endeavoured  to  collect  a body  of  men  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  taking  on  himself  the  responsibility  of 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  legal  advi- 
sers. There  were  a number  of  men  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  and  near  New-Orleans,  who  offered 
their  services.  The  militia  volunteered  theirs.  In 
this  manner,  with  the  regular  f orce  and  many  of  the 
people  of  colour,  an  army  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
men  was  collected.  The  fatigue  of  a forced  march 
and  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate  towards  the 
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end  of  die  summer,  considerably  reduced  this  force 
before  they  reached  Fort  Bute,  on  bayou  Manchac, 
which  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  within  less  than  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  royal  schedule  authorising  the  king’s  Ameri- 
can subjects  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

The  army  marched,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Baton 
Rouge.  Colonel  Dickson  had  there  a garrison 
of  little  more  than  four  hundred  British  soldiers  and 
one  hundred  militia.  lie  was  well  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions;  bill  the  fort  was 
in  ruins,  and  his  men  sickly.  He  was  not,  however, 
to  ho  surprised  by  a covp  <1e  main . Galvez  imme- 
diat  ly  invested  die  fort,  and  began  with  the  erection 
of  batteries,  on  which  he  mounted  his  heavy  ord- 
nance. In  two  hours  and  a half  after  the  cannonade 
began,  on  the  twent\ -first  of  September,  Dickson 
proposed  a capitulation,  which  was  soon  after  agreed 
to.  The  honors  of  war  were  accorded  to  the  garrison, 
and  they  were  made  prisoner  . The  surrmeu  r of 
fort  Panin ure,  at  Natchez,  and  two  small  posts, 
one  on  Amite  river  and  the  other  on  Thompson 
creek,  were  included  in  the  capitulation.  Don  Car- 
los de  Grandpre  was  left  in  command  at  Baton  * 
Rouge,  with  two  officers  under  him  at  fort  Bute  and 
fort  Panmure,  and  the  army  marched  back  to  New- 
Oi  leans. 

Julien  Poydras,  (a  gentleman  who  afterwards  be- 
came conspicuous  by  bis  great  wealth  and  bis 
services  in  congress,  and  the  territorial  and  state  le- 
gislatures) celebrated  the  achievement  of  Galvez  in 
a small  poem,  in  the  French  language,  which  was 
primed  and  circulated  at  the  king’s  expense. 

The  elements  were  not  so  favourable  to  Louisiana, 
as  the  God  of  war.  A hurricane  desolated  it  in  the 
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fall,  and  die  small-pox,  the  ravages  of  which  were  not 
yet  lessened  by  innoculation  or  vaccination,  made 
much  havotk  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  arms  of  the.United  States  were  not  as  success- 
ful on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  as  those  ot  Spain 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the 
summer,  the  Americans  made  an  irruption,  under 
General  Howe,  into  the  province  of  East  Florida, 
and  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  proved  fatal  to  a considerable  part  of  the 
forces.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  also  made,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  to  dislodge  the  English  from  Sa- 
vannah. 

Congress, availing  themselves  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  Britain,  sent  a minister  to 
Madrid  to  negotiate  a treaty.  He  was  particularly 
instructed  to  insist  on  their  right  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  sea. 

The  claim  was  opposed  by  Spain,  and  discounte- 
nanced by  France.  The  minister  ofFrance,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, had  urged  that  his  sovereign  was  anxious 
to  see  the  independence  of  the  United  States  acknow- 
ledged by  Spain,  and  a treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce entered  into  by  these  powers;  and  he  had  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  congress  several 
matters  which  the  Catholic  king  viewed  its  highly 
important.  These  were  the  rights  of  Spain  to  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  to  the 
possession  of  both  the  Fioridas,  and  all  the  territory 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  hack  settle- 
ments of  the  former  British  provinces,  according  to 
the  proclamation  of  1703.  It  was  contended  that 
no  part  of  the  territory,  thus  claimed,  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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whole  of  if,  with  the  Floridas,  was  a possession  of 
the  British  crown,  and  consequently  a legitimate  ob- 
ject against  which  the  Catholic  king  might  direct 
his  arms,  with  a view  to  its  permanent  acquisition. 
It  was  suggested  that  it  was  expected  by  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid,  that  congress  would  prohibit  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  southern  states  from  making  any  attempt 
towards  settling  or  conquering  this  portion  of  terri- 
tory. The  minister  concluded  that  the  United  States 
possessing  no  territory  beyond  the  mountains, except 
the  posts  of  Kaskaskia  and  a few  others,  from  which 
they  had  momentarily  driven  the  British,  would 
view  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  an  unimpor- 
tant object,  in  comparison  with  the  recognition  of 
their  independence  by,  and  an  alliance  with  Spain. 
The  late  declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  and  the  hostili- 
ties commenced  by  Galvez,  an  account  of  which  was 
received  at  Philadelphia  while  congress  was  delibe- 
rating on  the  communication  of  the  French  minister, 
had,  it  is  believed,  considerable  influence  in  the  sub- 
sequent  determination  of  that  body  to  insist  on  the 
claim. 

This  year,  a number  ofFrench  hunters,  ( coureurs 
<le  hois,)  who  had  strayed  to  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland river,  built  a few  cabins  on  a spot  soon  after 
called  the  Bluff,  and  since  known  as  the  one  on  which 
the  town  of  Nashville  stands,  it  is  situated  within 
tlie  limits  then  claimed  by  the  state  of  North  Caroli- 
na, in  her  constitution,  and  within  the  territory  after- 
wards ceded  by  that  state  to  the  United  States.  The 
surrounding  country  was  inhabited  by  Indians  only; 
and  the  nearest  settlement  of  whites  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Watauga,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles. 
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Pauls  and  Duverger  were  the  ordinary  alcades  for 
the  year  1780. 

Galvez’s  success  at  Manchac  and  Baton  Rouge 
was  now  rewarded  by  a commission  of  brigadier- 
general 

Having  received  some  reinforcement  from  Ha- 
vana, he  left  New-Orleans,  early  in  January,  with  a 
larger  force  than  that  which  he  had  led  to  Baton 
Rouge  during  the  preceding  year.  His  object  was 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Charlotte,  on  the  Mobile  river. 
He  was  overtaken  on  the  gulf  by  a storm,  by  which 
one  of  his  armed  vessels  was  stranded.  His  troops 
were  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  a part  of  his  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  was  either  totally  spoiled  or 
rendered  unfit  lor  use  for  some  time.  He  succeeded 
at  last  in  landing  his  army,  artillery,  military  stores, 
and  provisions,  on  the  eastern  point  of  Mobile 
river. 

Had  General  Campbell,  who  was  at  Pensacola 
with  a considerable  lorce,  sallied  out  and  attacked 
the  invaders,  their  dehat  would  have  been  inevi- 
table. Galvez  was  so  conscious  of  his  perilous  situ- 
ation, that  he  made  some  preparations  for  a march 
by  land  to  New-Orleans,  leaving  his  baggage  and 
artillery  behind.  He,  however,  determined  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  fort,  and  was  indebted,  for  his  success, 
to  the  supincncss  of the  enernv. 

On  his  arrival,  he  erected  six  batteries,  which  soon 
effected  a breach  in  the  walls  of  the  fort,  the  com- 
mandant of  which  capitulated  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March. 

General  Campbell  arrived  a few  days  after,  with 
a force  that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  pre- 
vented the  capture  of  the  fort,  but  which,  now  ih  t it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  became  useless. 
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Galvez,  on  his  return  to  New-Orleans,  determined 
on  the  attack  of  Pensacola ; but  the  force  he  could 
command  was  insufficient,  and  he  sent  an  officer  to 
the  captain-general  to  solicit  a reinforcement.  His 
messenger  returned  with  the  promise  of  one.  Im- 
patient of  the  delay,  he  sailed  for  Havana,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  intended  succour.  Having  obtained 
troops,  artillery  and  ammunition,  he  sailed  on  the  six- 
teenth of  October;  hut,  on  the  succeeding  day,  some 
ofhis  transports  foundered  in  a storm,  and  the  rest 
were  dispersed.  He  collected  and  brought  them 
back  to  Havana,  on  the  sixteenth  of  November. 

In  the  fall,  the  British  commanding  officer  at  Mi- 
chilimackinae,  with  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
men  from  his  garrison,  and  near  fourteen  hundred 
Indians,  attacked  the  Spanish  post  at  St.  Louis;  hut 
colonel  Clark,  who  was  still  at  Kaskaskia,  came  to 
its  relief  The  Indians  who  came  from  Michili- 
mackinac,  having  no  idea  of  fighting  any  hut  Span- 
iards, refused  to  act  against  Americans,  and  com- 
plained of  having  been  deceived.  Clark  released 
about  fifty  prisoners  lliat  had  been  made,  and  the 
enemy  made  the  best  ofhis  way  home. 


The  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid  failed 
in  his  negotiation,  and  their  independence  was  not 
acknowledged  by  Spain. 

The  British  army  was  this  year  successful  in  South 
Carolina.  Charleston  surrendered  on  the  twelfth  of 
May.  T 'arleton  routed,  soon  after,  a party  of  Ame- 
ricans under  Buford,  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
North  Carolina,  (hates  was  defeated  at  Camden  on 
the  sixteenth  of  August,  and  Sumpter,  or?  the  Cataw- 
ba, on  the  eighteenth.  After  this,  Lord  Cornwallis 
invaded  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  - 
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Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Cagigal  succeeded,  during 
the  year  1781,  Navarro,  as  captain-general  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

Galvez  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mariseal  de 
camp.  The  attention  he  had  to  give  to  military 
concerns  leaving  him  no  time  to  he  bestowed  on  the 
fiscal,  Don  Martin  Navarro,  he  contador,  was 
appointed  Intendant,  and  Don  Manuel  Sera  no  asses- 
sor of  the  intendancy.  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Ar- 
niesto  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  of 
government,  which  he  held  until  the  cession. 

Galvez  left  Havana  for  Pensacola  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  ofFebruarv,  with  a man  of  war,  two  frigates, 
and  several  transports,  on  hoard  of  which  were  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen  soldiers,  a competent  train 
of  artillery,  and  abundance  of  ammunition.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Don  Joseph  Cabrode  Irazabal. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  he  landed  his  troops,  ord- 
nance and  military  stores  on  the  island  of  St.  Ro-a, 
and  on  the  next  day,  erected  a battery  to  support  the 
fleet  on  its  passage  over  the  bar.  The  attempt  to 
cross  it  was  made  on  the  eleventh;  but  the  cornu 
dore’s  ship  having  got  aground,  it  was  abandoned.  On 
the  next  day,  Galvez  wrote  to  Irazabal,  expressing 
his  uneasiness  at  the  risk  which  the  lleet  and  convoy 
must  run  by  remaining  long  exposed  to  a storm  on 
a dangerous  coast,  and  requested  him  to  call 
the  captains  of  the  armed  vessels  on  board  of  his  ' 
ship,  and  lake  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  fleet  and  transports  over  the  bar. 
This  was  done,  and  Irazabal  reported  that  these  of- 
ficers had  declared  they  were  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  probable  success  of  a second  attempt, 
as  they  were  without  a correct  chart  of  the  coast. 
They  complained  that  the  pilots  on  board  of  the 
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fleet  were  incapable  of  affording  any  aid ; every  ac- 
count which  they  had  gi  ven  of  the  soundings  having 
proved  erroneous;  adding  that  their  ships  had  near- 
ly all  lost  their  rudders  on  the  eleventh,  and  express- 
ing their  belief  that,  if  they  had  proceeded  any  fur- 
ther, they  should  have  found  prompt  and  effectual 
manoeuvres  impossible*.  They  observed  also,  that 
they  had  all  along  feared,  that  the  artillery  of  the 
fort  could  reach  the  channel ; but  they  had  now 
tin*  melancholy  certainty  that  it  commanded,  not  only 
the  channel  over  the  bar,  but  evert  the  island  of  St. 
Rosa.  T here  being,  in  the  fort,  twenty-four  poun- 
ders, the  balls  of  which  would  rake,  fore  and  aft,  any 
vessel  that  should  attempt  to  cross  the  bar, 
and  die  direction  of  the  channel  was  such, 
dial  they  were  obliged  to  present  their  sides,  poop 
and  prow  to  the  enemy’s  guns;  that  the  channel  was, 
besides,  so  narrow,  that  the  first  ship  that  got 
aground  would  obstruct  the  passage,  and  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  current  preventing  any  quick  manoeuvre,  the 
ships  would  run  foul  of  each  other  before  they  could 
turn,  eve  n if  that  were  possible.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  the  general  deemed  the  crossing 
of  the  bar  an  object  of  vast  importance  to  the  king’s 
service,  the  com  mo  lore  should  send  one  or  two 
officers,  attended  by  three  or  four  pilots,  to  sound  the 
channel  as  far  as  Toint  Siguenza,  during  the  night; 
a fire!  being  made  on  that  point,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  direction  in  which  a vessel  might  he  most  easily 
managed ; after  which,  a second  trial  might  be  made. 

Iruzalml  expressed  his  individual  opinion,  that  any 
attempt  to  attack  the  British  by  water  would  be  fruit- 
less, and  recommended  that  the  land  force  should 
be  immediately  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
fort. 
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Galvez  thought  ho  discovered,  in  the  commodore 
and  the  captains  of  the  armed  ships,  a reluctance  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  any  measure^  of  which  they 
imagined  he  would  exclusively  reap  the  glory  incase 
of  success,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  impede, 
rather  than  to  aid  his  plans.  He  replied  to  Irazubal, 
that  the  loss  of  a ship  or  two,  from  which  all  on 
board  could  easily  he  saved,  was  not  to  be  putin  com- 
parison with  that  of  the -whole  fleet  and  the  trans- 
ports, to  which  they  were  exposed  in  case  of  a storm, 
and  which  would  entirely  prevent  the  success  of  their 
undertaking.  After  having  requested  that  the  cap- 
tains should  again  t.-e  called  together  to  reconsider 
their  former  report,  he  determined  to  attempt,  with 
the  naval  means  of  which  lie  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand, what  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  commo- 
dore. 

Accordingly,  the  brig  Galvezton,  commanded  by 
Rousseau,  which  had  lately  arrived  with  ordnance 
from  New-Orleans,  cast  anchor  near  the  bar;  and 
the  captain,  having  sounded  the  channel  as  far  as 
Point  Siguenza,  during  the  night  between  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth,  he  next  morning  reported 
there  was  water  enough  in  the  shallowest  part  of  the 
channel  for  the  largest  ship  in  the  fleet,  with  her  full 
load. 

The  captains  of  the  armed  ships  met  on  board  of 
the  commodore’s  ship,  and  having  reconsidered  their 
report  of  the  fourteenth,  declared  tiny  could  not  do 
anything  but  refer  the  general  to  it. 

Don  Joseph  de  Espeleta  had  arrived  on  the  six- 
teenth, with  the  force  from  Mobile  and  the  miiitia 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  seventeenth, 
Don  Estcvan  Mirocame  from  New-Orleans  with  the 
Louisiana  forces.  They  all  landed  on  the  western 
side  of  Rio  Perdido. 
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Convinced,  now,  there  was  no  means  of  inducing 
Irazabal  to  make  a second  attempt  to  bring  the  fleet 
and  convoy  over  the  bar,  Galvez,  from  the  experience 
he  had  on  his  way  to  Mobile  in  the  spring,  and  from 
Havana  in  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year,  of  the  dan- 
ger he  incurred  by  remaining  longer  exposed  to 
a storm,  directed  the  brig  Galvezton,  a schooner 
just  arrived  from  New-Orlcans,  under  the  order  of 
Itiano,  and  two  gun  boats,  which  constituted  all  the 
naval  force  under  his  immediate  command,  to  pre- 
pare for  crossing  the  bar;  in  the  hope  that  their  suc- 
cess might  induce  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy  to 
fallow  them.  Towards  noon,  Rousseau,  with  his 
brig,  the  schooner,  and  gun  boats,  cast  anchor  near 
the  bar,  and  at  half  past  two,  Galvez  went  on  board 
of  the  brig,  directed  a pendant  to  be  displayed  on  her 
main  mast,  a salute  to  be  fired,  and  sail  to  be  set. 
The  fort  immediately  began  a brisk  cannonade,  prin- 
cipally directed  upon  the  brig,  on  board  of  which  it 
was  apparent  the  general  was  embarked.  Neither 
the  brig,  schooner,  nor  gun  boats  received  any  injury, 
except  in  their  sails  and  rigging;  and  Galvez  landed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  the  island  of  St.  Rosa, 
under  a salute,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  his 
men. 

Ilis  success  determined  Irazabal  to  send  the  fleet 
and  convoy  over  the  bar,  except  his  own  ship,  which, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  reladen  for  her  return  to 
Havana.  This  was  effected  on  the  next  day.  The 
frigates  led  the  way,  and  the  convoy  followed.  The 
fort  kept  a brisk  fire  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  until  the 
hindmost  vessel  was  out  of  its  reach.  The  shipping 
received  some  injury,  hut  no  individual  was  hurt. 
Galvez  had  advanced  in  a boat,  and  remained  in  the 
midst  of  the  convoy  until  the  last  vessel  anchored. 
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At  four  o'clock,  lie  made  an  effort,  with  two  of  his 
aids,  to  cross  the  bar,  in  order  to  go  and  confer  with 
Espeleta  and  Miro,and  devise  with  them  a plan  of  at- 
tack; but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him  to 
desist,  and  he  reached  the  camp  at  midnight. 

In  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  he  sent  one  of 
his  aids  to  general  Campbell  with  a message,  in 
which  he  informed  him  that,  when  the  British  came 
to  Havana  in  170*2,  tiieir  commander  intimated  to  the 
captain-general  of  the  Catholic  king,  that  if  any  of 
the  king’s  edifices,  shifts,  or  other  property  were  des- 
troyed, the  Spaniards  would  be  treated  with  all  the 
rigour  and  severity  of  the  laws  of  war;  that  the  inti- 
mation was  now  made  to  the  general  and  whoever  it 
might  concern,  and  under  the  same  terms. 

At  night,  the  British  sat  fire  to  a guard-house  on 
die  beach;  and  Calvez  sent  Riano’s  schooner,  with 
the  launch  of  the  brig  Galvezton,  which,  for  a while, 
kept  up  a brisk  fire  of  grape  shot  on  the  beach. 

A British  officer  came  to  the  camp,  early  on  the 
follow  ing  day,  with  a message  from  Campbell,  stating 
that  an  enemy’s  threats  could  only  he  considered  as 
a stratagem  of  war,  and  expressing  his  hope  that,  in 
the  defence  of  Pensacola,  he  should  resort  to  no 
measure  not  justified  hv  the  usages  of  war.  He 
made  his  acknowledgment  for  the  frank  intimation 
he  had  received, and  gave  assurance  that  his  con- 
duct would  be  regulated  by  that  of  die  Spanish  com- 
mander, with  regard  to  certain  propositions  lie  had 
to  make,  in  conjunction  with  tiie  governor. of  West 
Florida. 


At  noon,  an  aid  of  Campbell,  accompanied  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Dickson,  who  had  been  taken  the 
preceding  year  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  liberated  on  his 
parol,  came  in  a boat  bearing  a ling  of  truce,  and 
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delivered  to  Galvez  letters  from  Campbell  and  gov- 
ernor Chester. 

The  first  expressed  his  conviction  that  humanity 
required,  as  much  as  possible,  the  exemption  of  inno- 
cent individuals  from  the  disasters  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  war;  and  added,  that  die  garrison  of  Pensa- 
cola was  unable  to  resist  the  force  brought  against 
it,  without  the  total  destruction  of  the  town,  and  the 
consequent  ruin  of  its  inhabitants;  and  he  expressed 
his  desire  that  the  town  and  garrison  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  victor — a desire,  he  said,  which  arose 
from  the  hope  he  entertained  that  the  efforts  of  the 
troops  he  commanded  would  he  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  town 
should  be  preserved,  without  receiving  any  unneces- 
sary injury  from  either  party,  during  the  siege  of  the 
redoubt  of  the  marine  and  Fort  George,  within  which 
he  meant  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
vince for  the  British  crown,  under  the  stipulation 
that  the  town  of  Pensacola  should  not  be  used,  by 
either  army,  for  the  purpose  either  of  protecting  itself 
or  annoying  its  adversary;  but  remain  the  safe  asy- 
lum of  women,  children,  the  aged  and  infirm.  lie 
added  that,  in  case  his  proposition  was  rejected,  and 
the  Spaniards  sought  a shelter  in  Pensacola,  it  would 
become  his  duty  immediately  to  destroy  it.  * 

The  governor  proposed  that  some  Spanish  prison- 
ers in  his  possession  should  he  liberated  on  their  [Ka- 
rol, on  the  assurance  of  Galvez,  that  they  should 
not  he  employed  in  the  military  or  civil  service  of 
the  Catholic  king,  during  the  war,  unless  they  were 
sooner  exchanged. 

Galvez  gave  orders  that  his  men  should  he  drawn 
out  under  arms,  in  order  that  the  messengers  of 
Campbell  and  Chester  might  report  w hat  kind  and 
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number  of  troops  were  under  his  command.  These 
gentlemen  were  afterwards  dismissed  with  a verbal 
message,  importing  that  Galvez  was  prevented  by 
indisposition  from  preparing  a written  answer,  and 
that  one  would  be  sent  on  the  next  day. 

During  the  night,  the  British  sat  fire  to  a few 
houses  near  Fort  St.  George. 

In  his  reply,  on  the  twenty-second,  Galvez  stated 
that  what  he  had  seen,  since  the  departure  of  Camp- 
bell’s aid  and  lieutenant-colonel  Dickson,  convinced 
him  that  those  who  sent  them  had  no  other  object 
but  procrastination,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  his  own 
credulity  and  their  attempt  to  deceive  him;  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  proposition  but  that  of  a surrender; 
and  the  conflagration  of  Pensacola,  so  long  as  it  was 
not  attributable  to  any  fault  of  his,  would  be  contem- 
plated with  as  much  indifference  as  the  burning  of  its 
incendiaries! 

Campbell  rejoined,  that  the  haughty  style  assumed 
by  the  Spanish  chief,  far  from  its  intended  effect, 
would  have  that  of' exciting  the  utmost  opposition  to 
the  ambitious  views  of  Spain;  that  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Fort  George  liad  done  nothing  but  his 
duty,  in  destroying  a fcwr  houses  near  it,  which  af- 
forded protection  to  the  enemy;  and  that  if  the  inva- 
ders sought  to  avail  themselves  of  Pensacola,  by 
seeking  an  asylum  there,  it  would  be  immediately 
destroyed. 

Campbell  now  retreated  into  the  fort  with  all  the 
force  under  his  orders,  and  the  Spaniards  lost  no 
time  in  opening  a land  communication  between  the 
bay  and  the  town,  and  erecting  their  works  on  both 
sides  of  the  British  fortifications.  They  were  provid- 
ed with  a good  train  of  artillery. 

The  attack  was  not,  however,  commenced  until  the 
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beginning  of  April.  From  the  fleet  in  front,  and  the 
bau (Ties  on  either  side,  the  British  were  exposed  to 
a tremendous  fire,  and  their  men  often  driven 
from  their  guns.  But,  they  having  for  a longtime 
anticipated  a siege,  the  fortifications  were  in  excellent 
repair,  and  their  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions 
abundant;  so  that  the  Spaniards  made  but  little  im- 
pression. A lower  battery,  which  the  British  hastily 
erected, and  on  which  the\  j ut  heavy  can  on,  soon 
enabled  them  to  drive  the  ships  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay.  Galvez  w as  unable  to  annoy  his  enemy 
by  the  side  batteries,  and  fora  while  reduced  to  com- 
parative inaction.  At  last,  a lucky  accident,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  favoured  his  enterprise.  The 
magazine,  in  one  of  the  advanced  redoubts,  took  fire 
from  a shell  and  blew  up.  The  works  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  explosion,  and  a free  pas- 
sage opened.  Galvez  immediately  sent  Espeleta, 
with  a strong  detachment,  to  occupy  the  middle 
ground,  in  which  they  were  protected  by  the  ruins 
of  the  redoubt;  and  soon  alter,  he  sent  four  field 
pieces,  with  which  a brisk  fire  wras  begun.  At  this 
moment  a white  flag  was  hoisted  in  Fort  George, 
and  an  officer  came  out  to  propose  a capitula- 
tion. 

The  terms  of  it  were  soon  agreed  on,  and  it 
w?as  signed  on  the  ninth  of  May.  The  w hole  pro- 
vince of  West  Florida  was  surrendered  to  Spain, 
with  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  men.  They  w ere  allow  ed  the  honors  of 
war,  and  to  retain  their  baggage  and  private 
property,  and  were  transported  to  their  sovereign’s 
dominions,  under  a stipulation  that  they  should 
not  serve  against  Spain  or  her  allies,  until  duly  ex- 
changed. 
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Don  Arthur  O’Neil,  an  Irish  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  was  left  in  command  at  Pensacola. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  garrison  drieen  out  of  fort  Panmnre . — Dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants. — Hurricane . — Execs- 
sice  food. — Battle  of  Guilford — Surrender  ef  the 
British  army  at  York. — Galvez's  promotion.— 
Father  Cyrillo. — Don  Ester  an  Miro. — Com- 
mercial reg  illations. — Pvt  i im  inary  article  s. — 
Don  Joseph  de  Espdeta . — Treaty  of  peace. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  siege  of  Pensa- 
cola, which  was  very  near  involving  some  of  the 
British  near  Natchez  in  serious  difficulties.  General 
Lyman,  who,  we  have  seen,  had,  with  some  of  his 
adherents  in  Connecticut,  obtained  grants  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fort  Panmure,  and  formed 
agricultural  establishments  in  1775,  was  now  dead, 
and  his  ibllowcrs  had  seen,  with  considerable  regret 
the  British  lorce,  that  protected  them,  driven  from  th 
fort,  and  replaced  !>y  Spanish  soldiers.  During  th 
siege,  on  the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  a fleet,  whi- 
had  been  mistaken  for  a British  one,  they  consider) 
the  success  of  their  sovereign’s  cause  in  West  Floi 
da  so  certain,  that  they  determined  on  giving  him  i 
evidence  of  their  loyalty,  by  dislodging  the  Spaniarc 
from  the  fort.  Having  engaged  most  of  the  othei 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  their  plan,  and  secured 
the  co-operation  of  a number  of  die  neighbouring 
Indians,  they  raised,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Aprd 
the  British  standard,  in  view,  but  beyond  the  reaclu 
the  guns,  of  the  fort.  During  the  night,  they  .er- 
proached  the  lort,  brought  some  artillery  to  beanm- 
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it,  but  a heavy  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  fort  soon 
compelled  them  (o  retire. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  the  Spaniards  fired  on,  and 
destroyed  a house,  at  small  distance,  behind  which 
the  insurgents  had  taken  shelter:  hut  the  latter  hav- 
ing procured  a field  piece, approached  and  fired  on  the 
fort,  wounding  a corporal,  who  died  on  the  next  day. 
During  the  night,  the  firing  was  contiucd,  with  some 
intervals. 

The  commandant  of  the  fort,  sent,  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  one  of  his  officers  to  the  insurgents, 
to  represent  to  them  die  danger  to  which  they  expos- 
ed themselves,  by  a rebellion  against  their  lawful 
sovereign — recommending  to  them  to  deliver  up  their 
leaders  and  disperse; and  promising  that  if  they  did 
so,  the  royal  clemency  should  he  extended  to  them. 
They  promised  to  send  an  answer  the  next  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  morning,  a planter  came  to  the  fort 
with  a letter  from  McIntosh,  one  of  the  most  respec- 
table inhabitants  of  the  district,  informing  him  that 
vhat  the  messenger  would  say  could  be  relied  on. 
"’his  man,  on  being  questioned,  said  the  fort  was  un- 
?rmined,  and  would  he  blown  up  tiie  following  day. 
ere  was  a deep  valley,  tit  a very  short  distance 
n the  fort,  at  which  the  Spaniards  had  noticed  a 
isiderable  number  of  persons,  during  the  preced- 
days,  a circumstance  which  gave  some  credit  to 
e story. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  the  men,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  commandant,  being  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue and  watching,  and  the  ammunition  and  provi- 
‘ons  nearly  consumed,  he  surrendered  the  fort,  on 
'ng  permitted  to  inarch  with  his  garrison  to  Baton 
re. 

e evacuation  of  fort  Pamnure,  by  the  Spaniards, 
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was  soon  followed  by  the  report  that  the  rumour  of 
die  approach  of  a British  fleet  was  unfounded,  and  af- 
terwards by  that  of  Galvez’s  success  at  Pensacola. 

Those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  this  short 
revolution,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  settlers 
from  Connecticut,  fearful  of  meeting  the  fate  of 
O’Reilly’s  victims  at  New-Orleans,  determined  on 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  Savannah,  in  Geor- 
gia, how  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  the  British — 
altho’  they  had  to  cross  an  immense  wilderness,  in- 
habited by  hostile  Indians. 

The  contest  between  Great  Britain,  (the  subjects 
of  which  they  were,)  and  the  American  States,  ren- 
dering a direct  course  dangerous,  they  were  obliged 
to  enter  North  Carolina,  descend  below  the  Alatama- 
ha,  and  cross  again  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  Savannah, 
on  its  northern  limit.  In  the  performance  of  this 
circuitous  journey,  they  were  employed  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  days. 

The  caravan  was  numerous,  and  included  women 
and  children,  some  of  the  latter  at  the  breast.  All 
were  mounted  on  horseback;  but  the  ruggedness  of 
the  ground  induced  such  as  were  able  to  walk,  to 
travel  most  of  the  way  on  foot.  The  country  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous,  and  often  broad  and  deep 
water  courses;  steep  and  lofty  mountains  obstructed 
their  course;  and  impervious  marshes  often  required 
them  to  make  long  and  tedious  circuits.  The  Choc- 
taws, through  whose  country  and  along  whose  bor- 
der their  journey  lay  to  a great  extent,  having  espous- 
ed the  cause  of  the  Spaniards,  were  their  enemies; 
and  from  an  Indian  foe,  no  stratagem,  no  speed,  no 
distance  can  insure  safety.  Famine  also  threatened 
them,  in  their  best  circumstances;  often  they  suffer- 
ed intensely  from  thirst;  and  disease,  at  times,  com- 
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pellecl  those  who  were  well  to  halt  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sick 

They  separated  into  two  companies,  on  reaching 
the  state  of  Georgia:  one  was  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; the  other  crossed  the  Alatainaha,  and  journey- 
ed to  its  mouth,  where  they  constructed  a raft,  on 
which  they  crossed  with  their  horses,  and  finally 
reached  the  town  of  Savannah  in  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  Louisiana  was 
desolated  by  a hurricane.  This  year,  the  Mississippi 
rose  to  a greater  height  than  was  remembered  by 
the  oldest  inhabitants.  In  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas, the  inundation  w as  extreme.  The  few  spots 
which  the  water  did  not  reach,  were  covered  with 
deer. 


The  affairs  of  the  United  States  had  a very  gloomy 
aspect  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  and  a bril- 
liant one  towards  its  conclusion.  The  new  year 
found  the  British  in  possession  of  the  states  of  Geor- 
gia and-South  Carolina  ; and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
had  invaded  that  of  North  Carolina,  and  driven  Ge- 
neral Green  into  Virginia,  gained  a considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  latter  on  his  return  into  North  Caro- 
lina,  at  the  battle  ofGuilford.  The  American  army 
was  now  reduced  to  a deplorable  weakness;  and  the 
remnant  of  it,  which  still  existed,  was  unpaid,  un- 
clothed, and  often  unfed.  Under  the  pressure  of 
these  complicated  sufferings,  a considerable  * portion 
of  the  soldiers  had  been  in  open  revolt;  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  say,  with  confidence,  how  long  the  patri- 
otism of  the  residue  would  support  them,  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

The  enemies  of  America  exulted,  and  her  friends 
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desponded.  In  this  inauspicious  state  of  her  affairs, 
congress  relaxed,  for  an  instant,  the  firmness  which 
had  uniformly  characterised  that  body,  and  manifest- 
ed a disposition  to  sacrifice  remote  interests,  though 
of  great  future  magnitude,  for  immediate  advantages, 
aifd  instructed  their  minister  at  Madrid  to  relinquish, 
should  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
below  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  a 
free  port  on  its  banks.  The  minister,  finding  him- 
self obliged  to  comply  with  the  instructions,  had  the 
firmness  to  add,  the  offer  to  renounce  the  claim  was 
made  with  a view  of  procuring,  at  once,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce;  and  if  these  objects 
were  not  immediately  attained,  congress  would  con- 
sider themselves  at  liberty  to  insist  on  their  claim 
thereafter.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  did  not,  howev- 
er, think  proper  to  negotiate  at  this  period,  and 
the  United  States  afterwards  availed  themselves 
of  the  prudent  and  spirited  conduct  of  their  minis- 
ter. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  marched  from  Guilford 
court-house  to  Wilmington,  where  he  staid  until  the. 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  when  he  marched  to  Yorktown, 
in  Virginia.  lie  was  afterwards  invested  by  the  al- 
lied forces  of  the  United  States  and  France,  supported 
by  a French  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  to  whom  he  surrendered  on  the  nineteenth 
of  October. 

Galvez’s  success  at  Pensacola  was  rewarded  by  a 
commission  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king’s  ar- 
mies, the  cross  ofa  knight  pensioner  of  the  royal  and 
distinguished  order  of  Charles  the  third,  and  he 
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• was  appointed  captain-general  of  th6  provinces  of 
Louisiana  and  Morula. 

Father  Cyrillo,  of  Barcelona,  was  made  a bishop 
44  in  partibus  i'/uldiinn”  and  received  the  canoni- 
cal institution  of  the  see  ofTricnly,  a town  in  Greece. 
He  was  given  as  coadjutor  to  Don  Santiago  Joseph 
dc  Estaveria,  who  still  occupied  the  see  of  Cuba,  and 
was  directed  to  exercise  his  episcopal  functions  in 
Louisiana. 


The  Spanish  cabinet  had  directed  Galvez  to  at- 
tempt, after  the  surrender  of  Pensacola,  the  capture 
of  the  Bahama  islands ; but  a simultaneous  attack 
on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  hv  the  combined  forces  of 
Spain  and  France,  being  contemplated,  Don  Juan 
Manuel  do  Cagigal  was  employed  in  the  former 
service,  and  Galvez  sailed  for  Hispaniola,  where 
the  combined  forces  were  to  assemble, with  the  view 
of taking  the  command  of  those  of  Spain. 

On  the  departure  of  the  captain-general,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  was  provisionally  vested  in 
Don  Estevan  Miro,  colonel  of  the  roy  al  armies. 

Cagigal  sailed  from  Havana,  in  the  spring,  with 
three  regiments  and  a large  train  of  artillery;  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  178’2,  the  captain-general 
of  the  Bahama  inlands  (John  Maxwell)  signed  a ca- 
pitulation, by  which  they  were  surrendered  to  the 
arms  of  the  Catholic  king. 

The  war,  and  the  capture  of  the  British  forts  on 
the  Mississippi,  had  deprived  the  planters  of  Louisi- 
ana of  the  great  advantage  they  derived  from  the 
illicit  trade  carried  on  by  British  traders.  On  the 
representation  of  Galvez,  considerable  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  commerce  of  the  province,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  January,  by  a schedule  which 
was  published  in  New-Orleans  in  the  spring. 
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In  the  preamble  of  this  document,  the  king  states 
that  his  royal  solicitude  and  wishes  have  always  been 
to  secure  to  his  vassals  the  utmost  felicity,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a free  trade ; 
that  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  so  important  an  object 
in  the  regulations  he  had  made  for  the  commerce  of 
his  vast  dominions  in  the  Indies — firmly  persuaded 
that  the  protection  of  trade  and  industry  has  a great 
influence  on  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a nation. 
Ills  majesty  then  adds,  that  the  province  of  Louisiana 
lias  particularly  merited  lus  royal  attention,  since  its 
annexation  to  his  dominions.  His  paternal  love  for  its 
inhabitants  had  induced  him  to  give  them  repeated 
proofs  that  a change  of  government  had  not  diminish- 
ed their  happiness.  But  notwithstanding  the  favours 
and  exemptions  he  had  beer,  pleased  to  grant  to  them, 
on  several  occasions,  particularly  by  the  regulations 
of  the  commerce  of  the  indies,  made  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  October,  1778,  experience  had  shown 
that  the  advantages  he  had  contemplated  were  not 
realised;  and  the  trade  in  peltries,  of  that  province, 
with  the  numerous  nations  of  Indians  who  surround 
it,  and  the  articles  #of  exportation  to  Europe,  which 
the  country  produces,  demanded  new  regulations. 
Accordingly,  and  with  the  view  of  rewarding  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  of  the  colonists,  during  the  late  cam- 
paigns for  the  recovery  of  the  territories  lately  pos- 
sessed by  Great  Britain,  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Gull  of  .Mexico,  the  following  favours  and  privileges 
are  granted  to  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

1.  Permission  is  given,  during  a period  of  ten 
years,  to  he  computed  from  the  day  on  which  peace 
may  be  proclaimed,  to  all  vessels  of  tlu  king’s  subjects 
in  the  province  of  ] .ouisiana,  bound  to  New-Orleans 
or  Pensacola,  to  sail  directly  with  their  cargoes  from 
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any  of  the  ports  of  France,  in  which  a Spanish  consul 
resides,  and  to  return  thereto  with  peltries  or  the 
produce  of  Louisiana  or  W est  Florida,  (except  spe- 
cie, the  exportation  of  which,  in  this  way,  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden)  under  the  (express  condition  that  a 
detailed  invoice  of  all  the  merchandise  on  board, 
signed  by  the  consul,  shall  be  delivered  by  him,  in  a 
sealed  cover,  to  the  captain,  to  be  presented  by  the 
latter  at  the  custom-house  of  the  place  of  destination. 

2.  In  case  of  urgent  necessity  in  the  colony,  the 
existence  of  which  nece  ssity  is  to  be  ceriificd  by 
the  governor  and  intendant,  permission  is  given  to 
the  colonists,  to  resort  to  any  port  in  the  French 
West  India  islands. 

3.  To  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  province  to 
the  ports  of  the  peninsula  to  which  it  is  allowed,  per- 
mission is  given  to  export,  from  New- Orl cans  and 
Pensacola , a n y spec i es  of  me rch and  ise  d i rectly  i rn  po  r- 
ted  there  from  ^pain,  to  be  landed  in  any  port  with- 
in the  king’s  American  dominions,  to  which  trade  is 
allowed,  paying  only  the  duty  with  which  such  mer- 
chandise would  have  been  charged  on  its  exportation 
from  the  peninsula,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the 
twelfth  of  October,  1778;  hut  the  exportation  of 
foreign  merchandise  imported  into  Louisiana,  is  for-  r 
bidden. 

1.  An  exemption  from  duty  is  granted,  during  the 
same  period,  on  negroes  imported  into  Louisiana  or 
West  Florida;  and  permission  is  given  to  procure 
them  in  the  colonies  of  neutral  or  allied  powers,  in 
exchange  for  produce  or  specie;  paying  only  for 
such  produce  and  specie,  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
seventh  article. 

5.  In  order  that  the  colonists  may  fully  enjoy  the 
favours  and  privileges  now  granted,  they  are  permit- 
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tod,  during  the  term  of  two  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  proclamation  of  peace  in  New-Or- 
lt*  ms  to  purchase  foreign  vessels  free  from  duty, 
and  such  vessels  are  to  be  considered  as  Spanish  bot- 
toms. 

0.  The  exportation  of  pipe  and  barrel  staves  from 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  is  permitted,  free  from  duty. 

7.  It  being  just  that  commerce  should  contribute  to 
the  charges  of  the  colony,  and  the  expenses  it  occa- 
sions, a duty  of  six  per  cent,  is  laid  on  all  merchan- 
dise exported  and  imported  by  the  king’s  subjects  in 
the  peninsula,  Louisiana,  and  West  Florida,  accord- 
ing to  a moderate  assessment. 

8.  Custom-houses  are  to  be  established  in  New- 
Orleans  and  Pensacola. 

The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  signed  at  Paris, 
on  die  thirtieth  of  Nov  ember. 

Le  Breton  and  Morales  were  the  ordinary  alcades 
for  the  year  1783,  and  the  following  one. 

Rodriguez  succeeded  Mazangein  the  clerkship  of 
the  cabildo. 

The  king  having  directed  Galvez  to  select  a briga- 
dier-general of  his  armies,  to  act  as  captain-general 
of  the  province  of  Louisiana  during  Galvez’s  absence 
on  the  intended  expedition  against  Jamaica, he  made 
choice  of  Don  Joseph  de  Espeleta. 

The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  were  signed  at  Paris,  on 
the  twentieth  of  January. 

The  definitive  treaties  between  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Spain,  were  signed,  at  Paris,  on 
the  third  day  of  September. 
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By  the  first,  the  king  ot*G real  Britain  acknowledg- 
ed the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  recog- 
nised,as  their  southern  boundary,  a line  to  he  drawn 
due  east  from  a point  in  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the 
latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees,  north  of  the  equator,  to 
the  middle  of  the  river  Apalachicola  or  Cataouche; 
thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with 
Flint  river;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary’s 
river;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Ma- 
ry’s river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  description  of  this  line  is  important,  as  it 
became  the  dividing  one  between  the  possessions  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

By  the  eighth  article,  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to 
the  gulf,  should  forever  remain  free  and  open  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  second,  Great  Britain  warranted  the  pro- 
vince of  West  Florida,  and  ceded  that  of  East  Flori- 
da to  Spain.  Eighteen  months  were  given  to  British 
subjects,  settled  in  these  provinces,  from  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  sell  their  property, 
receive  tlicir  dues,  and  transport  their  persons  and 
effects,  without  molestation  on  account  of  religion, 
or  under  any  other  pretext  whatever,  excepting  that  of 
debtor  crime. 

.The  claims  of  Spain  and  the  United  States,  under 
this  treaty,  were  not  easy  to  be  reconciled,  and  soon 
opened  a source  of  contention,  which  lasted  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  Catholic  king,  under  an  actual 
possession,  and  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  laid 
claim  to  all  the  territory  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Yazoo.  We  have  seen,  in  the  last  chapter  ot 
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the  preceding  volume,  that  immediately  after  the 
peace  of  1 76’i,  on  possession  being  taken  by  Great 
Britain,  the  northern  boundary  of  West  Florida  was 
fixed  at  the  thirty- first  degree  of  north  latitude;  but 
was  afterwards  extended  to  a line  drawn  due  east 
from  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river,  in  latitude  32.  28. 
with  the  view  of  comprehending,  within  the  limits 
of  the  province,  some  important  settlements — Spain 
contending  that  the  limits  being  then  fixed  in  the 
commission  of  tiie  British  governor,  had  continued 
the  same  until  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  below  their  southern  boundary,  was 
also  resisted.  The  Catholic  king,  as  owner  of  both 
banks  of  the  stream,  claimed  the  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  it,  and  the  consequent  right  of  preventing 
other  nations  from  navigating  it. 

The  United  States  contended  they  had  the  right  of 
going  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  assigned  to 
them  by  their  title — it  being  a natural  one;  because 
the  definitive  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  and  them, bearing  thesame  date, thatof  the  pre- 
liminary articles  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  priority  of  right;  and  Spain  could  not 
urge  a warranty  stipulated  in  her  preliminary  articles 
against  the  United  States,  who  had  a previous  title 
from  her  warrantor. 

In  support  ol  their  claim  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  gulf,  the  United  States  contended 
that  Spain  derived  every  right  which  she  had  to  the 
river  and  its  navigation,  from  France,  under  a treaty 
posterior  to  the  one  by  which  the  latter  power  had 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  navigating  the 
stream  to  the  gulf;  that  the  United  States  having 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  left 
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bank  above  (lie  bayou  Manchac,  bad  equally  done 
so  to  that  of  its  navigation ; which  right,  moreover, 
had  been  expressly  ceded  by  Great  Britain  in  the  lat- 
ter treaty. 

The  last  proposition  was  not,  perhaps,  absolutely 
correct,  Great  Britain  not  having  ceded  her  right,  but 
merely  a participation  in  it. 


Archives — Gazettes —Stoddard — Marshal. 
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Galvez's  promotion — Lepers — Unza get's  residence. 
— Census . — Colonial  expenditures. — A commis- 
sary of  the  holy  o ffice. — Acadians. — Commerce. 
— Bando  de  huen  gobierno — Don  Pedro  Pier? i as. 
— Kentucky . — Irish  priests. — Don  Diepo  de 
Guardoyui. — Trade  with  the  western  part  of  the 
Ui nited  States. — General  Wilkinson. — Trade 
with  Philadelphia. — North - Western  Territory 
of  the  U.  S. 

The  ordinary  a lead  op,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1785,  were  Forstall  and  Kernion. 

Early  in  this  year,  Galvez  received  a commission 
of  captain-general  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  of  die 
provinces  of  Louisiana  and  East  and  West  Florida, 
which  superceded  Espeleta’s.  In  the  summer,  on 
the  death  of  his, father,  he  was  promoted  to  die  vice- 
royalty of  Mexico,  hut  retained  the  caplaiu-general- 
ship  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 

There  being  a number  of  peisots  in  the  province 
affected  with  leprosy,  the  cahildo  erected  an  hospital 
for  their  reception,  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  on  a ridge 
of  high  land  between  it  and  bayou  St.  John,  which 
is  probably  the  ridge  ancientlv  separating  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  from  those  of  lake  Ponteharlrain. 

Miro  now  received  and  executed  a commission  of 
judge  of  residence  of  Unzaga. 

Residence  is  a term,  which,  in  the  jurisprudence 
ofSpain,  is  used  to  designate  an  inquiry  which  takes 
place  into  the  official  conduct  of  any  public  functiona- 
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ry,  whenever  by  death,  removal,  or  any  other  cause, 
he  has  ceased  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  decision  of  a judge  of  residence  is  reviewed,  on 
appeal,  by  the  council  of  the  Indies.  The  inquiry  is 
made  at  the  principal  place  of  the  district  in  which 
the  late  officer  exercised  his  functions.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  fear,  which  the  investigation  of 
every  act,  public  or  private,  of  an  officer  whom  any 
one  may  accuse,  and  who  is  given  up,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  every  species  of  reproach  and  vexation,  even 
from  envy  and  malice,  would  insure  the  zealous  and 
upright  discharge  of  his  duties;  that  those  who  are 
governed  by  an  officer  surrounded  by  a vigilance 
which  a thousand  motives  may  call  into  activity y 
would  find,  in  the  residence,  the  most  effectual  safe- 
guard against  his  passions,  his  avarice,  and  his  par- 
tiality. And  yet,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
abuses  of  authority  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
than  in  the  Spanish  provinces;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  officers  amass  large?  fortunes, is  an  evidence  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  which  the  love  of  gain  will  not 
surmount,  and  that  the  same  want  of  principle  which 
prompts  the  commission  of  dishonest  acts,  will  also 
suggest  the  means  of  avoiding  their  consequences. 
If  any  officer  thinks  of  the  residence,  it  is  to  intimi- 
date those  whom  he  might  fear,  or  to  purchase  their 
silence.  There  is  a league  between  all  persons  in  pla- 
ces subjected  to  a censure,  which  has  alway  caused  it 
to  degenerate  into  a men'  formality. 

An  accurate  census  of  die  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida  was  taken  this  year,  by  order  of 
Galvez,  which  produced  the  following  results: 

Within  the  city  of  Aeu -Orleans,  4980 
From  the  Ilalize  to  the  city,  - 2100 

At  the  Terrc-au x-lico u fs,  ‘ 576—7656 
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7656 

On  the  bayous  St.  John  and  Gentilly, 

678 

Tchoupitoulas, 

7016 

Parish  of  St.  Charles, 

1903 

St.  John  the  Baptist, 

1300 

St.  James, 

1332 

Lafourche, 

616 

Do.  interior, 

352 

Iberville, 

673 

Pointc  Coupee, 

1521 

Opelousas, 

1211 

A taka  pas, 

1070 

New  Iberia, 

125 

Washita, 

207 

Rapides, 

88 

Avoyelles, 

Natchitoches, 

287 

756 

Arkansas, 

196 

In  Lower  Louisiana, 

. . . . 27,046 

St.  Genevieve, 

591 

St.  Louis, 

In  Upper  Louisiana, 

897 

1,591 

Manchac, 

77 

Galvozton, 

242 

Baton  Rouge, 

270 

Natchez, 

1550 

Mobile, 

716 

Pensacola, 

592 

In  West  Florida, 

3,177 

Grand  Total, 

32,114 

Deducting,  from  the  grand  total,  3 177  persons,  the 
population  of  West  Florida,  and  1053,  the  number 
of  those  brought,  at  the  king's  expense,  from  the  Cana- 
ry islands  and  Malaga,  there  remains  a balance  of 
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27,581  souls;  which  show  that  the  population,  at  the 
arrival  of  O’Reilly  in  5 769,  was  more  than  doubled 
in  sixteen  years,  by  ordinary  means. 

The  number  of  white  persons  was  1-1,217;  that  of 
coloured  free  ones,  1203;  that  of  slaves,  10,531. 

A statement  was  made  by  the  intendant,  by  order 
of  the  captain-general,  of  the  expenses  of  the  province 
for  this  year,  and  is  as  follows: 

ETAT  MAJOR. 


The  governor  and  captain-general's  salary,  $10,000 


Assessor  of  government,  2,000 

Secretary  of  do.  1,000 

First  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  . 600 

Town  major,  1,200 

Aid  do.  710 

Adjutant,  600 

English  interpreter,  480 

Surveyor-general,  420 

Boat’s  patroon  and  seamen,  1,380 

Officers  attached  to  no  particular  corps, 

Colonel  with  lieutenant-colonel's  pay,  1,752 

Lieutenant-colonel,  * 1.752 

Two  do.  with 'rank,  but  pay  of  $372  only,  744 

Four  captains,  1,584 

One  do. 

Twelve  lieutenants,  4,320 

Four  sub-lieutenants,  \ 150 

ARTILLERY’. 


A company  complete, 
A storekeeper 
An  assistant  do. 

A master  armourer, 


18,117 
5 JO 
300 
220 


[Total  carried  over] 


19,451 
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(brought  over)  ........ 

49,451 

INFANTRY. 

A regiment  of  infantry, 

300,838 

DRAGOONS. 

A company  complete, 

11,230 

A house  for  their  barracks, 

350 

CARABiNlERS. 

All  adjutant, 

330 

MILITIA. 

An  adjutant-major, 

723 

A second  do. 

210 

Seven  serjeants  and  four  corporals, 

1,878 

A major-commandant  of  free  people  of  colour,  210 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

A director,  storekeeper, surveyor  of  the  works, 

and  two  servants, 

1,020 

REVENUE  DEPARTMENT. 

INTEXDA.NCI'. 

An  intendant, 

4,000 

Assessor, 

1,500 

Secretary  and  two  clerks, 

1,100 

Odice  expenses, 

200 

Notary  of  the  marine, 

500 

A boat  and  crew, 

1,380 

COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE. 

A comptroller,  (eontador) 

1,600 

Four  clerks, 

1,050 

Odice  expenses, 

100 

TREASURY. 

A treasurer, 

1,200 

Two  clerks, 

700 

Odice  rent  and  expenses. 

800 

CUSTOM-IIOUSE. 

A collector, 

1,200 

[Total,  carried  over] 

383,125 
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[brought  over] 383,125 

Oxrncroi  ] er,  1 ,000 

800 

Foer  clerks,  " 1,550 

A ^rc her,  700 

Guard  major,  000 

Tv,  el  re  guards,  2,100 

Boat  arid  crew,  1,104 

ROYAL  HOSPITAL. 

A comptroller  8000,  commissary  8*300,  900 

Steward  180,  physician  000,  1,080 

Chaplain  180,  first  surgeon  000,  1,080 

Arm  ^tant  surgeon,  300,  mate  192,  552 

Two  minor  surgeons  300,  apothecary  480,  840 

Apothecary’s  servant,  attendants  and  cook,  904 

Provisions  and  medicines,  18,000 

SCHOOLS. 

A director,  700 

Two  masters,  1,050 

C J 1 URCI I LSTABL1 SIIMENT. 

N.Orlr  jaris, a curate  8 ISO, four  assistants  1200,  1,740 
Tem>;mx- Bauds,  a curate,  240 

St.  Charles,  a curate — St. J ohn  the  Baptist,  do.  480 
St.  Janies,  a do.' — Ascension  a do.  480 

Iberville,  a do. — Pointe  Coupee,  a do.  480 

Atlakapas,  a do. — Opelousas,  a do.  480 

ISatchitoches,  a d<>. — Natchez,  a do.  480 

St.  Louis, a do. — St.  (ien^vieve,  a do.  480 

C;dv<  zion, a do. andSacr  stan  5 (0,  expenses  50,  590 
Allowance  for  wax  lights  to  country  parishes,  300 
Boarding  of  six  nuns,  at  the  king's  expense,  720 

do.  twelve  orphan  girls,  300 


[Total,  carried  over]  423,985 
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CABILDO. 

Six  residors,  300 

POSTS. 

Balize — a pilot  200,  two  patrooiis  210,  4 10 

Sixteen  seamen,  each  72,  1,152 

Head  pilot,  360 

Allowance  for  seamen  and  troops,  purchase  of 

boat,  Sc c.  4,500 

Natchez,  a garrison,  and  sixty  men,  0,000 

Adjutant,  480 

ST.  LOUIS. 

An  adjutant  510,  two  storekeepers  738,  1,248 

A surgeon  360,  Indian  presents  214,  574 

CIVIL  COMMANDANTS. 

Two  who  do  uot  belong  to  the  army,  200 

A keeper  of  boats  in  town,  180 

Extra  expenses,  10,000 


Total  expenses  in  Louisiana,  §140,389 
MOBILE. 

A governor  2000.  chaplain  360,  2,360 

Sacristan  180,  chapel  expenses  50,  230 

English  interpreter  180,  storekeeper  600,  780 

Adjutant  300,  guard  180,  480 

l)o.  of  artillery  300,  armourer  360,  660 

Surgeon,  mate,  and  nurses,  1,140 

Patroon  and  hands  of city  launches,  1,296 

DAUPHINE  ISLAND. 

A pilot  and  four  sailors,  606 

CATTLE  PLANTATION. 

A herdsman,  an  assistant,  and  a labourer,  900  - 
Extra  expenses,  5,000 


[Total,  carried  over]  462,933 
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[brought  over]  462,931 

PENSACOLA. 

A governor  300,  town-major  900,  * 3,900 

Adjutant  720;  his  aid  600,  1,320 

Storekeeper  GOO,  engineer  I 180,  1,780 

Armourer  360,  adjutant  ofartillery  420,  780 

Blacksmith  350,  keeper  of  the  works  2 10,  800 

Military  storekeeper  and  assistants,  1,200 

Comptroller  1200,  two  clerks  780,  oflice  ex- 
penses 50,  2,030 

Treasurer  1200,  clerk  360,  office  expenses  50,  1 ,6 10 
Hospital  director  780,  steward  360,  1,1 10 

Surgeon  780,  mate  110,  two  aids  600,  1,820 

Apothecary  600,  an  assistant  300,  1)00 

Four  nurses  and  a eook,  1,0S0 

A curate  1 10,  assistant  360,  800 

Sacristan  180,  chapel  expenses  50,  230 

Pilot  300,  patroon  M 1,  twelve  sailors  1 1 10,  1,884 

A carpenter,  cooper  and  caulker,  360  each,  1,080 
Extra  expenses,  12,000 

New  settlers  and  Indian  affairs, 

A contador  1600,  two  clerks  960,  2,560 

II  >usc  rent  180,  oflice  expenses  50,  230 

Storekeeper  360,  commissioner  360,  720 

Interpreter  5 10,  assistant  300,  840 

A surgeon  at  Torre-aux-Bamfs,  360 

A commandant 300,  surgeon  360,  Galvezton  660 
A surgeon  300,  commissary  180,  Valenzuela  540  * 
A pensioner,  320 

An  armourer  at  Xew-Orleans,  300 

Indian  interpreters  at  Natchez,  Natchitoches, 

and  Pointc  Coupee.  372 

Interpreter  and  armourer  at  Arkansas,  276 


[Total,  carried  over]  504,462 
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[brought  over]  ........  501,402 

Interpreter  and  armourer  at  St.  Louis,  3J0 

Commissary  and  do.  at  Mobile,  1,080 

A storekeeper  and  two  interpreters  at  Pen- 
sacola, 1,620 

Presents  and  extra  expenses,  29,782 


$537,285 

Let  us  contrast  these  expenses  with  those  of  a re- 
publican state,  that  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  preced- 


ing year: 

The  governor, 

Private  sseretary, 

Council  of  state, 

Secretary  of  state, 

Coin|.irol!»  r, 

His  live  clerks, 

Stationary, 

Three  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
Attorney-general, 

Three  delegates  in  congress, 
Treasurer, 

Clerks  and  stationary, 

Ton  hoards  of  auditors, 
Commissioners  of  account. 


$2, t00 
400 
200 
350 
1,600 
1,100 
200 
5,200 
* 1,320 
6,720 
1,100 
1,-100 
4,800 
210 


The  legislature, 
Public  primer, 


30,000 

1,000 


$56,930 


The  population  of  North  Carolina  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod, 377, 71-  pe von  ; so  that  her  expenses  were 
that  year  a little*  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  head — 
while  those  Louisiana  were  sixteen  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents.  Those  expenditures,  in  the  first  case. 
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were  paid  by  the  inhabitants;  in  the  latter,  by  the 
sovereign. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  Inquisition 
into  the  province.  A clergyman  of  Nev^-Orleans 
received  a commission  of  commissary  of  the  holy  of- 
fice in  Louisiana.  Miro  had  it  particularly  in 
charge  not  to  allow  the  exercise  of  any  inquisitorial 
functions,  within  the  colony  committed  to  his  care. 
He  gave  early  information  of  this  to  the  commissary, 
who  thought  himself  bound  to  attend  to  the  orders  of 
his  spiritual,  rather  than  those  of  his  temporal,  superi- 
ors: and  one  night,  whilst  he  was  peaceably  slum- 
bering, lie  was  disturbed  by  an  ollicer  heading  eigh- 
teen grenadiers,  who  lodged  him  on  board  of  a ves- 
sel, which,  at  break  of  day,  sailed  with  him  for 
Spain. 

According  to  an  arrangement  between  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  province  received  this  year 
a very  considerable  accession  of  population,  by  the 
arrival  of  a number  of  Acadian  families,  who  were 
supported  by  the  French  king,  and  came  over  to  join 
their  friends  who  had  migrated  to  Louisiana,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  They  settled, 

mostly, on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river,  near 
Plaquemines;  hut  a number  of  the  families  went  to 
increase  the  settlement  on  Terre-aux-Boeufs,  on  the 
bayou  Lafourche,  and  in  the  districts  of  Atakapas 
and  Opelousas. 

The  period  of  eighteen  months,  which  had  been 
granted  to  British  settlers  to  sell  their  property,  col- 
lect their  debts,  and  remove  their  persons  and  effects 
from  East  and  West  Florida,  by  the  late  treaty  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  B.titain,  being  expired,  Miro, 
with  the  approbation  of  Galvez,  extends!  the  time, 
to  settlers  in  West  Florida,  till  the  pleasure  of  the 
king  was  known. 
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The  royal  schedule,  of  1782,  had  revived  the  trade 
of  New-Orleans;  and  a number  of  commercial  hou- 
ses from  France  had  established  themselves  there. 
The  planters,  however,  rep  retted  the  time  when 
British  vessels  plied  on  the  Mississippi,  stopping  be- 
fore every  house,  furnishing  the  farmer  with  whatev- 
er he  wanted,  accepting  in  payment  whatever  the  lat-* 
ter  had  to  spare,  and  extending  a credit  almost  un- 
limited in  extent  and  duration.  A number  of  agents 
had  arrived  from  Jamaica  to  collect  debts  due  to 
merchants  of  that  island,  the  recovery  of  which  had 
been  impeded  during  the  war.  As  the  trade  these 
creditors  had  carried  on,  could  not  now  Ik;  continu- 
ed, they  pressed  for  settlement  and  payment.  In 
some  cases,  legal  coercion  was  resorted  to ; but  Miro, 
with  as  much  prudence  as  Unzaga,  on  a similar  oc- 
casion, exerted  his  influence  to  procure  some  respite 
for  those  who  were  really  unable  to  comply  with 
their  engagements,  and  allowed  a resort  to  the  last 
extremity  against  those  only,  whose  bad  faith  appear-, 
ed  to  require  it.  instances  are  related,  in  which,  un- 
able to  obtain  a creditor’s  indulgence  for  an  honest 
debtor,  he  satisfied  the  former  out  of  his  own  purse. 

The  cahildo  made  choice  of  Orue  and  Dufossat  for 
ordinary  alcades,  on  the  first  of  January,  17S6. 

By  a royal  order,  issued  at  the  Pardo,  on  tiie  fifth 
of  April,  the  king  approved  the  conduct  of  Miro  in 
th<*  indulgence  granted,  last,  year,  to  the  British  sub- 
jects at  Baton  llouge  and  Natchez,  and  declared  his 
will  that  permission  might  he  granted  to  such  indi- 
viduals, residing  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  remain 
where  they  were,  on  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity,  provided  they  should  not  move  out  of  their 
respective  districts  without  the  permission  of  the  go- 
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vernor.  Those  who  neglected  to  tnke  the  oath,  were 
to  depart  hy  sea  for  some  of  the  colonies  of  North 
America;  and  if  they  were  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  voyage,  it  was  to  be  paid  by  the  king, 
who  was  to  he  reimbursed,  as  far  as  possil.de,  by  the 
sale  of their  property. 

The  king  further  ordered  that,  at  Natchez  and 
other  places,  where  it  might  be  done  conveniently, 
parishes  might  he  formed, and  putunder  the  direction 
of  Irish  clergymen,  in  order  to  bring  over  the  inhabit- 
ants and  th  ir  families  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the 
mildness  and  persuasion  it  recommends  For  this 
purpose,  the  king  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Salamanca, 
to  choose  four  priests,  natives  of  Ireland,  ofapproved 
zeal,  virtue  and  learning,  from  among  those  of  his 
university,  to  be  sent  to  Louisiana  at  the  king’s  ex- 
pense. 

Miro,  on  whom  the  provisional  government  had 
devolved  on  the  departure  of  Galvez,  now  received  a 
commission  of  governor,  civil  and  military,  of  Louisi- 
ana and  West  Florida,  and  issfied  his  ba:ido  dehuen 
gohierno  on  the  second  of  June.  - 

A bando  dr  hunt  gohierno,  is  a proclamation  which 
the  governor  of  a Spanish  colony  generally  issues  on 
assuming  its  government,  to  make  known  the  princi- 
ples by  which  he  intends  to  direct  his  conduct,  and 
to  introduce  necessary  alterations  into  the  ordinances  . 
of  police. 

in  this  document  Miro  begins  bv  stating  that  re- 
ligion  being  the  object  of  the  wise  laws  of  Snairi,  and 
a reverend  demeanor  in  church  a consequence  of 
it,  the  bishop  having  lately  published  an  edict,  with 
regard  to  the  respect  and  devotion  with  which 
the  faithful  arc  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  the  proceedings  of  the  vicar-general 
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against  delinquents  will  receive  every  necessary  aid 
from  government.  forking  on  the  Sabbath  and 
other  holv  festivals  is  prohibited, except  in  cases  of 
n eessitv,  without  the  license  oftlie  vicar.  He  forbids 
the  doors  of  ? Imps  or  stores  being  kept  open  during 
the  hours  of  divine  s(  rvicc,  ei  c the  dances  of  slaves 
on  tin  public  square,  on  those  days,  before  the  close 
of  the  evening  service. 

He  declares  his  intention  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  all  persons  living  in  concubinage.  lie  ob- 
serves, that  the  idleness  of  free  negro,  mulatto,  and 
qnarwroon  women,  resulting  from  their  dependence 
fora  livelihood  on  incontinence  and  libertinnge,  will 
not  he  tolerated.  He  recommends  them  to  n nour.ee 
their  mode  of  living,  and  to  betake  themselves  to 
honest  labour;  and  declares  his  determination  to 
have  those  who  neglect  his  recommendation,  sent  out 
of  the  province — warning  them  that  he  will  consider 
their  excessive  attention  to  dress,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  misconduct. 

lie  complains  that  the  distinction  which  had  been 
established  in  the  head  dress  ol  females  of  colour,  is 
disregarded,  and  urges  that  it  is  useful  to  enforce  it; 
forbids  them  to  wear  thereon,  any  plumes  or  jewelry, 
and  din  cts  them  to  wear  their  hair  bound  in  a hand- 
kerchief. 

II  announces  that  the  laws  against  gambling  and 
dw'lliii'i,  and  against  those  who  carry  about  their 
persons,  dirks,  pistols,  and  other  amis,  shall  be 
rigorously  i.  id- weed. 

Tim  nightly  assemblages  of  people  of  colour  are 
prohibited. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  citv  are  forbidden  to  leave 
it,  either  by  land  or  water,  wiihout  a passport;  and 
those  who  h avo  the  province  are  to  give  security  tor 
the  payment  of  their  debts. 
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Persons  coining  in,  by  land  or  water,  are  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  government  house. 

Those  who  harbour  convicts,  or  deserters,  from  the 
land  or  naval  service,  are  to  be  punished. 

Any  large  concourse  of  people,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  government,  is  inhibited. 

None  are  to  walk  out  at  night  without  urgent  ne- 
cessity, and  not  then  without  a light. 

No  house  or  apartment  to  be  rented  to  a slave. 

Tavern  keepers  are  to  shut  their  houses  at  regular 
hours,  and  not  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  to  Indians, 
soldiers  or  slaves. 

Purchases  from  soldiers, Indians, convicts,  or  slaves 
are  prohibited. 

Regulations  are  made  to  prevent  forestalling,  hogs 
running  at  large  in  the  streets,  to  restrain  the  keeping 
too  great  a number  of  dogs,  and  the  removal  of  dead 
animals. 

Measures  are  taken  to  guard  against  conflagrations, 
for  draining  tiie  streets,  and  keeping  the  landing  on 
the  levee  unobstructed. 

Verbal  sales  of  slaves  are  forbidden. 

Don  Pedro  Picrnas  succeeded  Miro  as  colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  Louisiana. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  there  had  been  considera- 
ble migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Virginia.  A district  had  here  been  form- 
ed called  Kentucky,  the  population  of  which  exceed- 
ed twelve  thousand  souls.  There  was  also  a large 
number  of  settlers  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  and  many  had 
sat  down  on  the  banks  of  Cumberland  river.  These 
found  the  inconvenience  of  their  situation,  from  the 
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immense  distance  of  the  seat  of  government,  near  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic, so  grievous,  that  in  the  preceding 
year  they  had  made  an  attempt  to  erect  themselves 
into  a separate  government,  under  the  style  of  the  state 
of  Franklin. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  had  the  same  wish,  and 
those  of  Virginia  were  not  averse  to  its  gratification. 
They  enjoyed  no  part  of  the  attention  of  the  general 
government.  Their  communication  with  the  Atlan- 
tic was  obstructed  by  an  immense  wilderness  and 
lofty  mountains;  and  where  these  obstacles  were 
surmounted,  the  distance  to  a sea  port  was  still  im- 
mense. The  climate  was  favourable  to  agriculture; 
and  although  their  land  produced  much  more  than 
they  could  consume,  they  could  find  no  market  for 
the  surplus.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  seek  one 
on  the  Mississippi,  but  their  boats  had  been  met  and 
seized  by  Spanish  officers  ascending  the  stream  with 
supplies  for  St.  Louis.  A convention  of  the  people 
met  at  Danville  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  an 
application  to  congress,  soliciting  admission  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state;  but  the  majority  of 
that  body  concluded  that  the  population  of  the 
district  was  too  small  and  sparse  to  support  the  ex- 
penses ofa  separate  government.  Congress  seemed 
unwilling  to  take  any  measure  to  procure  them  a free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

Chnbert  and  Reggio  were  the  ordinary  alcades  for 
the  year  1787. 

The  population  of  the  district  of  Opelousas  and 
A taka  pas  was  heretofore  supposed  to  be  so  incon- 
siderable, that  it  had  been  thought  one  commandant 
was  sufficient  for  both.  Don  Nicholas  Forstall,  a re- 
gidor,  was  now  appointed  commandant  of  the  for- 
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mer,  and  the  Chevalier  dc  Clouet,  who  before  presi- 
ded over  both,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  latter.  On 
his  departure,  Forstall  claimed  the  right,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  cabildo  on  the  king's  service,  to  appoint 
a lieutenant,  in  proxy,  to  'represent  him  in  it;  but 
that  body  refused  to  recognise  such  a right. 

The  four  Irish  priests  from  the  seminary  of  Sala- 
manca, chosen  by  the  bishop,  according  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  king,  reached  New- Orleans,  and  were 
sent  to  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  and  other  parts  of  the 
territory  conquered  from  Great  Britain,  during  the 
last  war. 

Altho’  no  treaty  hud  hren  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Catholic  king,  the  latter  had 
sent  a minister  to  the  former.  This  gentleman,  Don 
Diego  do  Guardoqui,now  formed  a plan  for  encour- 
aging migration  from  the  district  of  Kentucky  and 
the  western  part  oi  North  Carolina,  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  settlements  near  the 
river  Arkansas  and  those?  near  the  Missouri.  George 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  ottered  himself  as  the 
leader  of  the  emigrants,  received  the  grant  of  a large 
tract  ofland,  on  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
city,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  New 
Madrid.  A company  of  infantry,  under  the  orders 
oi  Pierre  Toucher,  was  sent  from  New-Orleans  to 
build  and  garrison  a fort  near  the  intended  site  of  the 
city. 

At  the  same  time,  Don  Diego  admitted  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Baron  de  Steuben*  a general  officer, 
who,  having  served  the  United  States  with  distinc- 
tion during  the  late  war,  had,  together  with  other 
officers ol  rank,  and  a number  ol  respectable  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  solicited  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  on  the  same  bank  ol  the  Mississippi,  for  the. 
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purpose  of  establishing  a military  colonv,  chiefly 
composed  of  such  persons  as  were  lately  in  the  army, 
and  were  left  without  employment,  on  its  disband- 
ment. The  cabinet  of  Madrid,  however,  did  not 
think  proper  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a colony, 
composed  of  such  materials,  in  the  Spanish  domin* 
ions. 

Morgan’s  plan  had  but  a partial  execution. 

The  foundation  was  now  laid  of  a commercial  in- 
tercourse, through  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  New-Orleans,  which  has  been  conti nit 
ed,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  tins  day,  and  lias 
increased  to  an  immense  decree;  and,  to  the  future 
extent  of  which,  the  imagination  can  hardly  contem- 
plate any  limit.  Hitherto,  the  boats  of  the  western 
people,  venturing  on  the  Mississippi,  were  arrested 
by  the  first  Spanish  officer  who  met  them;  and  con- 
confiscation  ensued,  in  every  case;  all  communica- 
tion between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Spaniards,  being  strictly  prohibited.  Now  and  then, 
an  emigrant,  desirous  of  settling  in  the  district  of 
Natchez,  by  personal  entreaty  and  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends, obtained  a tract  of  land,  with  permission 
to  settle  on  it  with  his  family,  slaves,  farming  utensils, 
and  furniture,  lie  was  not  allowed  to  bring  any 
thing  to  sell  without  paying  an  enormous  duty.  An 
unexpected  incident  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  in 
this  respect. 

The  idea  of  a regular  trade  was  first  conceived  by 
general  Wilkinson,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
as  an  officer  in  the  late  war,  and  whose  name  is  as 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  west,  as  any  other. 
He  lmd  connected  with  it  a scheme  for  the  settlement 
of  several  thousand  American  families  in  that  part  of 
the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  now  known  as  the  pa- 
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rishcs  of  East  and  West  Feliciana,  and  that  of 
Washita,  and  on  White  river  and  other  streams  of  the 
present  territory  of  Arkansas.  For  these  services  to 
the  Spanish  government,  he  expected  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  introducing,  year])  , a considerable  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  into  the  Mexican  market. 

With  a view  to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  Wilkin- 
son descended  the  Mississippi,  with  an  adventure  of 
tobacco,  flour,  butter  and  bacon.  He  stopped  at 
Natchez  while  his  boat  was  floating  down  the  stream 
to  New-Orleans,  the  commandant  at  the  former  place 
having  been  induced  to  forbear  seizing  it,  from  an 
apprehension  that  such  a step  would  he  disapproved 
by  Miro,  who  might  be  desirous  of  showing  some  in- 
dulgence to  a general  officer  of  a nation  with  whom 
his  was  at  peace — especially  as  the  boat  and  its 
owner  were  proceeding  to  New-Orleans,  where  he 
could  act  towards  them  as  he  saw  fit. 

Wilkinson,  having  stopped  at  a plantation  on  the 
river,  the  boat  reached  the  city  before  him.  On  its 
approaching  the  levee,  a guard  was  immediately  sent 
on  hoard,  and  the  revenue  officers  were  about  taking 
measures  for  its  seizure,  when  a merchant,  who  was 
acquainted  with  Wilkinson,  and  had  some  influence 
with  Miro,  represented  to  him  that  the  step  Navarro 
was  about  to  take  might  he  attended  with  unpleasant 
consequences;  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  al- 
ready much  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
iards in  seizing  all  the  property  of  those  who  naviga- 
ted the  ?tliss:ssippi,  and  if  this  system  was  pursued, 
they  would  probably,  in  spite  of  congress,  take  means 
themselves  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
force.  Hints  were,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  out, 
that  the  general  was  a very  popular  character  among 
those  who  were  capable  of  inflaming  the  whole  of  the 
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western  people,  and  that,  probably,  his  sending  a boat 
before  him,  that  it  might  be  seized,  was  a scheme  laid 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  he 
might,  on  his  return,  influence  the  minds  of  his  conn* 
trymen;  and,  having  brought  them  to  the  point  lie 
wished,  induce  them  to  choose  him  for  their  leader, 
and,  spreading  over  the  country,  carry  fire  and  deso- 
lution from  one  part  of  Louisiana  to  the  other.  ' * 

On  this,  Miro  expressed  his  wish  to  Navarro  that 
the  guard  might  be  removed.  This  was  done ; and 
Wilk  inson's  friend  was  permitted  to  take  charge  of 
the  boat,  and  sell  the  cargo,  without  paying  any 
duty. 

On  his  first  interview  with  Miro,  Wilkinson,  that 
he  might  not  derogate  from  the  character  his  friend 
had  given  him,  by  appearing  concerned  in  so  trifling 
an  adventure  as  a boat-load  of  tobacco,  flour,  <^c. 
observed  that  the  cargo  belonged  to  several  of  his 
fellow  citizens  in  Kentucky,  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  visit  to  Ncw-Orlcans  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  temper  of  the  colonial  government. 
On  his  return  he  could  then  inform  the  United 
States- government  of  the  steps  taken  under  his  eye; 
so  that,  in  future,  proper  measures  might  be  adopt- 
ed. lie  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  attention 
and  respect  manifested  towards  himself,  and  the  fa- 
vour shown  to  the  merchant  who  had  been  permitted 
to  take  care  of  the  boat;  adding,  he  did  not  wish 
that  the  intendant  .should  expose  himself  to  the  anger 
of  the  court,  bv  forbearing  to  seize  the  boat  and  car- 
go,if. such  were  his  instructions,  and  he  had  no  au- 
thoritvto  depart  from  them  when  circumstances  might 
require  it. 

Miro  supposed,  from  this  conversation,  that  Wil- 
kinson's object  was  to  produce  a rupture  rather  than 
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to  avoid  one.  He  became  more  and  more  alarmed. 
For  two  or  three  vears  before,  particularly  since  the 
commissioners  of  die  state  ofGeorgia  cametoNatchez 
to  claim  the  country,  lie  had  been  fearful  of  an 
invasion  at  every  rise  of  the  water;  and  the  rumour 
ofa  few  boats  having  been  seen  together  on  the  Ohio 
was  sufficient  to  excite  his  apprehensions.  At  his 
next  interview  with  Wilkinson,  having  procured  fur- 
ther information  of  the  character,  number,  and  dis- 
position of  die  western  people,  and  having  resolved, 
in  his  mind,  what  measures  lie  could  take,  consistent- 
ly with  his  instructions,  he  concluded  that  lie  could 
do  no  better  than  to  hold  out  a hope  to  Wilkinson,  in 
order  to  secure  his  influence  in  restraining  his  coun- 
trymen from  an  invasion  of  Louisiana,  till  further  in- 
structions could  he  received  from  Aladrid.  Tile 
general  sailed  in  September  for  Philadelphia. 

A lucrative  trade  had  begun  to  he  carried  on  be- 
tween New-Orlcans  and  that  city,  at  which  the  colo- 
nial government  appeared  to  wink.  Guardoqui, 
however,  finding  that  ho  did  not  participate  in  the 
profits  of  this  new  branch  of  commerce,  li is  friends 
hot  obtaining  the  consignment  of  the  vessels  engaged 
in  it,  notwithstanding  various  hints  and  threats 
thrown  out  to  the  captains  and  super-cargoes,  pro- 
cured a list  of  the  names  of  the  vessels,  captains  and 
owners  in  New-Orlcans  real  or  pretended,  and  for- 
warded if  to  Navarro,  with  a severe  reprimand ; add- 
ing, that  he  had  informed  the  court  of  the  disregard 
of  the  laws  in  Louisiana,  lie  so  worked  upon  the 
fears  of  the  intendanr,  that,  apprehensive  of  losing  his 
place  if  lie  did  not  recur  to  severe  measures,  the  lat- 
ter prosecuted,  with  apparent  impartiality  and  unre- 
lenting rigour,  all  those  against  whom  information 
was  lodged,  seizing  vessels  on  their  arrival,  confisca* 
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ting  their  cargoes, and  imprisoning  the  owners,  cap- 
tains and  crews.  These  were  all  condemned  to  the 
mines  for  various  terms  of  years. 

The  spirit  of  the  government  and  the  venality  of 
its  officers  was,  however,  apparent.  The  favourites 
of  those  with  whom  the  officers  had  connexions  in 
business  escaped,  by  bringing  proofs  that  were 
thought  sufficient  to  destroy  those  sent  by  Guard oqui, 
by  receiving  timely  notice  of  their  danger,  by  orders 
forwarded  to  the  commandant  at  the  Balize  to  favour 
them,  by  not  suffering  them  to  enter,  and  allowing 
those  who  had  entered,  but  not  reached  New-Orleans, 
to  return  and  put  back  to  sea,  with  such  part  of  their 
cargoes  as  they  could  not  conveniently  land  on  the 
plantations  along  the  banks  of  the  river — the  owners 
having  ordered  those  vessels  to  foreign  ports,  pro- 
tended they  were  lost  daring  their  voyage,  and  they 
were  ignorant  of  any  thing  concerning  them  since 
they  left  New-Orleans. 

It  was  the  practice  in  Spanish  colonies,  to  con- 
demn all  contraband  traders  to  the  mines;  but  in  such 
cases  the  law  was  rarely  carried  into  execution, 
when  there  had  been  no  violent  resistance  or  blood 
shed.  The  offender  was,  however,  imprisoned,  and 
after  a short  time,  suffered  to  escape — the  jailor  re- 
porting him  as  runaway  or  dead.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  thus  condemned  and  imprisoned  in 
New-Orleans,  were  soon  after  liberated.  A few 
were  permitted  to  command  other  vessels,  after  hav- 
ing made  some  change  or  alteration  in  their  names. 
One  of  them  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  returned 
as  dead,  by  the  gaoler,  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
obtained  the  review  and  reversal  of  the  sentence 
against  him,  and  came  back  to  New-Orleans. 
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The  congress  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  erect- 
ed die  territory  to  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio  into  a 
distinct  government,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  an  officer  of  the  iate  revolution,  and 
once  their  president 

-A rchires — Ga zrtics  — St . Mery — Clark— Marshal. 
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Conflagration . — Permission  given  to  Wilkinson 
to  trade. — Emigrants. — Census  — Navarro's  de- 
parture: His  ideas  in  regard  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky:  their  plans. — Charles  IV. — Wilkin- 
son.— Encouragement  to  migration , — Irish  emi- 
grants.— Federal  constitution  of  the  i .States. — 
T Vasil i agio n. — Nootka  So  u nd. — Negotia lions  at 
Madrid. — South  western  Territory. — -Don  Fra  n- 
cisco  de  Bouligny. — Don  Nicholas  Maria  Vidal 
— Indian  affairs.- — Insurrection  in  Hispaniola. 
— State  of  Vermont 

The  ordinary  alcades,  for  the  year  1788,  were 
Foucher  and  Argotte.  Pedesclaux  now  succeeded 
Rodriguez  in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  cahildo,  which 
he  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  Louisiana. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  March,  (Good  Friday,)  the 
chapel  of  a Spaniard,  in  Chartres-street,  New-O.r- 
leans,  took  fire,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and,  the  wind  being  very  high  at  the  time,  a confla- 
gration ensued,  which,  in  a few  hours,  consumed 
nine  hundred  houses,  and  other  property  of  immense 
value. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  distress  into  which  this  event  had  plunged 
them,  the  colonial  government  made  a large  eontrac 
for  flour,  to  be  purchased  within  the  United  States, 
on  which  it  made  great  advances  in  money;  and  in 
order  to  induce  contractors  to  deliver  it  on  the  best 
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terms,  the  privilege  was  allowed  them  of  introducing 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  merchandise,  on  paying  the 
usual  duty.  Guardoqui,  finding  that  the  information 
he  had  given  made  him  enemies  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  colonial  government  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  late  conflagration,  to  re- 
lease all  the  individuals  imprisoned  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecutions  he  had  instigated  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  to  restore  the  property  confiscated, 
(a  measure  approved  by  the  king,  to  whom  a repre- 
sentation had  been  made  by  his  officers  in  Louisiana) 
and  that  no  benefit  could  result  to  him  from  continu- 
ing his  interference,  desisted  from  any  further  attempt 
to  obstruct  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New-Orleans;  and  his  agents,  induced 
by  motives  of  prudence,  and  perhaps  by  a share 
in  the  profits,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
augment  it. 

Mi ro  now  received  and  executed  a commission  of 
judge  of  residence  of  Galvez. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  Wilkinsoivsagent  in  New 
Orleans  procured,  from  the  colonial  government, 
permission  to  send  to  the  city  one  or  more  launches 
loaded  with  tobacco  from  Kentucky. 

Several  individuals  from  the  Wabash,  Kentucky, 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  came  to  Louisiana  to  ascer- 
tain whether  their  migration  to-  the  province  would 
he  allowed, and  to  view  the  country.  They  were  in- 
formed that  they  would  be  permitted  to  introduce 
their  property ; such  as  was  for  sale,  paying  a duty 
of  twenty-five  percent;  that  their  slaves,  stock,  provi- 
sions for  two  years,  and  farming  implements,  would 
, be  free  from  duty;  that  land  would  he  granted,  and 
protection  afforded  them,  as  long  as  they  demeaned 
themselves  well. 
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A census,  which  was  taken  this  year,  presents  the 


following  results: 


Within  the  city  of  New-Orleans, 

5338 

From  the  Balize  to  the  city, 

2378 

At  the  Terre-aux-Bceufs, 

GG1 

On  the  bayous  St.  John  and  Gentilly, 

772 

Baraiaria, 

40 

Tchoupitoulas, 

7589 

Parish  of  St.  Charles, 

2381 

St.John  the  Baptist, 

1308 

St.  James, 

1559 

Lafourche, 

1101 

Do.  interior, 

1500 

Iberville, 

911 

Pointe  Coupee, 

2001 

Opelousas, 

1985 

A taka  pas, 

2511 

New  Iberia, 

190 

Washita, 

232 

Rapides, 

117 

Avoyelles, 

209 

Natchitoches, 

1021 

Arkansas, 

119 

In  Lower  Louisiana,  

St.  Genevieve, 

890 

St.  Louis, 

1197 

In  Upper  Louisiana 

. . . . 2,093 

Manchac, 

284 

Galvezton, 

208 

Baton  Rouge, 

682 

Feliciana, 

730 

Natchez, 

2079 

Mobile, 

1408 

Pensacola, 

205 — G37G 

Grand  Total, 

42,011 
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The  increase  between  the  census  of  1785,  which 
gave  a grand  total  of  32,1 14.  is  10, 197,  in  three  years ; 
which  is  about  thirty-one  and  a half  per  cent.  This 
is,  perhaps,  accounted  for,  by  the  accession  of  popu- 
lation brought  by  the  Acadians  since  the  first  census. 
The  increase  in  Iberville,  Manchac,  Lafourche,  Ope- 
lousas and  Atakapas,  the  parts  of  the  province  in 
which  these  people  settled,  presents  an  increase  of 
fifty  one  per  cent.  The  number  of  Acadian  emi- 
grants may  in  this  way  be  reckoned  at  about  3500. 

The  number  of  white  persons  was  19,445;  that  of 
free  persons  of  colour  1,701 ; that  of  slaves  21,405. 

Don  Martin  Navarro,  the  intendant,  now  left  the 
province  for  Spain;  and  the  two  offices  of  intendant 
and  governor  were  united  in  the  person  ofMiro.  Na- 
varro’slastcommunication  to  the  king,  wasa  memorial 
which  he  had  prepared,  by  order  of  the  minister,  on 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  Spain,  in  her  Ame- 
rican colonies,  from  the  emancipation  of  the  late 
British  provinces  on  the  Atlantic.  In  this  document, 
he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  thirst  for  conquest;  whose  views  he  states 
to  be  an  extension  of  territory  to  die  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean;  and  suggests  the  dismemberment  of  the 
western  country,  by  means  of  pensions  and  the  grant 
of  commercial  privileges,  as  the  most  proper  means, 
in  the  power  of  Spain,  to  arrest  the  impending  dan- 
ger. To  effect  this,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  very 
difficult.  The  attempt  was  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mended, as  success  would  greatly  augment  the  power 
of  Spain,  and  forever  arrest  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  west. 

The  suggestion  was  well  received  at  Madrid,  and 
became  the  ground  work  of  the  policy  which  there- 
after actuated  the  court  of  Spain. 
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It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  the  king  of 
Spain,  at  this  period,  to  have  found,  in  Kentucky, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ready  to  come  into  his 
views.  The  people  of  that  district  met,  this  year,  in  a 
second  convention,  and  agreed  on  a petition  to  congress 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances — the  principal  of 
which  was,  the  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  the 
apprehension  that  the  interference  of  congress  could 
not  be  obtained,  or  might  be  fruitless,  several  expedi- 
ents were  talked  of,  no  one  of  which  was  generally 
approved;  the  people  being  divided  into  no  less  than 
five  parties,  all  of  which  had  different,  if  not  opposite, 
views. 

The  first  was  for  independence  of  the  United 
States, and  the  formation  of  a new  republic,  uncon- 
nected with  them,  who  was  to  enter  into  a treaty 
with  Spain. 

Another  party  was  willing  that  the  country  should 
become  a part  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  admission  of  the  laws  of  Spain. 

A third  desired  a war  with  Spain,  and  the  seizure 
of  New-Orleans. 

A fourth  plan  was  to  prevail  on  congress,  by  a show 
of  preparation  for  war,  to  extort  from  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  what  it  persisted  in  refusing. 

The  last,  as  unnatural  as  the  second,  was  to  soli- 
cit France  to  procure  a retrocession  of  Louisiana, 
and  extend  her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

It  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  inefficacy  of  the  power  vested  in  congress 
was  mostcomplained  of.  With  a view  of  remedying 
this  evil,  a convention  of  deputies  from  all  the  states, 
except  that  of  Rhode  Island,  met  at  Philadelphia; 
and,  on  the  seve  nteenth  of  September,  submitted  to 
their  fellow  citizens  a plan  of  government  for  their 
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adoption,  calculated  to  effect  a more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them  and  their 
posterity. 

The  choice  of  the  cabildo,  for  ordinary  alcadcs, 
for  the  years  1789  and  1790,  fell  on  Ortega  and  Al- 
monaster. 

Don  Andrew  Almonaster  succeeded  Reggio  as 
perpetual  regidor  and  alferez  real. 

According  to  the  king’s  order  obtained  by  Forstall, 
Don  Carlos  de  la  Chaise  took  his  seat  in  the  cabildo, 
as  lieutenant  of  the  former. 

Charles  the  third  had  died  on  the  1 ith  of  Decem- 
ber last,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son, Charles  the  fourth.  F tme- 
ral  rites  were  performed,  in  honour  of  the  departed 
monarch,  on  the  seventh  of  31  ay,  with  as  much  pomp 
and  solemnity  as  the  smallness  of  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  could  admit  of  This  chapel,  and  that  of  the 
nuns,  were  the  only  places  of  worship  which  the  con- 
flagration had  spared.  On  the  next  day,  the  new 
sovereign  was  proclaimed,  under  repeated  dischar- 
ges of  artillery  from  the  forts  and  shipping,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  colonists.  At  night,  the  city  was 
brilliantly  illuminated, and  theatrical  exhibitions  were 
presented  to  the  people. 

.Wilkinson  visited  New-Orlcans  for  the  second 
time.  Miro  informed  him  he  was  instructed  to  per- 
mit the  migration  of  settlers  from  the  western  coun- 
try; hut  he  was  without  information  ofhis  sovereign’s 
will  as  to  the  grant  of  land  for  colonization,  on  the 
large  scale  proposed,  or  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  the  viccroyaltv  of  Mexico. 
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Accordingly,  the  colonial  government  granted  se- 
veral tracts  of*  land  to  such  settlers  from  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  as  presented  themselves. 
They  were  favoured  with  an  exemption  from  duty, 
as  to  all  the  property  they  brought,  invested  in  the 
produce  of  their  country.  Under  the  denomination 
of  settlers,  all  those  who  had  an  acquaintance  with 
any  person  of  influence  in  New-Orleans,  obtained 
passports,  and  made  shipments,  which  were  admit- 
ted free  from  duty.  Pretending  to  return  in  order 
to  bring  their  families,  they  repeated  the  speculation 
several  times.  Others  came  with  slaves  and  stock, 
and  returned.  A few  only  remained,  and  they  w ere 
those  who  availed  themselves  the  least  of  the  im- 
munities offered  by  the  Spanish  government.  They 
had  a few  slaves  and  cattle,  and  but  little  of  other 
property.  They  settled  chiefly  in  the  districts  of 
Natehezand  Feliciana,  where  they  increased  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  which  was  the  only  article  of  expor- 
tation raised  in  this  part  of  the  province.  The  en- 
couragement thus  given  to  migration  and  speculation, 
opened  a market  for  the  produce  of  the  Ohio.  Flour 
was  brought  down  from  Pittsburgh;  and  the  farmers, 
finding  a vent  for  every  thing  they  could  raise,  their 
land  rose  in  value,  and  industry  was  encouraged. 
Flour  was  then  to  be  had  on  the  Mononguhela,  at 
fromeighteen  to  twenty  shillings  the  barrel,  (S~  10  to 
2 6(».)  Its  quality  was  so  inferior,  that  it  was  used  in 
times  of  scarcity  only,  or  in  making  biscuit. 

A number  of  Irish  families  were  desirous  of  re- 
moving to  Louisiana  or  the  Floridas,  in  the  hope  that 
the  king  of  Snain  would  afford  them  the  same  aid  as 
had  been  extended  to  emigrants  front  the  Canary 
islands  and  Malaga  a few  years  before;  hut  on  their 
application,  the  captain-general  wras  informed  from 
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Madrid,  that  no  settlers  could  be  admitted  in  either 
of  those  provinces,  whose  passage  out,  or  whose 
maintainance  for  a limited  time,  would  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury;  and  those  foreigners, 
only,  could  be  received,  who,  of  their  own  will,  should 
present  themselves  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  king. 
To  such,  land  might  be  granted,  and  surveyed  gra- 
tuitously, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  family:  they  were  not  to  be  molested  on  account 
of  their  religion,  but  no  other  mode  of  public  wor- 
ship was  to  be  allowed  than  the  Catholic:  they  were 
not  to  be  required  to  bear  arms,  but  in  the  defence 
of  the  province,  should  an  enemy  invade  it.  No  other 
aid  or  assistance  was  to  be  given  them,  but  land,  pro- 
tection, and  good  treatment.  They  might  bring  with 
them  property  of  any  kind;  but,  in  case  of  exporting 
it,  they  were  to  pay  a duty  of  six  per  cent. 

Few  or  no  settlers  emigrated  from  Ireland. 

Don  Louis  delas  Casas,  a brigadier-general  of  the 
royal  armies,  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  provinces  of  East  and 
West  Florida. 

The  bishoprick  of  Cuba,  of  which  the  provinces  of 
Louisiana,  East  and  West  Florida  made  a part,  was 
divided.  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  erect- 
ed into  the  archhishoprick  ofCuba,  and  the  northern 
into  the  bishoprick  of  Havana,  of  which  these  provin- 
ces now  made  a part,  Don  Santiago  Joseph  de  Tres 
Palacios  was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  bishoprick. 

The  people  of  the  several  states  having  adopted 
the  constitution  proposed  by  tin*  late  convention,  the 
new  government  went  into  operation  on  the  fourth  of 
March  of  this  year,  under  the  auspices  of  general 
Washington,  the  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
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The  high  ground  taken  by  the  British  government 
on  the  attack  of  the  settlements  at  Nootka  Sound,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  it  armed  to  support  its  preten- 
sions, furnished  strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  a 
war  would  soon  be  commenced.  In  the  United 
States,  the  juncture  was  considered  as  a favourable 
one,  for  urging  their  claim  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  their  charge  des  affaires  at  Madrid 
was  instructed  not  only  to  press  this  point  with  ear- 
nestness, but  to  secure  the  unmolested  use  of  that- 
river  in  future,  by  obtaining  a cession  of  the  island 
on  which  New-Orleans  stands,  and  the  Floridas. 

The  federal  government  was  not  yet  ready  to  pur- 
chase this  cession,  for  several  millions  of  dollars,  as  it 
did  afterwards.  They  expected  that,  in  the  security 
of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  the  security 
which  would  be  given  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  on 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  she  would  find  a fair 
equivalent  for  the  cession;  as  not  only  the  United 
Siates  would  have  no  object  in  crossing  the  stream, 
but  their  real  interest  would  require  that  Spain 
should  retain  the  immense  possessions  site  claimed  to 
the  west. 

Carmichael,  the  charge  des  affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  Madrid,  was  further  directed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Catholic  lung's  ministers  to  die  pecu- 
liar situation  of  these  states,  to  one  half  of  whicn  the 
use  of  the  Mississippi  was  so  necessary,  that  no  etibrt 
could  prevent  them  from  acquiring  it.  lie  was  in- 
structed to  urge,  that  their  doing  so,  by  acting  sepa- 
rately, or  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  was 
one  of  those  events  which  human  wisdom  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  prevent.  To  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the'  Spanish  government,  were  submitted  the 
consequences  that  would  result  to  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
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sessions  in  America,  from  hostilities  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  seizure  of  New-Orleans  by  the  United 
States. 

The  opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  a war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Louisiana  would  be  inva- 
ded from  Canada,  was  not  a mere  suggestion  for  aid- 
ing the  negotiations  at  Madrid  ; it  was  seriously  eon- 
templated  by  the  American  government;  and  the 
attention  of  the  executive  was  turned  to  the  measures 
which  would  be  proper  to  pursue,  should  application 
be  made  for  permission  to  march  a body  of  troops 
through  the  unsettled  territory  of  the  United  States, 
into  the  dominions  of  Sjain,  or  if  such  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  without  permission. 

The  western  people  continued  loudly  and  justly  to 
complain  of  the  inattention  of  congress  to  the  hostile 
temper  of  the  Indians,  to  which  an  unusual  degree  of 
importance  was  given, by  the  apprehension  that  it  was 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  From  Canada,  the  northern  Indians  were 
understood  to  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting a war,  which  they  had  be<  n stimulated  to  con- 
tinue; and  to  the  influence  of  the  governor'of  East 
Florida,  and  perhaps  to  that  of  Louisiana,  had  been 
partly  attributed  the  late  failure  of  a negotiation  with 
the  Creeks. 

To  conciliate  the  latter  Indians,  colonel  Willet,  a* 
distinguished  officer  of  die  late  revolution,  was  sent 
among  them.  lie  acquitted  himself  so  well  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him,  that  tin*  chiefs  of  that  nation, 
with  M’Gillivrey  at  their  head,  repaired  to  New- 
York,  where  negotiations  were  immediately  begun, 
and  terminated  bv  a treaty  of  peace  on  the  seventh  of 
August. 

On  the  first  information,  at  St,  Augustine,  that 
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M’Gillivrcy  was  about  to  proceed  to  New-York,  the 
intelligence  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Las  Casas, 
the  captain-general  at  Havana,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  government  of  East  Florida  was  sent  at  the 
same  time  with  a large  sum  of  money,  as  it  was  said, 
to  purchase  flour;  but  his  real  object  was  believed  to 
be,  to  embarrass  the  negotiations  with  the  Creeks.. 
He  was  closely  watched,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  render  any  attempt,  he  might  make,  abortive. 

The  overtures  the  American  government  made 
to  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Miamis,  were 
not  so  successful.  The  western  frontiers  of  the  mid- 
dle states  were  still  exposed  to  the  destructive  inva- 
sion of  the  savages,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  could  only  be  released  from  the 
terrors  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  by  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  military  force;  and  general 
Ila  miner  was  directed  by  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  march  against  the  Indians,  bring  them, 
if  possible,  to  an  engagement,  but  in  any  event,  to  des- 
troy their  settlements  on  the  A Vabash  and  Scioto. 

With  three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  a body 
of  militia  of  eleven  hundred  men  from  the  state  of 
Virginia  and  the  district  of  Kentucky,  he  received  a 
check  early  in  October;  but  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing to  asiies  the  villages  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Scioto,  and  destroying  their  winter  provisions.  He 
retreated,  without  effecting  any  thing  on  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Indians  were  again  successful  in  a second 
attack.  The  supineness  of  congress,  who  neglected, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
to  raise  a force  sufiicient  to  the  protection  of  the  wes- 
tern people,  increased  their  discontents. 

Congress,  this  year,  accepted  a cession  made  to  the 
United  States,  by  North  Carolina,  of  all  her  lands  on 
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the  western  side  of  the  mountains;  and  a distinct 
government  was  established  tor  the  people  who 
dwelt  to  the  south-west  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  called 
the  South-western  Territory,  and  William  Blount 
was  governor  of  it,  until  the  erection  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 


Morales  and  Marigny  de  Mandevillc  were  chosen 
ordinary  alcades  for  the  year  1791. 

Don  Nicholas  Maria  Vidal  succeeded  Postego,  as 
auditor  of  war  and  assessor  of  government. 

Congress  now  added  a now  regiment  to  the 
military  establishment,  and  authorised  the  president 
to  raise  a body  of  two  thousand  men  for  six  months. 
The  president  placed  this  force  under  major-general 
St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  North-western  Territory, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the 
revolution,  and  had  tilled  the  chair  of  congress. 

In  the  summer  and  fill,  two  expeditions  were  con- 
ducted against  the  villages  on  the  Wabash,  in  which, 
with  a very  small  loss,  a few  of  the  Indian  warriors 
were  killed,  some  of  their  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren made  prisoners,  and  several  oftheir  towns,  with 
extensive  fields,  wen'  destroyed.  The  first  was  led 
bv  general  Hcott.  in  31  iv,  and  the  second  bv  general 
Wilkinson,  in  September. 

The  major-general  was  more  unfortunate.  His 
small  army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred  ef- 
fective mnk  and  file,  was  routed  !>v  the  Indians  on 
the  third  ofNovemher.  His  defeat  was  complete. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  were  killed  or  missing, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  was  the  brave  and  much  lamented  general 
Butler.  This  happened  about  lilty  miles  from  the 
Miami  villages. 
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The  people  of  Kentucky  complained  that  congress 
were  too  sparing  in  furnishing  means  tor  their  protec- 
tion. They  were  clamorously  calling  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a stale.  Allho’  Miro  favoured  them 
with  an  intercourse  with  Louisiana,  in  which  they 
found  a vent  for  their  produce,  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  terms  under  which  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

in  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  a pre- 
concerted insurrection  took  place  throughout  (lie 
French  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  an  im- 
mense portion  of  its  white  inhabitants  were  mas- 
sacred. Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  make 
their  escape,  sought  a refuge  in  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica,  or  the  United  States,  and  a few  came 
to  Louisiana.  Among  these,  was  a company  of 
comedians  from  Cape  Francois;  and  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  now  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time,  the  ad- 
vantage of  regular  dramatic  exhibitions.  Some  of 
the  other  refugees,  availing  themselves  of  the  wants 
of  the  province,  opened  academics  for  the  instruction 
of youth.  Hitherto,  :lu  only  means  of  education  were 
confined  to  a school  in  which  a Spanish  priest,  aided 
by  two  ushers,  taught  the  elements  of  the  Spanish 
language,  and  the  convent  of  theUrsuline  nuns. 

Miro  sailed  for  the  peninsula,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  army,  and  obtained  the  rank  ofmnriscal 
dc  camp,  lie  earned  with  him  the  good  wishes 
and  the  regrets  of  the  colonists.  Altho’  not  a man 
of  superior  talents,  he  governed  the  province  in  a 
manner  that  accorded  w ith  the  views  of  his  sovereign 
and  of  the  colonists.  He  showed  eve  ry  possible  in- 
dulgence to  a commerce  with  the  United  State  s. 
’Since  the  conflagration,  vessels  came  fre  e ly  from 
Philadelphia,  and  some  other  ports  of  the  Union; 
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and  the  people  of  Tennessee  afterwards  manifested 
their  gratitude  towards  him,  by  giving  his  name  to 
one  of  their  judicial  districts. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  the  state  of  Vermont  was 
admitted  into  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States,  as 
its  fourteenth  member. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Baron  de  Carondelet . — Bando  de  buen  gobi- 
eruo. — Regulations  as  to  slaves. — (Jen.  Wayne. — 
Guinea  trade — Louis  X VI — War  against  France 
— Fortifications — 31  it  itia — New  commercial  re - 
gulalions. — Don  Francisco  de  Rendon. — Bish* 
opriclc  of  Louisiana  — Don  Louis  de  Penahert. 
— Gene  Vs  meditated  expedition  against  Louisi- 
ana. — The  Ftoridas. — Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane. 
— Canal  Carondelet. — Manufacture  of  sugar 
resumed . — Conflagration — Negro  plot  fit  Pointe 
Coupee . — Police  regulations — Extensive  grants 
— The  Marquis  de  31  aison  rouge. — Gayosoe 
sent  to  confer  with  Kentucky  patriots. — Treaty 
* of  Lorenzo. 

Don  Francisco  Louis  Hector,  Baron  de  Caronde- 
let, colonel  of  die  royal  armies,  was  promoted  from 
tbi'  government  of  San  Salvador,  in  the  province  of, 
Guatimala,  to  the  rank  of  governor  and  intendantof 
the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  WestFlorida,and  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  these  offices  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1792. 

The  ordinary  alcades,  for  this  year,  were  Marigny 
de  Mandeville  and  de  la  Pena. 

Don  Nicholas  Maria  Vidal,  the  auditor  of  war,  re- 
ceived a commission  of  lieutenant-governor. 

The  Baron’s  bando  de  burn  gobierno  was  pub- 
lished on  the  twenty-second  of  January.  Among 
the  new  regulations  it  introduced,  it  provided  for  the 
division  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  into  four  wards? 
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in  each  of  which,  an  alcade  da  barrio,  or  commissa- 
ry of  police,  was  to  he  appointed.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure to  government  a knowledge  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  every  stranger  among  them  or  in  the  city, 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  all  persons  renting  houses  or 
’apartments,  to  give  the  names  of  their  new  tenants 
to  the  alcade  of  the  district,  on  the  first  day  of  their 
occupation,  or,  at  farthest,  on  the  succeeding  one. 
The  alcades  de  barrio  were  directed  to  take  charge  of 
fire  engines  and  their  implements,  and  to  command 
the  fire  and  axe  men  companies,  in  case  of  confla- 
gration. They  were  also  empowered  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  to  take  cognizance  ofsmall  debts. 

. In  one  of  his  first  communications  to  the  cabildo, 
the  Baron  recommended  to  them  to  make  provision 
for  lighting  the  city  and  employing  watchmen.  The 
^revenue  of  the  corporation  did  not  amount,  at  this 
period,  to  seven  thousand  dollars.  To  meet  the 
charges  for  the  purchase  of  lamps  and  oil,  and  the 
wages  of  watchmen,  a tax  of  one  dollar  and  twelve 
and  a half  cents  was  laid  on  every  chimney. 

In  a letter  to  the  minister,  the  Baron,  this  year, 
mentioned  that  the  population  of  Nevv-Orleans  .was 
under  six  thousand. 

Having  received  instructions  from  the  king  to  at- 
tend to  the  humane  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  pro- 
vince, he  issued  his  proclamation  outlie  eleventh  of 
July,  establishing  the  following  regulations: 

1.  That  each  slave  should  receive  monthly,  for 
his  food,  one  barrel  of  corn,  at  least. 

2.  That  every  Sunday  should  be  exclusively  his 
ow  n,  without  his  being  compelled  to  work  for  his  mas- 
ter, except  in  urgent  cases,  w hen  lie  must  be  paid  or 
indemnified. 

3.  rI  hat,  on  other  days,  they  should  not  begin  to 
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work  before  day-break,  nor  be  continued  after  dark. 
O ie  half  iiour  to  be  allowed  at  breakfast,  and  two 
hours  at  dmner. 

4.  Two  brown  shirts,  a woolen  coat  and  panta- 
loons, and  a pair  of  linen  pantaloons  and  two  hand- 
kerchiefs, to  be  allowed,  yearly,  to  each  male  slave, 
and  suitable  dresses  to  female. 

5.  None  to  be  punished  with  more  than  thirty 
lashes,  within  twenty-four  hours. 

G.  Delinquents  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  in  grave  cases,  the  slave  may  be  or- 
dered to  he  sold  to  another. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  cabildo,  the  Baron  issued 
a proclamation  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  negroes 
from  the  French  and  British  islands,  the  province 
being,  by  such  importation,  drained  of  its  specie,  and 
apprehension  being  entertained  of  an  insurrection. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  people  of  Kentucky 
were  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a state. 

A settlement  of  the  difficulties  relating  to  Nootka 
Sound  having  taken  place,  without  a rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  latter  power  had  ex- 
pressed a wish  for  an  adjustment  of  the  matters  in 
controversy  between  it  and  the  United  States,  by  a 
negotiation  to  be  carried  on  at  Madrid.  Carmichael 
and  Short  were  chosen  by  the  president  as  commis- 
sioners for  that  purpose.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  offi- 
cers of  that  monarchy  persisted  in  measures  calcula- 
ted to  embroil  the  United  States  in  a war  with  the 
southern  Indians.  By  their  intrigues,  they  succeed- 
ed in  preventing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  entered 
into,  in  1790,  with  M'Gillivrey ; and  the  line  agreed 
on  as  the  boundary,  was  not  permitted  to  be  run. 
The  indefinite  claim  to  territory,  set  up  by  Spain, 
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was  said  to  constitute  a sufficient  objection  to  any 
line  of  demarcation,  until  it  was  settled;  and  the  pre- 
vious treaties  and  relations  of  Spain  with  tin  Creeks 
were  declared  to  be  violated  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  being  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

General  St.  Clair  having  resigned  the  command  of 
the  western  army,  it  was  committed  to  general 
Wayne,  and  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to 
complete  its  ranks;  but  so  small  were  the  induce- 
ments to  enter  into  the  service,  that  the  highest  grades 
below  the  first,  were  tendered  in  vain  the  money. 
The  recruiting  service  went  on  so  slowly,  that  no 
hope  was  entertained  of  any  decisive  expedition  this 
year;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  This  attempt  proved  very  unfortunate,at  least 
for  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  Colonel  Hardin 
and  majorTrueman, having  been  despatched  several- 
ly with  propositions  of  peace,  were  both  murdered  by 
the  Indians. 

Serano  and  Daunoy  were  the  ordinary  alcades  for 
the  years  1703  and  1701. 

The  king  expressed  to  the  Baron  his  approbation 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
the  British  and  French  West  India  islands;  but  de- 
clared his  wish  to  have  their  importation  from  Guinea, 
by  his  subjects, encouraged  and  promoted;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  he  issued  a royal  schedule  on  the  first  of 
January. 

After  stating  that  Spain  was  one  of  the  first  nations, 
the  ships  of  which  visited  Africa  in  search  of  negroes, 
and  his  belief  that  great  advantages  would  result  to 
his  subjects  if  they  were  to  resume  that  trade,  the 
king  declares  that  every  Spaniard  may  send  vessels 
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to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  negroes  from  any  part  of  his 
dominions  in  Europe  or  the  Indies,  provided  die 
master  and  one  half  of  the  crew  be  Spaniards;  and 
all  merchandise,  purchased  expressly  for  that  trade, 
shall  he  exempted  from  duty,  as  well  as  every  for- 
eign vessel  expressly  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  - 
being  employed  therein. 

Vessels  continued  to  trade  between  Philadelphia 
and  New-Orieans  since  the  conflagration  of  1788. 
Miro,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  administration,  and 
the  Baron,  from  the  commencement  of  Ins,  connived 
at  this  violation  of  the  positive  instructions  of 
the  minister  of  finance  in  Europe;  but  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  governors  of  the  utility  of  the  measure, 
it  was  approved  by  the  king.  From  this  period,  a 
number  of  merchants  in  Philadelphia  established 
commercial  houses  at  New-Or leans. 

Ail  trade  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  colonies  of 
Spain,  by  the  letter  of  the  commercial  law,  to  any  but 
natural  subjects  or  naturalised  persons  residing  tin  re. 
The  extreme  rigour  of  tiiis  provision  had,  however,  in 
some  degree,  defeated  it,  as  the  very  existence  of 
several  colonies  depended  upon  its  relaxation,  which, 
in  New-Orleans,  began  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  administration  of  Miro,  after  the  conflagration, 
and  was  continued  by  the  Baron,  who  extended  it  in 
favour  of  foreign  merchants  residing  in  the  province, 
altho’  not  naturalised.  After  this,  the  officers  of  the 
custom  house  contented  themselves  with  the  simple 
declaration  or  an  individual,  generally  the  consignee, 
that  lie  was  owner  of  the  vessel.  No  oath  was  ad- 
ministered; the  production  of  no  document  was  re- 
quired. The  declaration  was  even  accepted  from  ail 
individual  who  did  not  reside  in  the  province,  on  his 
asserting  that  lie  meant  to  do  so,  or  on  Ins  producing 
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a license  to  import  goods.  No  one  was  thereby  de- 
ceived, but  the  custom-house  officers  were  funished 
with  a pretext  for  registering  a vessel  as  a Spanish 
bottom,  and  thus  to  preserve  an  appearance  ofa  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  So  little  attention  was  paid  to 
this,  that  at  times  the  governor  and  intendant  certified 
that  a vessel  was  American  property,  while  she  ap- 
peared on  the  custom-house  books  as  a Spanish  ves- 
sel. 

Louis  the  sixteenth  died  on  the  scaffold,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1793,  and  the  popular  party  being 
now  predominant  in  France,  the  Catholic  king  de- 
clared war  against  the  new  republic. 

The  sympathies  and  partiality  of  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana now  began  to  manifest  themselves  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  French  patriots,  principally  in  New- 
Orleans.  The  situation  of  the  Baron  was  rendered 
extremely  delicate,  by  die  circumstance  of  his  being 
a native  of  France,  and  obliged  by  the  duties  of  his 
station,  if  not  urged  by  inclination,  to  restrain  ex- 
cesses against  a monarchical  government.  He  pre- 
pared, and  promoted  ti to  subscription  of,  a paper,  in 
which  the  colonists  gave  assurances  of  their  loyalty 
to,  and  affection  for  the  Catholic  king,  and  hound 
themselves  to  support  his  government  in  Louisiana. 
He  put  a stop  to  a practice,  which  had  of  late  been 
introduced,  of  entertaining  the  audience  at  the  thea- 
tre, with  the  exhibition  of  certain  martial  dances  to 
revolutionary  airs.  He  caused  six  individuals,  who 
had  manifested  their  approbation  .of  the  new  French 
principles,  and  evinced  a desire  to  see  them  acted 
upon  in  Louisiana,  to  he  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  fort.  At  flic  intercession  of  several  respectable 
inhabitants  of  New-Orleans,  he  promised  to  liberate 
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them;  but  believing  afterwards  that  he  bad  discover- 
ed new  causes  of  alarm,  which  rendered  a decisive 
step  necessary,  he  shipped  them  for  Havana,  where 
they  were  detained  during  a twelve  month. 

The  fortifications,  with  which  the  French  had  sur- 
rounded the  city,  being  a heap  of  ruins,  he  caused 
new  ones  to  be  erected.  A fort  was  built  immedi- 
ately above,  and  another  immediately  below  the  city, 
upon  the  river,  and  a strong  redoubt  on  the  back  part 
towards  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  one  other  at  each 
of  the  angles.  They  were  connected  by  deep  ditches. 
There  was  a battery  in  the  middle  of  each  flank  of 
the  city,  which  were  also  surrounded  by  strong  pali- 
sades. 

The  two  batteries  built  by  the  French  at  the  Eng- 
lish Turn  were  abandoned,  and  the  fort  olhSt.  Philip 
erected  on  Plaquemines,  with  a small  one  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

He  had  the  militia  trained,  and  enforced  the  laws 
relative  to  it. 

According  to  a statement  which  he  sent  to  Madrid 
this  year,  it  appeared  there  were  between  five  and 
six  thousand  men  enrolled,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  colonial  government  could,  at  any  time,  bring 
three  thousand  men,  within  three  weeks,  to  any  given 
point  in  the  province. 

There  were  four  companies,  of  one  hundred  men 
each,  between  the  Balize  and  the  city. 

In  New-Orleans,  there  were  five  companies  of  vol- 
unteers, one  of  artillery  and  two  of  riflemen;  each  of 
one  hundred  men. 

The  legion  of  the  Mississippi,  consisting  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Baton  Rouge,  Galvezton,  Pointe  Coupee,  Fe- 
liciana, Atakapas,  and  Opelousas,  had  two  companies 
of  grenadiers,  ten  ot  fusiliers,  and  four  of  dragoons. 
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At  Avoyelles  a company  of  infantry,  at  Washita 
one  of  cavalry ; at  the  Illinois,  two  of  each. 

A regiment  of  the  German  and  Acadian  coasts,  of 
one  thousand  men. 

At  Mobile,  a company  of  infantry  and  one  of  ca- 
valry. 

The  attention  of  the  colonists  was,  however,  drawn 
to  matters  more  immediately  interesting  to  them,  by 
the  publication  of  a royal  schedule  of  the  mont  h of 
February,  extending  great  commercial  advantages  to 

them. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  document,  the  king  declares 
his  impression  of  the  impossibility  of  the  merchants 
of  New-Orleans  continuing  their  expeditions  to  the 
ports  of  France  designated  in  the  schedule  of  the 
twenty-second  of  January,  1 782,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  some  provision  for  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana,  East  and  West 
Florida,  and  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  import 
the  merchandise  they  stood  in  need  of.  With  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  national  commerce,  and  that 
of  these  provinces,  the  period  of  ten  years,  mentioned 
in  said  schedule,  is  provisionally  prolonged,  until 
regulations  suitable  to  these  provinces  and  the  gene- 
ral system  of  commerce  in  the  other  colonies  of  Span- 
ish America  may  be  made*. 

Permission  is  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  co- 
lonies to  carry  on  commerce  freely,  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  all  the  nations,  with  which  Spain  had 
treaties  of  commerce,  from  the  ports  of  New-Orleans, 
Pensacola,  and  St.  Augustine,  to  any  ports  of  said 
nations,  (the  vessels  of  which  may  there  he  also  re- 
ceived) under  the  condition  of  stopping,  in  going  and 
rtaurning,  in  the  port  ofConcurbion,in  Galicia.or  that 
of  Alicante,  to  take  a passport. 
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2.  The  merchandise,  produce  and  effects,  trans- 
ported, in  this  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  charged 
with  a duty  of  importation  of  fifteen  per  cent,  and 
one  of exportation  of  si  x;  but  the  exportation  ol  slaves 
was  to  continue  exempt  from  duty.  The  exporta- 
tion of  specie,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  to  continue 
prohibited. 

3.  The  commerce  between  the  peninsula  and 
these  provinces  is  likewise  to  he  free;  and  the  kmg 
declares  he  will  view,  with  particular  benevolence, 
those  who  may  in  any  manner  encourage  it. 

4.  Spanish  subjects  are  permitted  to  trade  to  (he 
provinces,  from  any  port  of  the  peninsula,  to  which 
the  commerce  of  the  Indies  is  permitted,  in  vessels 
exclusively  Spanish,  providing  themselves  with  regu- 
lar documents. 

5.  Permission  is  given  to  import  into  the  ports  of 
the  peninsula,  all  kinds  of  foreign  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  destined  for  any  of  these  provinces,  al- 
though their  introduction  he  prohibited  for  all  other 
purposes.  Likewise  tobacco,  or  any  oilier  article  of 
produce  of  these  provinces,  and  the  importation  ot 
which  is  forbidden  to  individuals,  may  be  brought  in, 
provided  it  be  afterwards  exported  to  a foreign  port. 

6.  Such  prohibited  produce,  the  importation  of 
which  is  only  allowed  to  facilitate  returns  from  these 
provinces,  shall  bo  deposited,  on  lauding,  m the  ware- 
houses of  the  custom-house,  from  winch  it  shall  be 
drawn  only  to  be  carried  on  board  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  importation  is  to  be  made. 

7.  The  importation  of  rice  from  foreign  countries 
into  Spain  is  prohibited ; and  the  king  ded.res  he 
will  likewise  prohibit  that  of  any  other  article  ot  pro- 
duce, which  these  provinccsjtnuy  supply,  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  counsumption. 
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8.  Goods  exported  from  any  of  the  tallowed  ports 
of  the  peninsula,  lor  the  commerce  of  the  provinces, 
to  he  exempt  from  duty,  and  that  which  may  have 
been  paid  on  their  exportation  shall  be  returned. 

9.  Foreign  merchandise,  coming  from  any  of  the 
allowed  ports  of  the  pchiiiMila,  on  its  importation  in 
any  of  these  provinces,  in  foreign  bottoms,  shall  pay 
a duty  of  three  per  cent ; but  that  imported  in  national 
vessels  shall  not  pay  any. 

10.  Merchandise  or  specie,  exported  from  these 
provinces  to  any  of  the  allowed  ports  of  the  peninsula, 
shall  be  free  from  duty. 

1 1.  The  exportation  to  foreign  ports  of  the  produce 
of  these  provinces,  brought  to  any  of  the  allowed 
ports  of  the  peninsula,  shall  be  free  from  duty. 

1*2.  The  exemptions  from  duty  then  granted,  in- 
clude that  of  all  local  or  municipal  ones,  which,  by 
custom  or  otherwise,  may  be  claimed. 

13.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  exemptions  hereby  grant- 
ed, every  vessel  must  he  provided  with  a manifest  of 
her  cargo, distinguishing  national  from  foreign  goods, 
certified  at  the  custom-house  of  the  place  of  her  depar- 
ture, and  give  bond  with  security  to  present  it  at  the 
place  of  destination,  and  bring  a certificate  of  the 
landing  of  the  goods;  and  every  vessel,  on  her  re- 
turn, shall  be  provided  with  a minifest  and  certifi- 
cate, that  the  whole  of  her  cargo  is  of  the  produce  of 
the  country. 

14.  Spanish  vessels,  bound  from  the  peninsula  to 
Louisiana  or  either  of  the  Fioridas,  which  may  de- 
sire to  return  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  direct- 
ly, to  any  port  of  Europe,  may  do  so  on  paying  a 
Juty  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  produce  thus  ex- 
ported. 

15.  But  this  advantage  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  ves- 
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sels  engaged  in  a direct  trade  between  a foreign  port 
and  these  prov  inces. 

10.  V essels  of  the  king’s  subjects,  sailing  from 
New-Orleans,  Pensacola,  or  St.  Augustine,  are  to 
have  a minifest  of  their  cargo,  to  be  presented  to  his 
consul,  and  on  their  return  they  are  to  bring  another, 
subscribed  by  him,  to  be  presented  at  the  custom- 
house; and  those  proceeding  directly  from  Spain  to 
these  provinces,  are  to  bring,  on  their  return,  besides 
the  manifest  of  the  inward  cargo,  a certificate  of  the 
landing  of  the  outward,  in  order  to  have  their  bonds 
cancelled. 

17.  The  ports  of  Bilbao  and  SanSebastian,  which, 
being  in  exempt  provinces,  are  reputed  foreign, 
may,  as  such,  trade  to  these  colonies,  according  to 
the  faculty  herein  granted,  paying  the  duties  imposed 
thereon;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
enlarging  and  extending  the  maritime  relations  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  these  colonies,  vessels 
from  these  two  ports  shall  ehjoy  the  favours  of  exemp- 
tions granted  to  the  allowed  ports  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  sole  difference  that  the  vessels  from  Bilbao 
and  San  Sebastian  shall  be  bound  to  touch  at  San 
Ander  to  take  a passport,  before  they  proceed  on 
their  voyages. 

18.  Vessels  from  the  allowed  ports,  and  from  Bil- 
boa  and  San  Sebastian,  trading  to  New-Orleans, 
Pensacola,  and  St.  Augustine,  are  prohibited 
from  entering  any  other  port  of  the  king’s  dominions 
in  America. 

19.  Exportations  from  New-Orleans,  Pensacola, 
or  St.  Augustine,  for  any  other  port  of  these  domin- 
ions, arc  prohibited,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  ur- 
gent necessity,  to  be  certified  by  the  governor,  who 
will  give  licenses  therefor.  But  then  nothing  can 
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be  exported  except  articles  of  the  produce  of  these 
provinces. 

.*20.  The  king  remits  to  his  subjects  all  duties  here- 
tofore payable  on  vessels  expressly  purchased  for  this 
trade. 

21.  The  governor  and  intendant  are  directed  to 
make  a new  tariff,  to  be  submitted  to  the  king. 

On  the  representation  of  the  Baron,  the  office  of 
intendant  was  separated  from  that  of  governor,  and 
Don  Francisco  de  Rendon,  who  had  been  employed 
as  secretary  of  legation  from  Spain  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  invested  with  the  former,  came 
to  New-Orleans  in  the  begining  of  the  year  17D4. 

The  pope  divided  the  bishoprick  of  Havana;  and 
the  provinces  of  Louisiana,  East  and  West  Florida, 
were  erected  into  a distinct  one.  Don  Louis  de  Pe- 
nal vert,  provisor  and  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of 
Havana,  was  called  to  the  new  sec,  and  established 
bis  cathedral  in  New-Orleans. 

Two  canons  were  added  to  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Genet,  the  minister  of  the  French  republic  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, had  planned  two  expeditions  from  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  against  the  domin- 
ions of  £ pain  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Several  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
accepted  commissions  from  him.  Many  of  these 
had  been  seduced  by  him  in  Charleston,  where  he 
had  landed,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Others 
(and  their  number  was  not  small)  had  yielded  their 
aid  to  bis  agents  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  under 
the  belief  that  tho  interests-  of  the  western  people 
would  be  promoted  by  the  success  of  the  enterprise; 
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imagining  that  the  French  once  in  possession  ofNew- 
Orlcans,  the  American  government  would  find  it 
easy  to  obtain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  idea  of  a separation  of  the  western  people  from 
their  brothers  on  the  Atlantic,  and  an  an  alliance  or 
union  with  (he  French  of  Louisiana,  was  still  foster- 
ed bv  many.  With  these  views,  soldiers  were  se- 
cretly recruited  for  the  enterprise.  Auguste  de  la 
Chaise,  a creole  of  Louisiana,  (grand-son  of  the  for- 
mer commissary  ordonnateur)  had  been  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky to  superintend  the  recruiting  service  there,  and 
was  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  territory  on  the  Mississippi.  Another 
individual,  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  was  on  a similar 
errand  in  the  back  counties  of  Georgia,  from  which 
state  and  the  neighbouring  one,  another  expedition 
was  to  he  directed  against  East  Florida.  The  aid  of 
a considerable  body  of  Indians,  raised  among  the 
Creeks  and  CheroL  es,  had  been  obtained. 

The  Baron  hi  d early  information  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  province  under  his  care,  from  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Philadelphia,  and  took  early 
measures  to  avert  it.  lie  completed  the  fortifications 
of New-Orfeans, and  visited  most  of  the  parishes  to 
animate  the  people,  and  put  the  militia  in  a situation 
of  being  useful.  Ills  care  did  not  stop  here.  lie  des- 
patehed  Thomas  Power,  an  intelligent  English  nan, 
to  Kentucky,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  en- 
gaged in  collecting  materials  for  a natural  history  of 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  was  to  prep  ire  the 
way  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Navar- 
ro, seven  years  l >efore,  by  conversing  with  the  most 
influential  individuals  among  those  who  were  dispos- 
ed to  promote  l separation  from  the  Atlantic  states, 
and  an  alliance  or  connection  with  Spain,  and  giving 
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them  assurances  of  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the 
colonial  government  of  Louisiana,  and  its  readiness 
to  supply  them  with  arms,  ammunition  and  money. 

This  year,  La  Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane,  the  only 
periodical  paper  published  in  the  province  during  its 
subjection  to  Spain,  made  its  first  appearance. 

The  Baron  did  not  suffer  the  care  he  took  for  the 
protection  of  the  province  to  direct  his  attention  from 
the  improvement  of- the  citv.  On  the  ninth  of  May, 
he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  dig  a canal,  which, 
carrying  off  the  water  of  the  city  and  its  environs  into 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  bayou  St.  John,  would  rid 
New-Orleans  of  the  stagnating  ponds,  which  render* 
ed  it  sickly,  and  the  multitude  of  musquitoes,  which 
harassed  the  inhabitants. 

He  mentioned,  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  allow- 
ing no  hope  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  king  for 
digging  a considerable  canal  of  navigation,  he  had 
asked  from  his  majesty  only  the  labour  of  the  negro- 
convicts,  which,  with  that  of  a few  hands  that  might 
be  furnished  livable  and  zealous  individuals,  might 
aflord  a canal  for  conveying  off  the  water,  and  in  suc- 
cessive years  it  might  be  deepened,  so  as  to  -become 
a convenient  canal,  navigable  for  schooners,  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  between  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lakes,  .Mobile  and  Pensacola,  with  New-Orleans. 

In  announcing  the  king’s  assent  to  this  proposition,  * 
the  Baron  declared  his  intention  of  requesting  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  the  month  of  June  fol- 
lowing, such  a number  of  negroes  as  they  might  spare, 
to  clear  (lie  ground  through  which  the  canal  was  to 
pass,  and  expressed  his  belief  that,  this  being  done, 
the  convicts  might  complete  the  work. 

A passage,  eight  feet  in  breadth,  was  to  be  left  on 
each  side,  for  horses  drawing  flat  boats,  and  in  time, 
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schooners.  A wide  levee,  for  foot  travellers,  was  to 
afford  an  agreeable  promenade,  under  a double  row  v 

of  trees. 

About  sixty  negroes  were  sent,  and  the  canal  was 
begun  with  a depth  of  six  feet  only.  It  turned 
around  the  large  trees  which  obstructed  its  way. 

Indigo  had  hitherto  been  the  principal  object  of 
the  attention  of  planters  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; but  during  several  years,  its  success  had  sadly 
disappointed  their  hopes.  At  first,  the  failure  of  the 
crops  had  resulted  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons: of  late,  an  insect  attacked  the  plant  and  des- 
troyed its  leaves.  In  the  years  1793  and  179-1,  its 
ravages  were  so  great  that  almost  every  plant  perish- 
ed, and  the  fields  presented  nothing  to  the  eye  but 
naked  stems. 

Since  the  year  l7fi(>,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  had 
been  entirely  abandoned  in  Louisiana.  A few  in- 
dividuals had,  however,  contrived  to  plant  a few 
canes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city:  they  found  a 
vent  for  them  in  the  market.  Two  Spaniards,  Men- 
dez and  Solis,  had  lately  made  larger  plantations. 

One  of  them  boiled  the  juice  of  the  cane  into  syrup, 
and  the  other  had  set  up  a distillery,  in  which  ‘he 
made  indifferent  tafliia. 

Etienne  Bore,  a native  of  the  Illinois,  who  resi- 
ded about  six  miles  above  the  city,  finding  his  fortune 
considerably  reduced  by  the  failure  of  the  indigo 
crops  for  several  successive  years,  conceived  the  idea 
of  retrieving  his  losses  by  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

The  attempt  was  considered  by  all  as  a visionary 
one.  Ilis  wife,  (a  daughter  ofDestrehan,  the  coloni- 
al treasurer  under  the  government  of  France,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt,  and  one  of  the 
last  to  abandon,  the  manufacture  of  sugar)  remeinbcr- 
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ing  her  father’s  ill  success,  warned  him  of  the  risk 
he  ran  ofadding  to,  instead  of  repairing  his  losses,  and 
hisrelationsand  friends  joined  their  remonstrances  to 
hers.  He,  however,  persisted ; and,  having  procured 
a quantity  of  canes  from  Mendez  and  Solis,  began  to 
plaht.  ■' 

This  year,  Don  Andre  Almonaster,  a perpetual 
regidor  and  alferez  real,  completed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense the  erection  of  a cathedral  church  in  New- 
Orleans,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  it  in  1792.  He 
had  before  built  and  endowed  a hospital. 

A conflagration  reduced  a considerable  part  of  the 
city  to  ashes,  and  in  the  month  of  August  the  pro- 
vince was  desolated  by  a hurricane. 

The  ordinary  nlcades,  for  the  year  1795,  were  De 
Lovio  andPontalba. 

Thecabildo  made  a representation  to  the  king,  and 
prayed  that  six  more  offices  of  regidor  might  be  cre- 
ated; the  increase  of  population  rendering,  in  their 
opinion,  this  measure  necessary. 

They  also  prayed  that  the  zealous  services  of  the 
Baron  might  be  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  cap- 
tain-general. 

It  seems  that  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution- 
ary principles  was  great  in  the  province,  and  that  the 
hope  that  Lachaisc  would  succeed  in  gathering  such 
a force  in  Kentucky  as  might  enable  him,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  to  ‘‘give  freedom  to  the  country  of 
his  birth,”  inflamed  the  minds  of  many;  for,  on  the 
first  of  June,  the  Baron  issued  a proclamation  for  es- 
tablishing several  regulations  of  police;  in  the  pre- 
amble of  which  he  complains  of  “the  success  with 
which  evil-minded,  turbulent,  and  enthusiastic  indi- 
viduals, who  certainly  had  nothing  to  lose,  had  spread 
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false  rumours,  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  most 
complete  mistrust  between  government  and  the  peo- 
ple, whereby  the  province  is  threatened  with  all  the 
disasters  to  which  the  French  colonies  have  fallen  a 
prey.” 

After  this,  the  proclamation  announces  that,  to  re- 
store order  and  public  tranquility,  syndics,  chosen 
among  the  most  notable  planters,  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed, residing  within  about  nine  miles  trom  each  other, 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  commandant,  to  whom  they 
are  to  give  weekly  accounts  of  ever  important  occur- 
rence. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  everyone  having  the  knowl- 
edge, even  by  hear-say,  of  any  offence  or  seditious 
expressions,  tending  to  excite  alarm  or  disturb  public 
tranquility,  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  syndic, 
commandant,  or  governor. 

Every  assemblage,  of  more  than  eight  persons, 
to  consult  on  public  matters,  is  absolutely  forbid- 
den. 


Every  individual  is  bound  to  denounce  to  the  com- 
mandant, any  syndic,  guilty  of  an  offence  in  making 
use  of  any  seditious  expressions. 

Every  traveller  found  without  a passport  is  imme- 
diately to  be  arrested,  carried  before  the  syndic,  who 
is  to  examine  and  send  him  to  the  commandant. 

Every  traveller,  possessed  of  any  important  event, 
is  first  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  syndic,  who  is  to  take 
a note  of  it,  and  register  his  name,  and  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  permit  or  forbid  the  com- 
munication of  the  event,  giving  information  of  it  to 
the  commandant. 

Syndics  are  to  direct  patrols  from  time  to  time. 


Tho  vigilance  of  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
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was  such,  that  Lachaise’s  efforts  proved  abortive,  and 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  took  measures  which 
ended  in  the  arrest  of  Genet’s  agents  in  the  south, 
and  the  expedition  against  East  Florida  failed. 

The  Baron  thought  the  strictest  vigilance  was  re- 
quired in  the  city,  and  lie  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  of  some  nocturnal  depredations,  to  is- 
sue a proclamation  enforcing  a severe  police,  and  di- 
recting the  shutting  of  the  gates  at  an  early  hour. 

The  canal  behind  the  city  was  widened  to  fifteen 
feet.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  were 
sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  citv  and  its  neighbour- 
hood,  and  all  the  convict  slaves  were  employed  on  it. 
In  the  month  of  October,  the  Baron,  by  a publication 
in  the  Moniteur,  brought  to  view  the  future  grandeur 
of  New-Orleans,  its  increasing  commerce,  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  a communication  between  the  city 
and  the  sea,  through  the  lakes,  and  announced  that 
six  days  more  of  the  labour  of  the  slaves  in  the  city, 
and  withinfifteen  miles abovoand below, would  enable 
the  colonial  government  to  complete  the  canal. 

Another  publication,  on  the  twenty-third  of  No- 
vember, draws  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
facilities  they  have  found  in  procuring  wood  through 
the  canal,  the  marked  diminution  of  mortality  du- 
ring the  preceding  three  months,  and  asks,  as  the  last 
assistance  which  lie  would  require,  the  labour  of  the 
slaves  for  eight  days  more. 

A number  of  French  royalists  had  come  to  New- 
. Orleans,  and  proposed  plans  for  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  their  countrymen  to  Louisiana,  from  the 
United  States,  where  tiiev  had  sought  an  asylum,  and 
tho colonial  government  was  induced  to  make  seve- 
ral very  extensive  grants  of  land. 
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The  principal  was  to  the  Marquis  de  Maisonrouge, 
a knight  of  St.Louis.  He  offered  to  bring  down  thirty 
families,  who  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  were  anxious  to  form  an  establishment  on  those 
of  the  Washita,  to  raise  wheat  and  manufacture  it  in- 
to flour. 

T he  encouragement  given  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ment was  not  confined  to  a grant  of  land,  it  cove- 
nanted to  pay  two  hundred  dollars  to  every  family, 
composed  of  at  least  two  white  persons,  fit  for  agri- 
culture or  the  arts  necessary  in  the  settlement,  as  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  &o.  Four  hundred  dollars  to 
those  having  four  labourers,  and  the  same  proportion 
to  those  having  only  an  artisan  or  labourer.  They 
were  to  be  assisted  with  guides  and  provisions  from 
New  Madrid  to  Washita,  Their  baggage  and  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  were  to  be  transported  from 
New  Madrid  at  the  king's  expense.  Each  family, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  white  persons  fit  for  agri- 
culture, was  entitle  d to  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
with  a proportionate  increase  to  larger  ones.  Set- 
tlers were  permitted  to  bring  white  European  ser- 
vants, to  be  hound  to  them  for  six  or  more  years,  who, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  time,  were  to  receive  grants 
of  land  in  the  same  proportion. 

This  agreement  was,  a few  months  after,  approved 
by  the  king. 


The  Baron,  in  these  plans  for  colonising  the  banks 
of  the  Washita,  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  favourite 
one  for  the  separation  of  the  western  people  from  the 
Union,  the  idea  of  which  was  still  entertained  l>v  se- 
veral influential  individuals  in  Kentucky,  whom 
Powers  had  visited,  and  who  had  recommend- 
ed that  an  officer  of  rank  should  he  sent  bv  the  colo- 
vol.  ii.  17 
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nial  government,  to  meet  part  of  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  lie  made,  choice,  for  this  purpose,  of  Don 
Manuel  Gayoso  ale  Lemos,  who  commanded  at 
Natchez,  and  who  sat  olfearlv  in  the  summer.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  officers  journey  was  to  lead  a 
number  of  soldiers,  who  were  to  erect  and  garrison  a 
fort  at  the  Chickasaw  bluils.  Having  set  these  men 
at  work,  Gayoso  proceeded  to  New  Madrid,  from 
whence,  according  to  a previous  arrangement,  he 
despatched  Power  to  Red  Ranks,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  down  Sebastian,  Tunis,  31  array  and  Nicho- 
las, who  had  been  chosen  to  hold  a conference  with 
the  officer  to  be  sent  by  the  Baron  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  Power  found  Sebastian  at  the  Red 
Ranks,  who  informed  Him  that  some  family  concerns 
prevented  Tunis  from  leaving  home;  that,  as  the 
courts  were  now  in  session,  the  absence  of  Nicholas, 
a lawyer  in  great  practice,  would  excite  suspicion, 
and  that  Murray  had,  for  some  time  past,  got  into  such 
a state  of  habitual  intoxication,  that  he  was  absolute- 
ly incapable  of  attending  to  any  kind  of  business.  lie 
added,  he  was  authorised  by  Tunis  and  Nicholas,  to 
treat  with  Gayoso  in  their  names,  and  accordingly 
proceeded,  in  Powers  boat,  to  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  found  Gayoso.  lie  bad  employed  his  people  in 
building  a small  stockade  fort,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  the 
view  of  having  it  believed  that  this  fortification  was 
the  object  of iiis  journey.  lie  proposed  to  Sebastian 
to  come  down  to  New-Orleans  and  confer  with  the 
Baron.  This  was  agreed  to;  and,  after  a short  stay, 
they  proceeded  down,  Gayoso  and  Sebastian  in  the 
former’s  galley;  Power  and  a Mr.  Vander  Rogers 
in  a king's  barge.  They  proceeded  to  Natchez,  where 
they  stopped, 
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Whilst  a part  of  the  white  population  evinced 
their  anxiety  to  imitate  the  French,  in  a struggle  for 
freedom,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  slaves  should 
have  been  seduced  into  an  attempt  to  rise,  bv  the  re- 
ports of  the  success  of  the  blacks  in  Hispaniola  An 
insurrection  was  planned  in  the  parish  of  Pointe 
Coupee,  an  insulated  one,  in  which  the  number  of 
slaves  was  considerable.  The  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed on  the  plantation  of  Julien  Poydras,  a wealthy 
planter,  who  was  then  absent  on  a journey  to  the 
United  States:  from  thence  its  progress  had  been  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  parish.  The  indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter  of  every  white  man  was  intended.  A 
disagreement,  as  to  the  day  the  massacre  was  to  take 
place,  gave  rise  to  a quarrel  among  the  principal 
leaders,  which  led  to  a discovery  of  the  plot.  The 
militia  was  instantly  put  under  arms;  and  the  Baron, 
on  the  first  information,  sent  a part  of  the  regular 
force.  The  slaves  attempted  a resistance,  and  twen- 
ty-five of  them  were  killed  before  those  that  had  been 
selected  for  trial  were  arrested  and  confined.  Scra- 
no,  the  assessor  of  the  intendancy,  went  up  to  assist 
Dupart,  the  civil  commandant,  at  the  trials.  Fifty 
were  found  guilty;  others  were  severely  flogged. 
Sixteen  of  the  first  were  hung  in  different  parts  of  the 
parish;  the  nine  remaining  were  put  on  hoard  of  a 
galley,  which  floated  down  to  ISew-Orleans.  Oft 
her  way,  one  of  them  was  landed  near  the  church  of 
each  parish  along  the  river,  and  left  hanging  on  a 
tree.  This  timely  exercise  of  severity  quieted,  for  a 
while,  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  considerably  alarmed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Wayne  had  concluded  a treaty 
of  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians,  on  the  northwest  of 
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the  Ohio,  oil  the  twentieth  of  August,  and  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  United  States  arid  Spain  had  signed 
a treaty  at  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October. 


Archives — Gazettes — Clark — Marshal. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.— The 
Count  dc  Santa  Clara. — The  Laron  de  Bas- 
trop.— Lighting  of  the  city. — Power's  mission  to 
Kentucky. — Clark  and  Lack  disc's  expeditions. 
Royal  audience  at  Puerto  del  Principe. — New 
Wgidors. — E Licot. — Li ev tenon t M' Leary. — The 
Baron  seeks  to  delay  the  evacuation  of  the  Spa- 
nish posts. — Lieutenant  Pope. — Power's  second 
mission : His  instructions. — The  Baron  rein- 
forces the  garrisons  of  Fori  Panmvre  and  Wal- 
nut Hill. — Com  motion  at  Natchez.— G ay  o so  re- 
tires into  the  fort:  His  proclamation.* — General 
meeting  of  the  people.— ( ornmittee  oj  safety. — 
Their  propositions  are  approved  by  Gayoso. — 
The  Baron  accedes  to  them. — His  departure. — 
State  of  Tennessee. — John  Adams. 

By  the  Spanish  treaty,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  as  given  by  their  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  was  recognised ; and  their  western,  as 
far  as  rehted  to  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Spain, 
was  declared  to  be  a line.  Leginning  at  a point  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel  orbed  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
their  northern  boundary,  running  along  the  middle  of 
said  channel,  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

The  king  agrees  that  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  its  whole  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  gulf, 
shall  be  free  only  to  his  subjects  and  the  colonies  of 
the  United  States,  unless,  by  special  com  union,  ho 
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extends  the  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  other  pow- 
ers. 

The  parties  promise  to  maintain,  by  all  the  rnean9 
ill  their  power,  peace  and  harmony  among  the  several 
nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  ad  jacent  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  ; and  the 
better  to  attain  this  object,  both  parties  bind  them- 
selves, expressly,  to  restrain,  by  force,  all  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  Indian  nations  living  within  their  territo- 
ries, and  to  make  no  treaty,  except  a treaty  of  peace, 
with  any  Indian  nation  living  within  the  territory  of 
the  other. 


Provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  vessels,  for 
cases  of  embargo  and  seizure  for  debtor  crime,  stress 
of  weather,  vessels  captured  by  pirates,  the  estates  of 
the  deceased,  passports,  contraband  trade,  access  to 
courts  of  justice,  Slc. 

The  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  is 
recognised. 

It  is  provided  that  the  subjects  or  colonies  of 
either  party  shall  not  make  war  against  those  of  the 
other. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  running  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States. 

The  king  promises  to  permit  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  during  a period  often  years,  fiom  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  deposit  their  merchandise  and 
effects  in  the  port  of  N.  Orleans,  and  export  them  free 
from  .duty,  except  a fair  charge  for  the  use  of  stores; 
and  he  engages  to  extend  the  permission,  if  it  does 
not,  during  that  period,  appear  prejudicial  to  his  in- 
terests; and  if  lie  does  not  continue  to  permit  the  de- 
posit there,  be  will  assign  to  them  an  equivalent  es- 
tal  fishmenton  some  other  spot  of  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi. 
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Perez  and . Lachaise  were  the  ordinary  alcades 
for  the  year  1790. 

Early  in  January,  Gayoso,  Sebastian,  and  Powers 
came  to  New-Orleans ; and  early  in  the  spring  the 
two  latter  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 

The  Count  de  Santa-Clara  succeeded  Las  Casas 
as  captain-general  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  provin- 
ces of  Louisiana  and  East  and  West-Florida. 

The  alarm  into  which  the  late  attempt  of  the 
blacks  at  Pointe-Coupee  threw  the  colonists,  induced 
the  cabildo,  on  the  29th  of  February,  to  request  the 
Baron  to  transmit  to  the  king  their  prayer  that  the 
introduction  of  slaves  from  any  part  of  the  world 
might  be  prohibited ; and  they  desired  the  Baron  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  provisorily,  to  forbid  their 
importation.  He  complied  with  their  wishes. 

Bore’s  success,  in  his  first  attempt  to  manufacture 
sugar,  was  very  great,  and  he  sold  his  crop  for  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  His  example  induced  a number  of 
other  planters  to  plant  cane. 

By  a royal  order,  given  at  Aranjuez,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  Don  Carlos  de  Jaen,  a licentiate  of  Havana, 
was  appointed  judge  of  residence  of  31  iro.  He  did 
not,  however,  come  over  for  several  years. 

Don  Francisco  de  Hendon,  having  been  appointed 
intendant  and  corregidor  of  the  province  of  Zacate- 
cas, sailed  from  New-Orleans,  and  the  functions  of 
the  intendant  devolved  on  Don  Juan  Benaventura 
Morales,  the  contador. 

This  year  the  canal  behind  the  city  was  comple- 
ted, and  a number  of  schooners  went  through  it  to  a 
basin  that  had  been  dug  near  the  ramparts.  The 
cabildo,  as  a mark  of  their  gratitude  for  the  adminis- 
trator, to  whose  care  this  important  improvement  was 
due,  directed  that  it  should  be  called  “the  Canal 
Carondelet.” 
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The  project  of  inducing  French  rovaTists  to  migrate 
to  Louisiana,  continued  to  be  a favorite  one  with  the 
Baron;  and,  with  a view  of  promoting  it,  very  exten- 
sive grants  of  land  were  made. 

The  most  considerable  one  was  that  made  to  the 
Baron  dc  Bastrop.  It  was  of  twelve  square  leagues, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Washita.  The  emigrants  were 
intended  to  becmnloved  in  the  culture  of  wheat  and 
the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  colonial  government 
took  upon  itself  the  charge  of  bringing  them  down 
from  New-Madrid,  and  of  providing  for  their  subsis- 
tence during  six  months.  It  promised  not  to  molest 
them  on  account  of  their  religion;  but  declared  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  onlv  one  the  rites  of 
which  would  ho  allowed  to  he  performed. 

Another  grant  was  to  James  Ceran  Delassus  de 
Sf.Vrain,  an  officer  of  the  Interoval  navy  ofFrance, 
who  had  lost  his  fortune  in  the  late  revolution  in  his 
own  country,  and  who.  having  been  compelled  to  re- 
move to  the  United  States,  had  rendered  himself  use- 
ful to  Spain,  in  assisting  the  emissaries  of  the  Baron 
in  defeating  the  plans  of  Conet  against  the  king’s  do- 
minions on  the  Mississippi  and  the  gulf  This  grant 
was  of  ton  thousand  square  nrnents.  The  grantee 
pioposed  to  exert  Ins  industry  in  discovering  nod 
woi king  lead  mines.  fI  he  privilege  was  given  lnm 
of  locating  his  grant  in  several  mines,  salines,  mill- 
seats,  and  other  places,  as  might  best  suit  his  interest, 
without  any  obligation,  on  his  part,  of  making  any 
settlement  thereon,  ns  the  execution  of  his  plan  would 
require  large  disbursements,  and  could  he  realised 
only  in  places  remote  from  the  white  population  and 
among  the  Indians. 
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Julien  Dubuc  had  made  a settlement  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  on  land  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  was  effected, 
and  opened  and  worked  several  lead  mines,  which 
he  called  “ the  mines  of  Spain.”  The  Baron  now 
granted  him  all  the  land  from  the  coast,  above  the 
little  river  Maquequito  to  the  banks  of  the  Mosque- 
bemanque,  forming  about  six  leagues  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  by  a depth  of  three 
leagues. 

The  Marquis  de  Maison-Rotige  having  completed 
his  establishment  on  the  Washita,  the  Baron,  oh  the 
twentieth  of  June,  appropriated  conclusively  thirty 
thousand  superficial  acres  of  land  for  the  Marquis?s 
establishment;  it  being  understood  that  no  American 
settler  was  to  be  admitted  within  the  grant. 

The  expenses  of  lighting  the  city  of  New- Or! cans, 
and  the  wages  of  thirteen  watchmen,  had  originally 
been  provided  far  by  a tax  on  fchimneys.  The  des- 
truction of  a considerable  number  of  houses  by  the 
late  conflagration,  now  rendered*  this  provision  in- 
sufficient, and  the  Baron  proposed  to  the  eabildo 
that  three  hundred  toisesiti  depth,  of  the  land  of  the 
city  beyond  the  fortifications  in  its  rear,  should  be 
parcelled  out  into  small  tracts,  to  be  leased  out  for 
gardens,  from  which  the  market  could  be  supplied 
with  vegitables;  and  he  expressed  his  belief  that  by 
the  draining  of  the  land,  die  city  would  he  relieved 
from  the  noxious  exhalations  of  such  an  extent  of 
ground,  covered  with  water  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year.  This  proposition  was  not,  however, 
adopted;  and  a tax  was  laid  on  wheat  bread  and 
meat  It  was  thought  the  tax  on  bread  would  fall 
on  die  rich  only;  the  poorer  class  of  people  using 
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corn  and  rice;  and  that  a part  of  both  would  be 
borne  by  travellers  and  sojourners.  The  Baron  urged 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  light  the  city,  and  re- 
taining the  watchmen,  on  the  ground  of  the  city  being 
full  of  French  people,  the  nocturnal  assemblages 
of  whom,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slaves,  it  was  pru- 
dent to  prevent. 

The  king’s  officers  in  New-Orlcans  appeared  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  late  treaty  between 
Spain  and  theUnited  States,  would  never  be  carried 
into  effect.  They  thought  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
entered  into,  the  affairs  of  Europe  rendered  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  Slates  of  great  importance 
to  Spain;  and, according  to  them,  the  object  of  Great 
Britain,  in  her  late  treaty  with  those  States,  was  to 
draw  them  ove  r to  her  interests,  and  render  them  in 
some  measure  dependent  on  her.  They  believed 
that  their  sovereign  had  ratified  the  treaty  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  views  of  Great-Britain, 
and  concluded  that,  as  that  power  had  failed  in  her 
" object,  Spain,  on  h#r  part,  would  be  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

Accordingly,  the  Baron  had  sent  Power  to  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  keepalive  the 
hopes  of  those  who  still  favored  the  plan  of  a seces- 
sion of  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic  states. 
The  messenger  delivered  the  Baron’s  packets  toWil- 
kinson,  at  Greenville,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
was  dispatched  by  him  to  Aew-Madrid,  to  take 
charge  of  a sum  of  money  (about  $10,000)  deposited 
by  the  Baron  in  the  hands  of  Don  Thomas  Ported, 
the  commandant.  After  overcoming  some  difficulty, 
# resulting  from  his  having  no  written  order  from  Wil- 
kinson, the  money  was  delivered  to  him.  lie  con- 
cealed it  in  barrels  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  brought 
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it  up  in  safety.  On  his  return  to  New-Orleans,  he 
reported  to  his  employer  that  whatever  might  hereto- 
fore have  been  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, they  were  now  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
federal  government,  and  their  leading  men  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  manifested  an  utter  aversion  to 
the  hazardous  experiments  heretofore  thought  of— 
especially  as  their  own  government  had  now  obtain- 
ed from  them,  by  the  late  treaty,  the  principal  object 
which  they  expected  to  attain  by  a separation  from 
the  Union. 

The  Baron’s  attention  was  now  momentarily 
drawn  from  his  favorite  plan,  by  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  province  under  his  care  from  impend- 
ing danger.  The  governor  of  Canada  had  assembled 
a considerable  number  of  troops  on  the  Southern 
border  of  that  province;  a circumstance  which  in- 
duced the  belief  that  an  expedition  was  contemplated 
from  thence,  through  the  western  territory  of  the 
United  States,  against  the  dominions  of  Spain  oil  the 
Mississippi.  The  minister  of  the  Catholic  king  at 
Philadelphia,  communicated  to  the  department  of 
6tate  the  information  he  had  received  on  this  head, 
and  demanded  that,  according  to  a stipulation  in  the 
late  treaty,  the  United  States  should  oppose,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  the  intended  violation  of  their 
territory. 

Spain  had  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  die 
French  republic,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  ha, 
dared  warag  linst  Croat- Britain.  The  Catholic  k». 
in  the  declaration  of  war,  mentions  the  late  treaty 
between  Grcat-Britain  and  the  United-States,  as  one 
of  the  motives  that  had  iniluenccd  his  conduct  in 
this  respect. 
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Serano  and  Argot!*;  were  the  ordinary  alcades  for 
die  years  1797  and  1798. 

By  a royal  order  of  die  fourteenth  of  May,  the 
royal  audience  of  Santo-Domingo  was  removed  to 
Puerto  del  Principe,  a town  in  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba. 

The  king  having  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  the 
cabildo,  in  regard  to  an  additional  number  of  regi- 
dors,  Francisco  de  lliano,  Louis  d’Arby  d’Ani- 
cant,  Jayme  Jordan,  John  Leblanc,  Gilbert  Andry 
and  Francisco  Castanedo,took  their  seats  in  that  body 
as  such. 

It  had  been  stipulated,  in  the  late  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  that  commissioners  of 
both  nations  should  meet  at*  Natchez,  within  six 
months  from  the  ratification.  Accordingly,  Andrew 
Fllicot  had  been  appointed  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de 
Lemos  on  that  of  the  Catholic  kins. 

Gayoso,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Baron, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  KJlicot’s  approach  with  a small 
body  of  infantry  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.  M ’Leary, 
sent  an  officer  to  meet  him,  with  a request  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  come  to  Natchez  as  yet,  but 
stop  at  bayou  Pierre,  as  the  fort  was  not  ready  to  be 
surrendered,  and  some  disorder  might  result  from 
the  approximation  of  the  troops  of  the  two  nations. 

Ellicot  disregarded  this  message,  and  reachcd 
Natchez  with  his  men  in  the  month  of  Febi  and 
displayed  the  Hag  of  his- country  near  the  fort. 

The  Baron,  wishing  to  gain  time,  urged,  as  his 
reason  for  delaying  a compliance  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  treaty,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  explicit, 
and  doubts  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  the  manner 
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in  which  the  posts  were  to  be  delivered.  It  appeared 
to  him  questionable  whether  they  were  to  be  so,  with 
all  the  forts  and  edifices  standing,  as  the  United 
States  seemed  to  understand,  or  evacuated,  rased 
and  abandoned,  as  he  conceived,  in  order  that  Spain 
might  avoid  involving  herself  into  difficulties  with 
the  Indian  nations, who,  by  formal  treaties,  had  ceded 
to  her  the  land  at  the  Chickasaw  bluffs,  Walnut  Hill, 
and  Toinbecbee,  on  the  express  conditions  that  she 
should  erect  fortifications  there,  to  prevent  their 
country  from  being  invaded.  He  therefore  declared 
his  determination  to  await  the  orders  of  his  sove- 
reign, or  those  of  his  minister  at  Philadelphia,  re- 
tain the  posts  on  the  Mississippi,  and  defend  upper 
Louisiana,  until  congress,  acting  upon  the  represen- 
tation of  the  latter,  should  take  measures  to  restrain 
any  expedition  against  those  Indians,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

For  the  purpose  of  receiving  possession  of  the 
posts  to  be  surrendered,  a larger  detachment,  under 
the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Pope,  soon  followed  the 
former.  The  instructions  of  that  officer  render  it 
probable  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
prehended some  difficulty  from  that  of  Spain.  The 
lieutenant  was  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  3Iassac  on  the  Ohio,  and  there  to  await 
die  return  of  an  officer  previously  sent  to  Ne  Ma- 
drid for  official  information  in  regard  to  the  de. 
of  the  posts;  and,  on  the  certainty  or  probability  01 
such  an  event,  he  was  to  proceed  to  Natchez,  and  on 
his  arrival  there,  to  keep  up  the  most  perfect  disci- 
pline among  the  troops,  so  as  to  prevent  every  kind 
of  disorder,  and  promote  harmony  and  friendly  inter- 
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change  of  good  offices  with  the  subjects  of the  Catho- 
lic king, and  to  treat  the  Spanish  flag  with  respect. 

The  commandant  at  New  Madrid,  being  without 
instructions,  was  unable  to  give  any  information  re- 
specting the  views  of  the  colonial  government,  and 
lieutenant  Pope,  concluding  that  possession  would 
probably  be  given,  descended  the  Mississippi,  and 
had  proceeded  as  fir  ns  New  Madrid,  where  he  was 
met  by  a messenger  from  the  liaron,  warning  him  to 
proceed  no  farther.  The  lieutenant  thought  it  best, 
however,  to  go  on,  and,  at  the  Walnut  Hills,  found  a 
letter  from  Gayoso,  requesting  him  to  stop  there.  He 
tarried  awhile;  but, on  receiving  a letter  from  Ellicot, 
advising  him  to  come  to  Natchez,  he  departed,  and 
joined  Ellicot  soon  after,  and  immediately  increased 
his  force  by  enlistment,  and  apprehended  several  de- 
serters from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
flag. 

The  most  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
the  district  ofNatchez  had  removed  from  the  United 
States,  or  were  descendants  of  emigrants  from  the 
British  provinces,  after  the  peace  of  1762.  They 
were  anxious  for  a change  of  government,  and  ap- 
peared to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  officers  of 
Spain.  Gayoso  issued  a proclamation  ou  the  twen- 
tieth of  March,  calculated  to  bri'  diem  back  to 
their  duty. 

The  Baron  had  resolved  that  his  dett  mination, 
in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  posts  to  the  United 
States,  should  he  regulated  by  the  success  or  failure 
of  a last  attempt  to  detach  the  western  country  from 
the  Union,  and  had  accordingly  sent  Power  thither 
en  this  errand. 
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The  avowed  object  of  his  mission  was  the  delivery 
of  a letter  to  Wilkinson,  v\ho,  on  the  death  of  Wayne, 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  American 
forces,  to  induce  him  not  to  insist  on  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  posts  of  Spain:  the  real  object  of 
the  journey,  however,  (and  concerning  which  the 
Baron,  in  order  to  avoid  all  dange  r of  detection,  had 
given  only  verbal  instructions)  was  to  sound  the  dis- 
position of  the  western  people,  whose  militia,  the 
Baron  had  heard,  had  received  orders  to  he  ready  to 
march  at  the  first  call.  In  the  event  of  this  proving 
true,  Power  was  directed  to  send  immediate  infor- 
mation of  it  to  the  commandant  at  New  Madrid. 

II  e was  instructed  adroitly  to  give  it  out  among 
those  with  whom  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  that  the  sur- 
render, to  the  forces  ol  the  United-States,  of  die  posts 
occupied  by  those  of  Spain,  on  the  Mississippi,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  western 
people,  who, as  they  must  one  flay  he  separated  from 
the  Atlantic  states,  would  find  themselves  without 
any  communication  with  the  sea,  excepting  through 
Louisiana,  from  whence  they  might  expect  powerful 
succours  in  artillery,  arms,  ammunition  and  money, 
openly  or  secretly,  as  soon  as  they  determined  on  a 
secession,  which  must  secure  to  ther  ’^dependance 
and  prosperity. 

The  wish  was  expressed  that  it  might  dc  >uggested 
that,  for  this  reason,  Congress  was  determined  on 
hastening  the  taking  possession  of  these  posts,  and 
the  western  people  would  forge  fetters  lor  themselves, 
if  they  consented  to  furnish  their  militia,  and  other 
means,  w hich  the  United-States  could  find  among 
them  only. 

It  was  urged  that  these  hints,  if  diffused  through 
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the  papers,  might  make  a strong  impression  on  the 
people,  and  dispose  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Atlantic  states;  and  if  they  could  be  dissuaded 
from  aiding  congress,  it  could  not  give  law  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Assurances  were  given  that,  if  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  properly  distributed  in  Kentucky,  could 
induce  the  people  to  resist,  that  sum  would  be  readily 
furnished.  The  messenger  was  authorised  to  pro- 
mise this,  and  an  equal  sum  to  procure  arms,  in  case 
of  necessity,  with  ‘JO  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  packet  for  Wilkinson,  securing  to  the  bearer 
the  best,  opportunity  of  viewing  the  army  and  ascer- 
taining its  force,  discipline  and  disposition,  he  was 
directed  to  improve  it,  and  transmit  to  his  employer 
without  delay,  the  most  correct  and  minute  informa- 
tion he  could  obtain.  A doubt  was  expressed  whe- 
ther a person  of  Wilkinson’s  character  would  prefer 
the  command  of  the  armv  of  the  United-States,  to 
the  glory  of  being  the  founder,  the  liberator,  indeed 
the  Washington  of  the  western  states.  His  part 
was  saiu  to  he  brilliant  and  easy;  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him;  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  principal)^  of  the  Kentucky 
volunteers;  at  the  slightest  r -cut,  the  people 
would  hail  him  the  general  oi  new  republic. 
His  reputation  would  raise  him  an  army,  and  France 
and  Spain  enable  him  to  pay  it. 

Pursuing  his  prophetic  strain,  the  Heron  added 
that,  on  Wilkinson's  taking  Fort  Massac,  he 
would  instantly  send  him  small  arms  and  artillery 
from  New-Orleans ; and  Spain,  limiting  herself  to 
the  posts  at  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hilsl,  would  cede 
all  the  left  hank  of  the  Mississippi  as  high  as  the 
Ohio,  which  would  form  an  extensive  republic,  con- 
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nected,  by  its  situation  and-  interests,  with  Spain, 
who,*  in  conjunction  with  it,  would  force  the  Indians 
to  seek  its  alliance  and  confound  themselves,  in 
time,  with  its  citizens. 

The  Baron  added  that  the  western  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  tax  on  whiskey,  and  Spain  and 
France  were  enraged  at  the  connexion  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain;  the  army  was 
weak  and  devoted  to  Wilkinson,  and  the  threat  of 
congress  authorised  him  (the  Baron)  to  succour  the 
western  people  immediately  and  openly;  money 
would  not  be  wanting;  and  he  was  about  despatch- 
ing a vessel  to  Vera  Cruz  fora  supply  of  it,  and  am- 
munition; so  that  nothing  was  required  but  an  in- 
stant of  firmness  and  resolution  to  render  the  western 
people  free  and  happy.  But,  if  they  suffered  the  op- 
portunity to  pass  unimproved,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  compelled  to  surrender  the  posts,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  would  forever  remain  under  the  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

These  instructions  concluded  with  an  assurance 
to  Power,  that  if,  by  forcibly  urging  these  arguments, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Wilkinson,  Lacasa- 
gne,  Sebastian,  Brackenridgo,  he  other  principal 
men,  and  if,  by  dint  of  promises,  eh  he  (the  Ba- 
ron) pledged  himself  should  be  faithfully  redeemed, 
and  by  the  general  diffusion  of  these  notions  among 
them,  the  public  generally  could  be  engaged  to  se- 
cond their  efforts,  the  object  of  his  expedition  would 
be  accomplished,  and  lie  would  acquire  imperishable 
renown,  and  a claim  to  the  most  brilliant  rewards; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  unfortunately 
fail,  his  employer  would  he  able  to  procure  him  an 
appointment,  which  would  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  envy  or  hatred  of  his  enemies. 
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In  the  meanwhile  other  agents  were  sent  among 
the  nations  of  Indians  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  with  speeches  calculated  to  induce 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  protection  of  congress, 
and  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United-States. 

The  Baron,  at  the  same  time,  reinforced  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Pan  mu  re,  and  that  of  the  Walnut  Hills; 
a measure  which  he  said  was  resorted  to,  as  one  of 
precaution  against  the  descent  which  the  British 
meditated  from  Canada.  Hie  people  of  the  district 
of  Natchez  viewed  it  as  a prelude  to  the  arrest  of 
those  among  them  who  had  manifested  a partiality  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Their  alarm 
was  such  as  to  drive  a few  of  them  to  some  violent 
steps.  The  subsequent  commotion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  so  great  as  to  induce  Gay oso,  with  his  fa- 
mily, to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  fort,  on  the  seventh  of 
June. 

Four  days  after,  lie  issued  an  elaborate  proclama- 
tion, warning  the  people  of  the  consequences  of  their 
illegal  proceedings  requiring  them  to  return  to  their 
duty  and  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  submission  to 
his  laws  and  ohedic  hisofheers;  commanding 

those  who  had  emboaiv.o  themselves,  to  disperse  and 
return  to  their  usual  and  lawful  occupations,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  an  amnesty  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future. 

A general  meeting  of  the  people,  to  deliberate  on 
the  state  of  the  district,  was  proposed,  and  was  gen- 
erally approved  of,  hut  an  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained that  Gavoso  would  break  up  their  assembly, 
by  arresting  those  who  might  attend.  Lieutenant 
Pope  assured  the  inhabitants  he  would  protect  them 
at  all  hazards.  lie  recommended  that  they  should 
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come  forward  and  assert  their  rights  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  and  join  the  forces  of  the  United  Spates 
in  case  the  Baron  sent  more  soldiers  there  from  New 
Orleans.  The  lieutenant’s  conduct  was  countenaa- 
• ced  by  Ellicor. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  June. 
They  remembered  the  conduct  of  O’Reilly  in  1709, 
and  felt  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  any  step 
they  might  take:  they  feared  th  it  Gayoso’s  procla- 
mation might  only  be  intended  as  a snare,  and  were 
anxious  to  fix  the  terms  of  their  surrender  so  as  to 
avoid  every  ambiguity  of  expression.  At  List  they 
assented  to  Ellieot’s  proposition  for  the  appointment 
of  a committee  of  safety,  of  which  lieutenant  Pope 
was  a member. 

This  committee  called  on  Gayoso,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  recognise  their  existence  as  a body — 
that  none  of  the  people  should  be  injured  or  prose- 
cuted ou  account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  against 
government — that  they  lmuld  he  exempted  from 
serving  in  the  militia,  ur»c  Spanish  authorities, 
except  to  suppress  riots  or  rep*  jss  the  insults  of  In- 
dians— that  they  should  be  considered  as  in  a state  of. 
neutrality,  although  governed  by  Spanish  laws,  and 
none  of  them  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Gayoso  gave  his  ready  assent  to  these  propositions, 
and  the  Baron  ratified  what  he  had  done,  with  a sin- 
gle and  unimportant  exception. 

The  fall  of  this  year  was  very  sickly  in  New-Or- 
leans,  and  the  city  was  visited  by  the  yellow  fever. 

The  Baron  was  now  appointed  president  of  the 
royal  audience  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  left 
Louisiana. 
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This  year,  the  people  of  the  South-western  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  were  admitted  into  the 
Union,  as  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  formed  the  six- 
teenth member  of  the  confederacy. 

John  Adams  succeeded  Genera!  Washington  in 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
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Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lcmos — Don  Carlos  de 
Grandpre — Power's  report — General  Collet — 
Instructions  t**  commandants — The  French 
princes — Capt  i Guion  brings  a reinforce- 
ment to  Nate  — Line  of  demarcation — Mis- 

sissippi territ  /—  Georgia  claim — Schedule  for 
the  disposal  of  vacant  land — Deposit  suspended 
— Arrangement  as  to  deposit — Land  regulati- 
ons— Death  of  Gayoso — the  Marquis  de  Casa 
Cairo — Upper  Louisiana — Don  Ramon  de  Lo- 
pez— Warlike  measures  of  the  U.  S. — Vacant 
la nd — Di vision  of  th cNorth-we stern  terri tory — 
Deposit  restored — Louisiana  ceded  to  Spain — 
Grant  of  land  to  the  city — Thomas  Jefferson — 
Treaty  between  the  U.  S . and  France. 

Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Letnos,  a brigadier-gene- 
ral of  the  royal  armies,  who  commanded  at  Natchez, 
succeed  (id  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  West-FIori- 
da,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  former  command  by 
Don  Carlos  de  Grandpre.  The  latter  ollicer,  being 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the  district  of  Natchez, 
declined  going  there,  and  Major  Minor,  a native 
of  New- Jersey,  who  came  to  Louisiana  in  the  year 
177S,  and  had  accepted  of  a commission  in  the  Ca- 
tholic king’s  service,  acted  as  commandant,  until  the 
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establishment  of  the  government,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United.  States. 

Power  now  returned  from  the  western  country, 
and  in  his  report  to  Gayoso,  which  bears  date  on 
the  fifth  of  December,  stated  that  he  met  Sebastian 
at  Louisville,  and  communicated  to  him  the  real  and 
ostensible  objects  of  his  mission,  when,  after  confer- 
ing  together,  they  were  of  opinion  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  add  four  propositions  to  those  the  Baron  had 
authorised  Power  to  make.  Without  the  first,  nei- 
ther Sebastian,  nor  any  other  person  concerned  or 
interested  in  the  important  undertaking,  would  take 
any  step  for  its  success.  These  propositions  were, 
that 

1.  If  any  person  should  lose  his  office,  on  account 
of  promoting  the  Baron's  views,  he  should  be  indem- 
nified by  the  king  of*  Spain. 

2.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  king’s  dominion 
should  he  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yazoo  to  the  river  Tombeckbee;  and  the  northern- 
most Spanish  fort  should  be  six  miles  below  that 
line. 

3.  But  the  king  should  retain  the  fort  of  San  Fer- 
nando dcBarancas  (Chickasaw  bluffs)  with  the  land 
around  it,  ceded  to  him  by  the  Indians  by  their 
treaty  with  Gayoso. 

4.  The  king  should  not  interfere,  directlv  or  indi- 
rectly,  with  the  form  of  government  or  laws,  which 
the  western  people  should  adopt. 

Sebastian  undertook  to  communicate  the  Baron’s 
propositions,  with  the  above  amendments,  to  Innis 
and  Nicholas.  To  conceal  the  real  object  of  Power's 
journey,  and  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  people  of 
Louisville,  who  were  enraged  at  his  frequent  visits 
and  threatened  to  tar  and  leather  him,  it  was  agreed 
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that,  after  having  seenWilkinsoli  at  Detroit, he  should 
return  by  Greenville,  Cincinnati,  Newport,  George- 
town, and  Frankfort,  to  meet  Innis  and  Nicholas, 
and  he  informed  of  the  success  of  their  efforts;  and 
that  Sebastian,  and  another  person,  should  accompa- 
ny him  to  New-Orlcans.  Notwithstanding  he  (Sebas- 
tian) was  of  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  all  the 
means  and  efforts  used  to  stimulate  the  western  people 
to  secede  from  the  union,  would  be  of  no  avail,  lie 
promised  that  nothing  should  be  wanting,  on  his  part, 
to  obtain  what  was  so  much  desired. 

Power  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit 
on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  and  finding  that  Wilkin- 
son was  then  at  Michilimackinac,  he  did  not  enter 
the  fort.  The  general,  immediately  after  his  return, 
hearing  of  Power’s  arrival,  had  him  arrested  and 
brought  to  the  fort,  and  thus  got  the  Baron’s  dis- 
patches. He  gave  a cold  reception  to  the  bearer, 
and  informed  him  that  the  governor  of  the  North- 
Western  territory  had  orders  to  arrest  and  send  him 
to  Philadelphia,  which  could  be  prevented  in  no 
other  manner  than  by  sending  him,  under  a strong 
guard  to  New-Mad  rid,  without  delay.  He  added, 
the  Baron's  project  was  a chimerical  one,  impossible 
to  be  executed,  as  the  western  people,  having  obtain- 
ed, by  the  late  treaty,  all  that  they  wanted,  have  no 
need  of  any  connexion  or  alliance  with  Spain,  nor 
any  motive  for  a separation  from  die  Atlantic  states, 
even  if  France  and  Spain  should  make  them  the 
most  advantageous  offers — that  the  ferment  which 
existed  four  years  ago,  had  now  subsided,  and  the 
vexations  and  depredations  which  the  American 
commerce  had  suffered  from  the  privateers  of  France, 
created  an  implacable  hatred  for  that  nation.  He 
added  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  had  proposed  to 
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him  to  raise  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  take 
New-Orleans,  in  case  of  a rupture  with  Spain,  and 
the  governor  of  Louisiana  had  no  other  measure  to 
pursue,  under  the  present,  circumstances,  than  fully 
to  comply  with  the  treaty.  lie  complained  that  all 
his  plans  were  overturned,  and  all  his  labours  for  ten 
years  past  lost.  lie  added  that,  he  had  destroyed 
all  his  cyphers  and  burnt  his  correspondence  with 
the  governors  of  Louisiana,  and  duty  and  honor  did 
not  permit  him  to  continue  it.  The  Baron,  however, 
need  not  apprehend  his  confidence  should  be  abused 
— that  if  Spain  surrendered  the  district  of  Natchez 
to  the  United  States,  they  would  probably  make  him 
governor,  and  he  should  not  then  lack  the  opportu- 
nity of  promoting  his  political  projects.  He  com- 
plained that  his  connexion  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment had  been  divulged — that  Don  Zenon  Trudeau, 
the  commandant  at  St.  Louis,  had  sent  emissaries 
among  the  Indian  nations  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  inviting  them  to  come  and  settle  with- 
in that  of  Spain,  as  the  Spanish  king  was  at  war  with 
the  British,  and  would  soon  he  with  the  French. 

On  die  sixth,  Wilkinson  delivered  his  answer,  for 
the  Baron,  to  Power,  and  immediately  compelled 
the  latter  to  depart  for  Xcw-lMarid,  by  the  way  of  the 
Wabash,  under  a guard  commanded  by  captain 
Shaumburg.  On  passing  through  Vincennes,  Power 
sent  an  express  to  Louisville,  in  order  to  apprise 
Sebastian  of  what  happened. 

Power  concluded  his  report,  by  stating  that,  with 
regard  to  tin*  people  ol  Kentucky,  Sebastian’s  opini- 
on differed  from  V\  ilkinsons.  The  former  had  told 
him  that  should  war  be  declared  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  Louisiana  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  people  of  Kentucky;  and  insinutated 
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it  would  more  likely  be  the  circumstance  which 
should  stimulate  them  against  the  United  Stales. 
The  reporter’s  own  opinion  was,  that  a great  propor- 
tion of  the  most  influential  characters  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  h id  been  the  instigators  of  the  expe- 
ditions set  on  foot,  under  Lach aiseand  Clark,  against 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  by  Genet.  The  rest  were 
unambitious  of  conquest  from  Spain,  and  desired 
only  to  preserve  the  boundary  secured  to  them  by 
the  treaties. 

During  this  winter,  general  Collet,  who  had  tra- 
velled through  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, by  order  of  the  French  government,  passed 
through  New-Orleans.  It  was  supposed  Adet,  the 
French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  sent  him  on  an  er- 
rand similar  to  that  on  which  Lachaise  had  been 
employed  by  Genet. 

Gayoso  issued  his  bando  de  buen  goblerno , in 
the  month  of  January,  1798.  It  does  not  contain 
any  important  new  regulation. 

On  the  following  day,  be  published  a setof  instruc- 
tions to  commandants,  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  land, 
as  follows: 

1.  They  are  forbidden  to' grant  land  to  a hew  set- 
tler, coming  from  another  psot,  where  lie  has  obtain- 
ed a grant.  Such  a one  must  buy  land,  or  obtain  a 
grant  from  the  governor. 

2.  If  a settler  be  a foreigner,  unmarried,  and  with- 
out either  slaves,  money,  or  oilier  property,  no  9 rant 
is  to  be  made  to  him,  until  lie  shall  have  remained 
four  years  in  the  post,  demeaning  himself  well  in 
some  honest  and  useful  occupation. 

3.  Mechanics  are  to  he  protected,  but  no  land  is  to 
be  granted  to  them,  until  they  shall  have  acquired 
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some  property,  and  a residence  of  three  years  in  the 
exercise  of  their  trade. 

4.  No  grant  of  land  is  to  he  made  to  any  unmar- 
ried emigrant,  who  lias  neither  trade  nor  property, 
until  after  a residence  of  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  must  have  been  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  ground. 

5.  But  if,  after  a residence  of  two  years,  such  a 
person  should  marry  tin?  daughter  of  an  honest  fir- 
mer, with  his  consent,  and  he  by  him  recommended, 
a grant  of  land  may  be  made  to  him. 

6.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  not  to  be  extended  be- 
yond the  first  generation : the  children  of  the  emigrant 
must  be  Catholic;  and  emigrants,  not  agreeing  to 
this,  must  not  be  admitted,  but  removed,  even  when 
they  bring  property  with  them.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained to  settlers  who  do  not  profess  the  Catholic 
religion. 

7.  In  Upper  Louisiana,  no  settler  is  to  be  admit- 
ted, who  is  not  a farmer  or  a mechanic. 

8.  It  is  expressly  recommended  to  commandants, 
to  watch  that  no  preacher  of  any  religion  hut  the 
Catcholic,  comes  into  tin*  province. 

9.  To  every  married  emigrant  of  the  above  de- 
scription, two  hundred  arpents  may  be  granted,  with 
the  addition  of  fifty  for  every  child  he  brings. 

10.  If  he  bring  negroes,  twenty  additional  arpents 
are  to  he  granted  him  for  each:  hut  in  no  case  are 
more  than  eight  hundred  arpents  to  be  granted  to  an 
emigrant. 

1 1.  No  land  is  to  he  granted  to  a trader. 

12.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a settler,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  is  to  he  administered  to  him.  If 
he  has  a wife,  proof  is  to  he  demanded  of  their  mar- 
riage; and,  if  they  bring  any  property,  they  are  to  be 
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required  to  declare  what  part  belongs  to  either  of 
them;  and  they  are  to  be  informed  that  the  discovery 
of  any  wilful  falsehood  in  this  declaration,  will  incur 
the  forfeiture  of  the  land  granted  them,  and  the  im- 
provements made  thereon. 

13.  Without  proof  of  a lawful  marriage,  or  of  ab- 
solute ownership  of  negroes,  no  grant  is  to  be  made 
for  any  wife  or  negro. 

14.  The  grant  is  to  be  forfeited,  if  a settlement  be 
not  made  within  the  year,  or  one  tenth  part  of  the 
land  put  in  cultivation  within  two. 

15.  No  grantee  is  to  he  allowed  to  sell  his  land 
until  lie  has  produced  three  crops  on  a tenth  part  of 
it;  hut  in  case  of  death,  it  may  pass  to  an  heir  in  the 
province,  but  not  to  one  without,  unless  he  come  and 
settle  it. 

10.  If  the  grantee  owes  debts  in  the  province,  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  four  crops  are  to  be  applied  to 
their  discharge,  in  preference  to  that  of  debts  due 
abroad.  If,  before  the  third  crop  be  made,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  evict  the  grantee,  on  account  of  bis  bad 
conduct,  the  land  shall  be  given  to  the  young  man 
and  young  woman,  residing  within  one  mile  of  it, 
whose  good  conduct  may  shew  them  to  be  the  best 
deserving  of  it;  and  the  decision  is  to  he  made  by 
an  assembly  of  notable  planters,  presided  by  the 
commandant. 

17.  Emigrants  are  to  settle  contiguous  to  old  esta- 
blishments,  without  leaving  any  vacant  land — that 
the  people  may  more  easily  protect  each  other,  in 
case  of  any  invasion  by  the  Indians;  and  that  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  a compliance  with  po- 
lice regulations,  may  be  facilitated. 

Early  in  this  year,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Mon- 
tausier,and  the  count  of  Beuujolais,  came  toNew-Or- 
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leans  from  the* western  states.  These  grand-children 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  and  descendants 
of  Louis  XIII.  were  seen  with  great  interest  by  the 
inhabitants.  After  a stay  of  a few  weeks,  they  de- 
parted for  Europe,  bv  the  way  of  Havana. 

Don  Denys  de  la  ilonde  and  Don  Fedro  de  la 
Roche  took  their  seats  in  the  cabiido;  the  former  as 
successor  of  Almonaster,  and  the  latter  as  principal 
provincial  alcade. 

Captain  Onion,  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  came  this  winter  to  Xatchez,  with  a strong  rein- 
forcement, and  took  the  command  of  the  forces 
brought  by  lieutenants  M^Xary  and  Pope.  On  the 
23d  of  March,  the  fort  at  the  Walnut-Ilills,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth,  tori  Panniure,  were  evacuated  by 
the  troops  of  Spain,  and  immediate  possession  taken 
by  those  of  the  United  States.  Shortly  after,  Gayoso 
gave  orders  to  William  Dunbar,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  office  of  commissioner,  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  for  running  the  line  of  demarcation)  to  make 
arrangements  with  Ellicot,  in  order  that  the  opera- 
tions might  he  immediately  begun.  Major  Trueman 
was  the  surveyor  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Power,  the  bat  on's  late  agent,  that  on  the  part  of 
Spain. 

Congress,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  erected  the 
country  hounded,  on  the  north,  by  a line  drawn  due 
cast  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazou  to  the  Cata- 
houchc  river;  on  the  east  hy  that  stream;  on  the 
south  hy  the  thirtv-lirst  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mi.->issippi — into  a separate  gov- 
ernment, to  be  called  the  Mississippi  territory ; and 
a form  of  government  was  established  therein,  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  lor  the  north-western  territory, 
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by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clause  prohibiting  slavery. 

The  state  of  Georgia  laid  claim  to  the  land  inclu- 
ded within  the  new  government,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  it;  and  congress  declared  that  the  establishment 
of  the  territorial  body  should  not,  in  any  respect,  im- 
pair the  rights,  to  any  land  west  of  that  state,  of  any 
person  or  persons,  either  to  the  jurisdiction  or  soil 
of  the  said  territory.  The  president  of  the  United- 
States  was  authorised  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
ascertain,  conjointly  with  others  appointed  on  t he 
part  of  the  state,  her  right  to  any  land  west  of  the 
river  Catahouche,  north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  south  of  the  land  ceded  by  the 
stateof  North-Cnrolina  to  the  United-States;  and  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  relinquishment,  or  cession, 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  other  territory  claim- 
ed by  the  state  of  Georgia  and  out  of  her  ordinary 
jurisdiction. 

Winthrop  Sergeant  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  new  territory;  and,  on  his  arrival  soon  after, 
with  :h  ■ secretary  and  judges,  its  government  went 
into  operation. 

The  Northern  Indians  continuing  to  manifest  pa- 
cific dispositions,  it  was  thought  proper  to  transfer 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  United-States 
to  the  Mississippi;  and,  accordingly,  Wilkinson 
came  to  Natchez  with  a considerable  part  of  the 
forces.  Here  was  fixed,  at  this  time,  the  southern- 
most post.  He  removed,  with  all  his  men,  to  the  spot 
called  hy  the  French  Ui-Rochc-a-Darlot /,  and  by  the 
English  44  Lofius-] bights,”  which  was  the  most 
southerly  tenable  point  within  th,j  United-States,  and 
immediately  began  the  fortification  which  was  after- 
wards called  Fort- Adams. 
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By  a royal  schedule  of  the  twentv-first  of  October, 
the  intendancy  of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and 
West-Florida,  was  put  in  possession,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  authority,  of  the  privilege  of  dividing 
and  granting  all  kinds  of  land  belonging  to  the 
crown — a privilege  which,  under  the  royal  order  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1770,  belonged  to  the 
civil  and  military  government, 

Riano  and  Fonvergne  were  the  ordinary  alcades 
for  the  year  1799. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Don  Joseph  Vidal,  the 
commandant  of  the  post  of  Concordia,  opposite  to 
Natchez,  entered,  by  order  of  Gayoso,  into  an  ar- 
rangement, with  the  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
territory,  for  the  reciprocal  surrender  of  runaway 
slaves. 

Morales,  considering  that  three  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  his  sove- 
reign and  the  United-States,  did  not  think  himself 
authorised  to  allow  any  longer  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  a place  of  deposit  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans; 
and  he  issued  an  order  accordingly.  A measure 
which  excited  gr°at  commotion  in  the  provinces  and 
the  United-States,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

Gayoso  and  Wilkinson,  on  the  first  of  March,  en- 
tered into  a provisional  convention  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  deserters  from  the  armies  of  Spain  and 
the  United-States,  seeking  an  asylum  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  respective  adjacent  territories. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  running  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  completed,  except  a small 
portion  of  it  on  the  borders  of  East-Florida,  which 
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was  deferred  on  account  of  the  hostile  appearance  of 
the  Indians. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  Morales  issued  a set 
of  regulations  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  land,  bottom- 
ed on  the  provisions  of  the  late  schedule,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  each  newly  arrived  family,  a chaque  famil- 
Ic  vov  telle , who  are  possessed  of  the  necessary  qua- 
lifications to  be  admitted  among  the  number  of  cul- 
tivators of  these  provinces,  and  who  have  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  government  to  establish  them- 
selves on  a place  which  they  have  chosen,  there  shall 
he  granted,  for  over,  if  it  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  four,  six,  or  eight  arpents  in  front  on  the 
river,  by  the  ordinary  depth  of  forty  arpents;  and  if 
it  is  at  any  other  place,  the  quantity  which  they  shall 
be  judged  capable  to  cultivate,  and  which  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  for  pasture  for  their  beasts,  in  pro- 
portion and  according  to  the  number  of  which  the 
family  is  composed;  understanding  that  the  conces- 
sion is  never  to  exceed  eight  hundred  arpents  ill  su- 
prefices. 

2. To  obtain  the  said  concessions,  if  they  are  asked 
for  in  this  city,  the  permission  which  has  been  ob- 
tained to  establish  themselves  in  the  place  from  the 
governor,  ought  to  accompany  the  petition;  and  if, 
in  any  of  the  posts,  the  commandant  at  the  same 
time  will  state  that  the  lands  asked  for  arc  vacant, 
and  belong  to  the  domain,  alid  that  the  petitioner  has 
obtained  permission  of  the  government  to  establish 
himself;  and  referring  to  the  date  of  the  letter  or  ad- 
vice they  have  received. 

3.  Those  who  obtain  concessions  on  the  hank  of 
the  river,  ought  to  make,  in  the  first  year  of  their 
possession,  levees  sullieieiU  to  prevent  the  inundation 
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of  the  waters,  and  canals  sufficient  to  drain  off  the 
water  when  the  river  is  high;  they  shall  he  held,  in 
addition,  to  make,  and  keep  in  good  order,  a public 
highway,  which  ought  to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  have  bridge  s of  fifteen  feet  over  the  canals  or 
ditches  which  the  road  crosses;  which  regulations 
ought  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
respective  districts,  by  all  persons  to  whom  lands 
are  granted,  in  whatever  part  they  are  obtained. 

4.  The  new  settlers  who  have  obtained  lands  shall 
he  equally  obliged  to  clear  and  put  in  cultivation,  ill 
the  precise  time  of  three  years,  all  the  front  of  their 
concessions,  for  the  depth  of  at  least  twoarpents,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  having  the  lands  granted  reunited 
to  the  domain,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied  with. 
The  commandants  r.nd  syndics  will  watch  that  what 
is  enjoined  in  this  and  the  preceding  article,  be 
strictly  observed;  and  occasionally  inform  the  inten- 
dant  of  what  they  have  remarked,  well  understand- 
ing that  in  case  of  default  they  will  be  responsible  to 
his  majesty. 

5.  If  a tract  of  land,  belonging  to  minors,  remain 
without  being  cleared,  or  as  much  of  it  as  the  regu- 
lations require;  and  that  the  bank,  the  road,  the 
ditches,  and  the  bridges,  are  not  made,  the  com- 
mandant or  syndic  of  the  district  will  certify  from 
whom  the  fault  has  arisen;  it*  it  is  in  the  guardian, 
he  will  urge  him  to  put  it  order;  and,  if  he  tails,  he 
shall  give  an  account  of  it;  hut,  if  the  fault  arises 
from  want  of  means  of  the  minor  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense,  the  commandant  or  syndic  shall  address  a 
statement  of  it  to  the  intendancy,  to  the  end  that  sale 
of  it  may  be  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor,  to 
whom  alone  this  privilege  is  allowed ; if,  in  the  space 
of  six  months,  any  purchaser  presents  himself;  if 
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not,  it  shall  be  granted  gratis  to  any  person  asking 
it,  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury. 

6.  Oaring  the  said  term  of  three  years,  no  person 
shall  sell  or  dispose  of  the  land  which  has  been  gran- 
ted to  him,  nor  shall  he  ever  after  the  term,  if  he  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
preceding  article;  and  to  avoid  abuses  and  surprise 
in  this  respect,  we  declare  that  all  sales  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  intendancy,  in  writing,  shall  be 
null  and  of  no  effect;  which  consent  shall  not  be 
granted  until  they  have  examined,  with  scrupulous 
attention,  if  the  conditions  have  or  have  not  been 
fulfilled. 

7.  To  avoid,  for  the  future,  the  litigations  and  con- 
fusion of  which  we  have  examples  every  day,  we 
have  also  judged  it  very  necessary  that  the  notaries 
of  this  city,  and  the  commandants  of  posts,  shall  not 
take  any  acknowledgment  of  conveyances  of  land 
obtained  by  concession ; unless  the  seller  (grantor) 
presents  and  delivers  to  the  buyer  the  title  which  he 
has  obtained,  and  in  addition,  being  careful  to  insert 
in  the  deed  the  metes  and  bounds,  and  other  descrip- 
tions, which  result  from  the  title,  and  the  proves 
verbal  of  the  survey  which  ought  to  accompany  it. 

8.  In  case  that  the  small  depth  which  the  points, 
upon  which  the  land  on  the  river  is  generally  formed, 
prevent  the  granting  of  forty  arpeuts,  according  to 
usage,  there  shall  be  given  a greater  quantity  in  front 
to  compensate  it;  or,  if  no  other 'person  asks  the 
concession,  or  to  purchase  it,  it  shall  he  divided 
equally  between  the  persons  nearest  to  it,  who  may 
repair  the  banks,  roads,  and  bridges,  in  die  manner 
before  prescribed. 

9.  Although  the  king  renounces  the  possession  of 
the  lands  sold,  distributed,  or  conceded,  in  his  name, 
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those  to  whom  they  are  granted  or  sold  ought  to  he 
apprized  that  his  majesty  reserves  the  right  of  taking 
from  the  forests  known  here  under  the  name  of  cy- 
press woods,  all  the  wood  which  may  be  necessary 
for  his  use,  and  more  especially  which  he  may  want 
for  the  navy,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
liberty  that  the  undertakers  have  enjoyed  to  this 
time;  but  this,  notwithstanding,  they  are  not  to  sup- 
pose themselves  authorised  to  take  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary, nor  to  make  use  of  or  split  those  which  are 
cut  down  and  found  unsuitable. 

10.  In  the  posts  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  land  that  can  he  conceded,  shall 
be  one  league  front  hy  the  same  quantity  in  depth; 
and  when  forty  arpents  cannot  be  obtained  in  depth, 
a half  league  may  be  granted : and,  for  a general  rule, 
it  is  established,  that,  to  obtain,  in  said  posts,  a half 
league  in  front  by  the  same  quantity  in  depth,  the 
petitioner  must  he  owner  of  one  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  some  horses  and  sheep,  and  two  slaves,  and 
also  in  proportion  for  a larger  tract,  without  the  pow- 
er, however,  of  exceeding  the  quantity  before  men- 
tioned. 

11.  As  much  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  local  situa- 
tion will  permit,  no  interval  shall  be  left  between 
concessions;  because  it  is  very  advantageous  that  the 
establishments  touch,  as  much  for  the  inhabitants, 
who  can  lend  each  oth  ?r  mutual  support,  as  for  the 
more  easy  administration  of  justice,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  rules  of  police,  indispensable  in  all  places, 
but  more  especially  in  new  establishments. 

12.  If,  notwithstanding  what  is  before  written, 
marshy  lands,  or  other  causes,  shall  make  it  necessa- 
ry to  leave  some  vacant  lands,  the  commandants  and 
syndics  will  take  care  that  the  inhabitants  of  thedis- 
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trict  alone  may  take  wood  enough  for  their  use  only, 
well  understanding  they  shall  not  take  more;  or,  if 
any  individual  of  any  other  post,  shall  attempt  to  get 
wood,  or  cut  fire-wood,  without  having  obtained  the 
permission  of  this  intendancy,  besides  the  indemnity 
which  he  shall  be  held  to  pay  the  treasury  for  the 
dam\ge  sustained,  he  shall  be  condemned,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  payment  of  a fine  of  twenty -five  dol- 
lars; twice  that  sum  for  the  second  ofience;  and,  lor 
the  third  ofience,  shall  be  put  in  prison,  according  as 
the  olfence  may  be  more  or  less  aggravated ; the  said 

fines  shall  be  divided  between  the  treasury,  the 
• • ' 
judge,  and  the  informer, 

13.  The  new  settler,  to  whom  land  has  been  gran- 
ted in  one  settlement, cannot  obtain  another  conces- 
sion without  having  previously  proven  that  he  had 
possessed  the  first  during  three  years,  and  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  prescribed. 

14.  The  changes  occasioned  by  the  current  of  the 
river,  are  often  the  cause  of  one  part  of  a concession 
becoming  useless,  so  that  we  have  examples  of  pro- 
prietors pretending  to  abandon  and  re-unite  to  the 
domain  a part  of  the  most  expensive,  for  keeping  up 
the  banks,  the  roads,  the  ditches,  &c.  and  willing  to 
reserve  only  tiiat  winch  is  good;  and  seeing  that, 
unless  some  remedy  is  provided  for  this  abuse,  the 
greatest  mischief  must  result  to  the  neighbours,  we 
declare  that  the  treasury  will  not  admit  of  an  aban- 
donmentor  re-union  to  the  domain  of  any  part  of  the 
laud  the  owner  wishes  to  get  rid  of,  unless  the  aban- 
don.neat  comprehends  the  whole  limits  included  in 
the  concession  or  act  tn  virtue  of  which  he  owns  the 
land  he  wishes  to  abandon. 

15.  All  concessions  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  by  die  general  intendaiH  of  this  province, 
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who  shall  order  the  surveyor-general,  or  one  particu- 
larly named  by  him,  to  make  the  survey  and  murk 
the  land,  by  fixing  bounds,  not  only  in  front,  but  also 
in  the  rear;  this  (survey)  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  commandant  or  syndic  ot  the  district 
and  of  two  of  the  neighbours;  and  these  four  shall 
sign  the  proves  verbal  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by 
the  surveyor. 

1G.  The  said  proccs  verbal,  with  a certified  copy 
of  the  same,  shall  be  sent  by  the  surveyor  to  the  at- 
tendant, to  the  end  that,  on  the  original,  there  be  de- 
livered, by  the  consent  of  the  king’s  attorney,  the 
necessary  title  paper;  to  this  will  be  annexed  the  cer- 
tified copy  forwarded  by  the  surveyor.  The  original 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  make  annu- 
ally a book  of  all  which  have  been  sent,  with  an  al- 
phabetical list,  to  be  the  more  useful  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  for  greater  security, 
to  the  end  that,  at  all  times,  and  against  all  accidents, 
the  documents  w Inch  shall  be  wanted,  can  be  lound. 
The  surveyor  shall  also  have  another  book,  number- 
ed, in  which  the  proas  verbal  of  the  survey  he 
makes  shall  be  recorded ; and,  as  well  on  the  origi- 
nal, which  ought  to  be  deposited  on  record,  as  on  the 
copy  intended  to  he  annexed  to  the  title,  he  shall  note 
the  folio  of  the  book  in  which  he  has  enregistered 
the  figurative  plat  of  survey. 

17.  In  theollice  of  the  finances  there  shall  also  he 
a book,  numbered,  where  the  titles  of  concessions 
shall  be  recorded;  in  which,  beside  the  ordinary 
clauses,  mention  shall  be  made  of  the  folio  of  tiie 
book  in  which  they  are  transcribed.  There  must 
also  be  a note  taken  in  the  contadoria  (or  chamber 
qf  accounts)  of  the  army  and  finances,  and  that  un- 
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der  the  penalty  of  being  void.  The  chamber  of  ac- 
counts shall  also  have  a like  book;  and,  at  the  tune 
of  taking  the  note,  shall  cite  the  folio  of  the  book 
>vhere  it  is  recorded. 

18.  Experience  proves  that  a great  number  of  those 
who  have  asked  for  land  think  themselves  the  legal 
owners  of  it;  those  who  have  obtained  the  first  de- 
cree, by  which  the  surveyor  is  ordered  to  measure  it, 
and  to  put  them  in  possession ; others,  after  the  sur- 
vey has  been  made,  have  neglected  to  ask  the  title  for 
the  property;  and,  as  like  abuses,  continuing  lor  a 
longer  time,  will  augment  the  confusion  and  disorder 
which  will  necessarily  result,  we  declare  that  no  one 
of  those  who  have  obtained  the  said  decrees,  not- 
withstanding, in  virtue  of  them,  the  survey  has  taken 
place,  and  that  they  have  been  put  in  possession,  can 
be  regarded  as  owners  of  land  until  their  real  titles 
are  delivered,  completed  with  all  the  formalities  be- 
fore recited. 

19.  All  those  who  possess  lands  in  virtue  of  formal 
titles  given  by  their  excellencies  the  governors  of 
this  province,  since  the  epoch  when  it  canto  under 
the  power  of  the  Spanish ; and  those  who  possessed 
them  in  the  time  when  it  belonged  to  France,  so  far 
from  being  interrupted,  shall,  on  the  contrary,  be 
protected  and  maintained  m their  possessions. 

20.  Those  who,  without  the  title,  or  possession 
mentioned  in  tin*  preceding  article,  are  found  occu- 
pying lands,  shall  he  driven  then  from,  as  from  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  crown;  but,  if  they  have 
occupied  the  same  more  than  ten  years,  a compro- 
mise will  he  admitted  to  those  who  are  conside  red  as 
owners,  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  not  he  deprived  of 
their  lands.  Always  that,  after  information,  and 
summary  procedure,  and  with  the  intervention  of  the 
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procureur  of  the  kin",  at  the  board  of  the  treasury, 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a just  and  moderate  re- 
tribution, calculated  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
lands,  their  situation,  and  other  circumstances,  «nd 
the  price  of  estimation  for  once  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury.  The  titles  to  property  will  be  delivered, 
on  referring  to  that  which  has  resulted  from  the 
proceedings. 

21.  Those  who  are  found  in  a situation  expressed 
in  the  18th  article,  if  they  have  not  cleared  nor  done 
any  work  upon  the  land  they  consider  themselves 
proprietors  of,  by  virtue  of  the  first  decree  of  the  go- 
vernment, not  being  of  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  admitted  in  the  class  of  new  comers,  in  being 
deprived  or  admitted  to  compromise,  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  preceding  article:  if  they  are  of  that 
class,  they  shall  observe  what  is  ordered  in  the  arti- 
cle following, 

22.  In  the  precise  and  peremptory  term  of  six 
months,  counting  from  the  day  when  this  regulation 
shall  be  published  in  each  post,  all  those  who  occupy 
lands  without  titles  from  the  governor,  and  those 
who,  in  having  obtained  a certain  number  ofarpents, 
have  seized  a greater  quantity,  ought  to  make  it 
known,  either  to  have  their  titles  made  out,  if  there 
are  any,  or  to  he  admitted  to  a compromise,  or  to 
declare  that  the  said  lands  belong  to  the  domain,  if 
they  have  not  been  occupied  more  than  ten  years; 
understanding,  if  it  passes  the  said  term,  if  they  are 
insructed  by  other  ways,  they  will  not  obtain  either 
title  or  compromise. 

23.  Those  who  give  information  oflands  occupied, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  in  the  preceding 
article,  shall  have  for  their  reward  the  one  fourth 
part  of  the  price  lor  which  they  are  sold,  or  obtained 
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by  way  of  compromise;  and,  if  desirable,  be  shall 
have  the  preference*  either  by  compromise,  at  die 
price  of  appraisement,  and  there  shall  be  made  a de- 
duction of  one  fourth,  as  informer. 

21  As  it  is  in  possible,  considering  all  the  local 
circumstances,  that  all  the  vacant  lands  belonging  to 
the  domain  should  be  sold  by  auction,  as  it  is  ordained 
by  the  law  15th,  title  12th,  book  4th,  of  the  collection 
of  the  laws  of  these  kingdoms,  the  sale  shall  he  made 
according  as  it  shall  he  demanded,  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  king’s  attorney  for  the  hoard  of  finances, 
for  the  price  they  shall  he  taxed,  to  those  who  wish  to 
purchase;  understanding,  if  the  purchasers  have  not 
ready  money  to  pay,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to 
purchase  the  said  lands  at  redeemable  quit-rent, dur- 
ing which  tney  shall  pay  the  five  per  cent,  yearly. 

25.  Besides  the  moderate  price  which  the  land 
ought  to  he  taxed,  the  purchasers  shall  be  held  to  pay 
down  the  right  of  media  annate , or  half  year’s,  to  be 
remitted  to  Spain,  w hich,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Havana,  founded  on  law,  is  reduced  to  two  and  a half 
per  cent,  on  the  price  of  estimation,  and  made  18 
per  cent,  on  the  sum,  by  the  said  two  and  a half  per 
cent.;  they  shall  also  he  obliged  to  pay  down  the  fees 
of  the  surveyor  and  notary. 

20.  The  sales  of  land  shall  he  made  subject  to  the 
same  condition,  and  charges  of  banks,  roads,  ditches 
and  bridges,  contained  in  the  preceding  article.  But 
• the  purchasers  are  not  subject  to  lose  their  lands,  if, 
in  the  three  first  years,  they  do  not  fulfil  the  said  con- 
ditions. Commandants  and  syndics  shall  oblige  them 
to  put  themselves  within  the  rule,  begin  to  perform 
the  conditions  in  a reasonable  term,  and,  if  they  do 
not  do  it,  the  said  work  shall  be  done  at  the  cost  of 
the  purchasers.  > 
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,27.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  observe  in  the  said  sales, 
that  which  is  recommended  in  the  11th  article,  seeing 
the  advantages  and  utility  which  result  from  eousoli- 
dating  the  establishments  always  when  it  is  practica- 
ble. 

28.  The  titles  to  the  property  of  lands  which  are 
sold,  or  granted  by  way  of  compromise,  shall  be  is- 
sued by  the  general  iutendant,  who,  after  the  price  of 
estimation  is  fixed,  and  of  the  media  annata  (half 
year’s)  rent,  or  quit-rent,  the  said  price  of  estimation 
shall  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  shall  put  it  in 
writing  according  to  the  result  of  the  proceeding 
which  has  taken  place,  with  the  intervention  of  the 
king's  attorney. 

29.  The  said  procedure  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  finance,  and  the  title  be  transcribed  in 
another  book,  intended  for  the  recording  of  deeds 
and  grants  of  land,  ill  the  same  manner  as  is  order- 
ed by  the  17th  article,  concerning  grutuitous  conces- 
sions. The  principal  chamber  of  accounts  shall  also 
have  a separate  book,  to  take  a note  of  the  titles  is- 
sued for  sales  and  grants  under  compromise. 

30.  The  fees  of  the  surveyor,  in  every  case'  com- 
prehended in  the  present  regulation,  shall  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  labour  and  that  which  it  has  been 
customary  until  this  time  to  pay.  Those  of  the  se- 
cretary of  finances,  unless  there  has  been  extraordi- 
nary labour,  and  where  the  new  settlers  are  not  poor 
[for  in  this  case  lie  is  not  to  exact  any  thing  of  them) 
shall  be  five  dollars;  and  this  shall  include  the  re- 
cording and  other  formalities  prescribed,  and  those 
of  the  appraisers,  and  of  the  interpreter,  if,  on  any 
occasion,  there  is  reason  to  employ  him  to  translate 
papers,  take  declarations  or  other  acts,  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  provincial  tarifi 
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31.  Indians  who  possess  lands  within  the  limits  of 
the  government,  shall  not,  ifi  any  manner,  be  disturb- 
ed; on  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  protected  and 
supported;  and  to  this*,  the  commandants,  syndics, 
and  surveyors,  ought  to  pay  the  greatest  attention, 
to  conduct  themselves ‘4 1>  consequence. 

-3*2.  Tho  granting  or  selling  of  any  lands  shall  not 
be  proceeded  in  without  formal  information  having 
been  previously Yeceived  that  ‘they  are  vacant;  and, 
to  avoid  injurious  mistakes,  we  premise  that,  beside 
the  signature  of  the  commandant  or  syndic  of  the 
district,  this  information  ought  to  be  joined  by  that 
of  the  surveyor,  and  of  two  of  the  neighbours,  well 
understanding.  If,  notwithstanding  this  necessary 
precaution,  it  shall  be  found  that  the  land  has  ano- 
ther owner  besides  the  claimant,  and  that  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  restore  it  to  him,  the  comman- 
dant or  syndic,  the  surveyor,  and  the  neighbours  who 
have  signed  the  information,  shall  indemnity  him  lor 
the  losses  he  has  suffered. 

33.  As  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  the  inhabitants 
must  endeavor  that  the  petitions  presented  by  them, 
to  ask  for  lands, be  written  in  the  Spanish  language; 
on  which  ought,  also,  to  be  written  tlrePadvice  or  in- 
formation which  the  commandants  are  to  give.  In 
the  posts  where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  ancient 
usage  shall  he  followed. 

31.  All  the  lots  or  seats  belonging  to  the  domain, 
which  are  found  vacant,  either  in  this  city,  or  bo- 
roughs, or  villages,  already  established,  or  which 
may  he  established,  shall  be  sold  for  ready  money, 
with  all  the  formalities  prescribed  in  art  cle  the 
twenty-fourth,  and  others,  which  concern  the  sale 
of  lands. 
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* 35.  The  owners  of  lots  or  places,  which  have  been 
divided,  as  well  diose  in  front,  as  towards  the  N. 
E.  and  S.  YV.  extremities,  N.  E.  and  S.  vV.  shall, 
within  three  months,  present  to  the  intendancy  the 
titles  which  they  have  obtained;  to  the  end  that,  in 
examining  the  same,  if  any  essential  thing  is  found 
wanting,  it  maybe  supplied,  and  they  assured  of  their 
property  in  a legal  way. 

36.  The  same  thing  must  be  done  before  the  sub- 
delegates  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  for  those  who 
have  obtained  grants  for  lots  in  these  respective  es- 
tablishments; to  the  end  that  this  intendancy,  being 
instructed  thereon,  may  order  what  it  shall  judge 
most  convenient  to  indemnify  the  royal  treasury, 
without  doing  wrong  to  the  owner i 

37.  In  the  ollice  of  the  comptroller,  contadoria  of 
the  army,  or  chambers  of  accounts  of  this  province, 
and  other  boards  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  inten- 
dancy, an  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  amount  of 
sales  or  grants  of  lands,  to  instruct  his  majesty  every 
year  what  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  produces, 
according  as  it  is  ordered  in  the  thirteenth  article 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  king,  of  the  15th  of  October, 
1751. 

38.  The  commandants,  or  syndics,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  are  charged  with  the  collection  of 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  or  rents  laid  on  lands;  for 
this  purpose  the  papers  and  necessary  documents 
arc  to  be  sent  to  them;  and  they  ought  to  forward 
annually,  to  the  general  treasury,  the  sums  they 
have  collected,  to  the  end  that  acquittances,  clothed 
with  the  usual  formalities  of  law,  may  be  delivered 
to  them. 


Gayoso  now  received  and  executed  a commission 
of  judge  of  residence  of  his  predecessor.  One  act 
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of  the  Baron’s  administration  was  deemed  repre- 
hensible. lie  had  been  (.eluded,  by  an  excess  of 
zeal  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  good, 
to  take  upon  lmnstJi  the  responsibility  of  condemn- 
ing to  death  a slave,  who  had  krili  d his  overseer. 
The  fact  was  proven,  but  Vidal,  the  assessor  of  gov- 
ernment, conceived  that  the  circumstances,  winch 
attended  it,  did  not  bring  the  case  under  any  law  au- 
thorising a sentence  of  death,  and  had  recommended 
a milder  one.  At  the  solicitation  of  a number  of  re- 
spectable planters,  and  of  the  owner  of  the  slave, 
Mnrigny  de  Mandevilh,  a knight  of  St.  Louis  and 
colonel  of  the  militia,  who  represented  to  the  Baron 
that  an  example  was  absolutely  necessary,  especially 
so  soon  after  the  late  insurrection,  be  <;  is  regarded  the 
opinion  of  his  legal  adviser  and  ordered  the  execution 
of  the  slave.  It  was  thought  the  life  of  a human  being, 
although  a slave,  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  opinion 
of  a man,  in  any  case  where  its  sacrifice  was  not  ex- 
pressly ordered  by  law.  A fine  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  paid  by  the  Baron. 

Don  Francisco  de  Boulignv,  who  had  succeeded 
Piernas  in  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Louisia- 
na, died  and  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Ho  war  . 

The  Marquis  de  Someruclos,  succt  tried  the 
Count  de  Santa  Clara,  as  capiain-gc .nui.i  o the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  tiie  provinces  of  Louisiana 
and  East  and  West  Florida.  Tne  Marquis  retain- 
ed tins  office  until  the  cession. 

The  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  United-States 
with  Aew -Orleans,  induced  the  appointu  cut  of  a 
consul  there,  and  tiie  President  commissioucu  Evan 
Jones  as  sue  h. 

The  post  of  AVw-Madrid  was  tins  year  annexed 
to  Upper-Louisiana. 
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Gayoso  died  on  the  1 8th  July,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  Don  Maria  Vidal,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
now  acted  as  civil  governor  of  the  two  provinces, 
and  the  captain-genera),  on  hearing  of  Gayoso’s 
death,  sent  over  the  Marquis  de  Casa-Calvo,  to  act 
as  military  governor. 

Don  Ramon  de  Lopez  v Angullo,  a knight  pen- 
sioner of  the  royal  and  distinguished  order  of  Charles 
III.  who  had  been  appointed  intendant  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Louisiana  and  West-Florida,  arrived  at  New- 
Qrlcans  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

A report  made  by  Don  Carlos  Dehault  Delassus, 
commandant  general,  of  Upper-Louisiana,  presents 
the  following  result  on  the  last  day  of  this  year. 


CEJNSUS. 


St.'  Louis, 

925 

Carondelet, 

184 

St.  Charles, 

875 

St.  Fernando, 

276 

Marais  des  Liards, 

376 

Maramec, 

115 

St.  Andrew, 

393 

St.  Genevieve, 

949 

New-Bourbon, 

560 

Cape  Girardeau, 

521 

, New-Mad  rid, 

78*2 

Little  Meadows, 

49 

* *■  . • ■ * 
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The  white  population  was  4918  soulsj  the  free 
coloured  197;  that  of  slaves,  883. 

During  this  year  there  were  34  marriages,  191 
births,  and  52  deaths. 

There  were  in  the  different  settlements,  7980 
head  of  horned  cattle,  and  1763  horses. 
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The  crops  amounted  to  88,349  minotsrof  wheat, 
84.531  ol  Indian  corn,  and  28, 6271bs.  of  tobacco. 
The  ext  orts  to  N<-  w-Orleens,  consisted  of: 


1754  bundles  of  deerskins,  at  40,  $70,190 

8 do.  bearskins,  at  32,  25G 

18  do.  buffalo  robes,  at  30,  540 

300  quintals  of  lead,  at  6,  2100 

20  do.  flour,  at  3,  GO 


73,170 

1310  quintals  of  lead  were  exported  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee 
rivers. 

One  thousand  bushels  of  salt  were  made  yearly 

The  Uni  ted -States  had  been  induced,  by.  the  con- 
duct of  France  and  Spain,  to  make  warlike  prepa- 
rations ; both  of  those  powers  having  committed 
spoliations  on  their  trade,  and  the  latter  (in  violation 
of  her  treaty,  as  the  United-States  considered  it) 
having  ceased  to  allow  their  citizens  a place  of  de- 
posit in  New-Orleans.  General  Washington  had 
accepted  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  his 
country,  hut  hud  stipulated  that  he  should  not  he 
called  on  to  take  the  field  until  his  presence  became 
absolutely  necessary;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  su- 
perintendance of  the  forces  had  been  committed  to 
generals  Hamilton  and  Pinkney'.  The  agency  of  the 
former  had  been  extended  to  all  the  western  army, 
exce?  t that  part  which  might  he  within  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  it  was  denned  that 
Wilkinson’s  presence  at  his  head-quarters  was  indis- 
pensable to  a full  and  satisfactory  discussion  ol  mat- 
ters relating  to  a section  of  country,  with  many  of  the 
most  important  transactions  of  which  lie  had  been, 
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in  some  way  or  other,  concerned  He  accordingly 
descended  the  Mississippi,  and  took  shipping  tor 
New- York. 

Government  had  determined  on  a mode  of  redress, 
of  which  the  conception  was  as  hold  as  its  execution 
was  difficult.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  acqui- 
sition ofNew-Orlean*,  winch  appeared  calculated  to 
indemnify  the  United-States  for  their  losses,  and  ap- 
pease the  fears  of  the  western  people.  The  success 
of  the enterprise  depended  almost  entirely  on  its  be- 
ing conducted  in  such  a way  as  not  to  awake  the 
suspicions  of  Spain.  The  differences  with  France 
offered  a cove  r for  the  real  design.  Twelve  regi- 
ments were  this  year  added  to  the  army,  to  serve 
during  the  continuance  of  the  differences.  Three  of 
these  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  to  keep  their  boats  in  constant  readiness. 
The  assent  of  congress  was  to  he  asked  at  their  next 
meeting. 

General  Washington  died  on  the  fourteenth  of 
December. 

The  ordinary  alcndcs  for  the  year  1800,  were 
Perez  and  Poyfiirro. 

Application  having  been  made  to  Don  Henry 
Peyroux,  the  commandant  at  New-Madrid,  for  the 
purchase  of  several  very  large  tracts  of  land,  parti- 
cularly one  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  lie  con- 
sulted Lopez,  the  new  iniendant,  who  refused  his 
assent,  being  of  opinion  that  it  never  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  king  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  lands,  in 
quantities  so  largo,  lie  admitted  the  now  regulations 
were  made  with  a view  to  theWc.oflands;  but  they 
were  to  ho  disposed  of  in  eo.-npliaucc  with  the  pre- 
vious formalities,  and  a reference  to  the  abilities  and 
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forces  of  the  parties  desirous  of  purchasing;  because 
it  would  not  be  just  that,  fora  small  consideration, 
one  or  more  speculators  should  engross  a vast  ex- 
tent of  land,  to  the  prejudice  of  others  who  came  to 
settle,  who  would  consequently  find  themselves  dri- 
ven to  purchase  those  lands  which  they  might  have 
gratuitously,  oral  any  rate  at  a low  price. 

The  culture  of  the  cane  requiring  an  additional 
number  of  hands,  tiie  colonial  government,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
cahildo,  issued  a proclamation,  suspending,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  he  known,  the  exist- 
ing prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  African  ne- 
groes. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  the  north-western  territo- 
ry of  the  United-States  was  divided:  the  western 
part  of  it  was  erected  into  a distinct  government, 
under  a form  similar  to  that  established  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1737.  It  was  called  the  Indiana  territory. 

The  marked  determination  of  the  people  of  the 
United-States  not  to  re-elect  the  president,  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  sei- 
zure of  New-Orleans. 

By  the  third  article  of  a treaty  concluded  at  St. 
Ildefonso  on  the  first  of  October  of  this  year,  between 
the  Catholic  king  and  the  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  the  former  promised  and  engaged  on  his 
part,  to  cede  to  the  French  republic,  six  months  after 
the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions  therein 
stipulated,  in  relation  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  the 
colony  and  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same 
extent  that  it  then  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and 
that  it  had  w hen  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it 
should  he  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into 
between  Spain  and  other  powers. 
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Forstall  and  Caiscrgues  were  the  ordinary  alcades 
for  the  year  1801  and  180*2. 

Don  Dominique  Bouligny  took  his  seat  in-  the  ca- 
bildo  as  a perpetual  regiclor. 

The  king  having  disapproved  of  the  suppression 
of  the  right  of  deposit  in  New-Orleans,  allowed  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  right  was  now  re- 
stored to  them. 

The  suspension  of  the  prohibition  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Guinea  negroes,  met  with  the  king’s  ap- 
probation, and  be  decreed  it  to  continue  until  he 
gave  order  to  die  contrary. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  3 larch,  the  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana to  Franca?  was  effected.  Buonaparte  took 
immediate  measures  to  possess  himself  of  his  acqui- 
sition. An  immense  body  of  troops  was  destined  to 
this  service.  A form  of  government  was  adopted 
for  the  province.  Victor  was  appointed  captain-ge- 
neral, Laussat  colonial  prefet,  and  Ayme  chief  jus- 
tice. 

By  a royal  schedule  of  the  tenth  of  May,  the  king 
gave  his  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  Baron  de 
Carondclet,  that  three  hundred  toises  of  the  commons 
behind  the  city  and  near  the  fortifications,  which  in 
their  then  situation  produced  nothing,  being  covered 
with  water  during  one  h df  of  the  year,  should  be 
divided  into  lots  of  seventy  toises  in  front,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  depth,  and  let  out  for  a mode- 
rate rent  to  such  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  might 
wish  to  occupy  them  as  gardens,  and  the  money  thus 
raised  applied  to  the  lighting  of  the  city,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  the  whole  ground  could 
by  tillage  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
the  occupier  of  these  lots  draining  them  by  trenches 
into  the  canal  Carondclet,  would  put  an  end  to  the 
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putrid  fevers  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  water 
in  ponds  near  the  city,  which  was  the  cause  of  much 
mortality. 


Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  John  Adams  in  the 
presidency  of  the  United-States,  on  the  fourth  of 
March. 

The  differences  that  had  prevailed  between  the 
United-States  and  the  French  republic,  were  termi- 
nated by  a treaty  entered  into  at  Paris,  and  ratified 
on  the  first  day  of  June. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Don  Juan  M.  de  Salcedo — Treaties  with  the  Chic - 
kasaws  and  Choctaws — Don  Carlos  deJaen — 
Roij at  schedule — The  land  office  shut — The  de- 
posit disallowed — The  state  of  Ohio — The  depo- 
sit partial/ if  restored — Form  of  government — * 
Larissa  t^his  proclamation — Address  of  the  inJia - 
hitants — The  Marquis  de  Casa  Cairo — Com- 
missioners' proclamaiion-.Cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States — Possession  delivered  to  the 
commissioner  of  France — Ilis  proclamation — 
Municipal  hodij — Claiborne  and  Wilkinson  re- 
ceive possession  for  the  United  States . 

Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Salcedo,  a brigadier-ge- 
neral of  the  royal  armies,  arrived  towards  the  middle 
of  June,  with  a commission  of  governor  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Louisiana  and  West-Florida,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Casa-Calvo  sailed  for  Havana. 

Daniel  Clark,  a citizen  of  the  United-States,  re- 
siding in  iVew-Or ‘leans,  was  appointed  consul  of 
these  states  in  said  city. 

Lopez  sailed  for  Spain,  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
were  provisionally  performed  by  Morales,  the  con- 
fador. 

The  Mississippi  territory  was  separated  from  the 
United  States,  by  lands  belonging  tolndians,  through 
which  travelling  was  olten  difficult;  a remedy  was 
how  applied  to  this  evil. 
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On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  a treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  between  the 
United-States  and  the  Chickasaw  nation  of  Indians, 
by  which  the  latter  permitted  the  former  to  lay  out, 
open,  and  make  a convenient  waggon-road  through 
the  Indian  land,  between  the  settlements  of  Miro  dis- 
trict, in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  those  of  Natchez 
in  the  Mississippi  territory;  and  it  was  provided  that 
the  necessary  ferries  over  the  water  courses  crossed 
by  the  road,  should  be  deemed  the  property  of  the 
Indians. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  December,  another 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort- Adams,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  the  United-States  and  the  Choctaw 
nation  of  Indians,  by  which  the  latter  gave  their 
consent  that  a convenient  and  durable  waggon  road 
might  be  explored,  marked,  opened,  and  made  thro* 
their  land,  to  commence  at  the  north-western  extremi- 
ty of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  extend  to  the  land 
of  the  Chickasaws.  The  Choctaws  agreed  that  the 
old  boundary  line,  heretofore  established  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  king  of  Groat-Britain  and  the  Choctaw 
nation,  which  runs  in  a parallel  direction  with  the 
Mississippi  river  eastward,  should  be  retraced  and 
plainly  marked,  and  be  held  ever  after  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  settlements  of  the  Mississippi 
territory  and  the  Choctaw  nation.  The  Choctaws 
relinquished  to  the  United-States  all  their  rights  to 
the  land  between  this  line  and  the  Mississippi, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Yazoo, 
where  the  line  shall  strike  the  stream.  The  United- 
States  engaged  that  all  persons  who  might  settle  be- 
yond this*  line,  should  be  removed  within  it,  on  the 
side  towards  the  Mississippi,  together  with  their 
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slaves,  household  furniture,  tools,  stock,  and  mate- 
rials, and  their  cabins  or  houses  demolished. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1802,  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  between  Spain,  France,  and  Great- 
Brituin,  was  signed  at  Amiens. 

Don  Carlos  de  Jaen  came  over  with  and  executed 
a commission  of  judge  of  residence  of  Miro. 

By  a royal  schedule  of  thi  eleventh  of  June,  the 
contribution  to  he  paid  on  legacies, devises, and  suc- 
cessions db  intesiaio,  in  favour  of  relatives  and  rela- 
tions of  deceased  persons  or  strangers,  was  reduced 
to  and  fixed  at  four  per  cent.  That  on  legacies  or 
devises  to  a husband  or  wife,  at  one  half  of  one  per 
ccnf._  This  charge,  however,  was  not  to  extend  to 
estates  of  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  nor  to  be- 
quests for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

The  Baron  de  Bastrop  having  ceded  to  Moor- 
house,  a citizen  of  the  United-States,  a part  of  the 
grant  he  had  obtained  from  the  Baron  de  Caronde- 
let,  in  on  the  Washita,  the  king  disapproved 

of  this  arrangement,  and  by- a royal  schedule  of  the 
eighteenth  ot  July, forbade  the  grant  of  any  land  in 
Louisiana  to  a citizen  of  the  United-States. 

Serano,  the  assessor  of  the  intendancy,  died  on 
the  first  of  December.  Morales,  in  consequence  of 
this  event,  and  ot  the  absence  of  a legal  character 
to  supply  his  place, closed  the  tribunalof  affairs  and 
causes  relating  to  grants  and  compositions  of  royal 
lands,  the  ordinance  for  the  intendants  of  New 
Spain,  providing  that  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  that 
tribunal  and  substantiating  iis  acts,  there  should  he 
the  concurrence  of  such  a character. 

During  the  last  quarter  ot  this  year,  citizens  of  the 
United-States  were  not  allowed  the  right  of  a depor 
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sit  in  or  near  New-Grieans,  and  the  importation  of 
goods  in  American  bottoms  was  not  permitted. 

Lopez,  having  lost  the  office  of  intendant  by  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  was  appointed  con- 
sul-general of  Spain  at  New-Orieans,  and  embarked 
on  board  of  a vessel  for  that  city,  but  died  on  the 
passage. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  the  people  of 
the  E.  division  of  the  N.  W.  territory  of  the  United- 
States,  became  a state  under  the  name  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  being  the  seventeenth. 

Forstall  and  Lanusse  were  the  ordinary  alcades 
during  the  year  1803. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  January,  Morales  issu- 
ed a proclamation,  allowing  the  importation  of  flour 
anu  provisions  from  the  United  States,  on  payment 
of  a duty  of  six  per  cent,  subject  to  exportation  in 
Spanish  bottoms  only. 

On  the  first  of  March,  the  king  disapproved  of  the 
order  of  Morales,  prohibiting  the  introduction  and 
deposit  of  goods,  wares, arid  merchandize,  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  port  of  New-Orteans;  and 
ordered  that  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
enjoy  their  right  of  deposit  in  New-Orieans,  without 
prejudice  of  his  to  substitute  some  other  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

By  an  act  of  congress  of  the  ninth  of  February, 
provision  was  made  for  granting  licenses,  at  the 
custom-house  at  Fort-Adnms,  to  vessels  owned  bv 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  lying  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, below  the  thirty-first  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude. 

General  Victor  had  been  appointed,  by  the  first 
consul,  commissioner  for  receiving  possession  of  the 
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province  of  Louisiana,  and  his  arrival  being  daily 
expected,  thecabildo,  on  the  twenty-third  of  March, 
1803,  caused  the  supply  of  meat  for  the  French 
troops  accompanying  him,  to  he  put  at  auction  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  contractor  was  re- 
quired to  keep  constantly  a stock  of  at  least  one 
thousand  head  of  cattle  in  or  near  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans. 

A vessel,  arriving  from  Ilavre-de-Grace,  on  the 
following  day,  brought  the  baggage  of  Laussat,  the 
colonial  prefect,  who  was  preceding  the  captain- 
general,  with  a special  mission,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  whatever  might  be  necessary  on  the  arrival 
of  the  troops,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government  of  the  republic*. 

By  this  vessel  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  in- 
formed of  the  form  of  government  provided  for  the 
province  by  its  new  master. 

Its  princtpal  officers  were  a captain-general,  a co- 
lonial prefei,  and  a commissary  of  justice. 

The  captain-general  was  commander  in  chief  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  defence  of  the  colony.  lie 
qprovisorily  filled  the  vacancies  in  military  offices, 
according  to  the  order  of  advancement,  as  far  as  the 
grade  of  chief  of  division  or  squadron,  and  propo- 
sed to  the  minister  proper  persons  to  fill  higher 
grades.  lie  delivered  passports,  regulated  the  bear- 
ing of  arms,  and  corresponded  with  the  governors 
of  other  colonies,  whether  belonging  to  allies,  neu- 
trals, or  enemies.  With  the  colonial  prefect,  lie  re- 
gulated the  works  to  he  done  on  the  fortifications, 
and  the  new  roads  to  be  opened;  and  finally  exer- 
cised all  potters  formerly  granted  to  governors* 
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general.  lie  was  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the 
attributions  of  the  colonial  prefect  or  commissary  of 
justice;  but  was  authorised  to  require  from  either  of 
them  information  on  any  matter  relative  to  the  ser- 
vice. Power  was  given  him  to  suspend  provisorily 
the  execution  of  laws,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  his  re- 
sponsibility, after  having  consulted  the  colonial  pre- 
fect, or  the  commissary  of  justice,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ease. 

Copies  of  every  deliberation  were  to  be  sent  yearly 
to  the  minister. 

Vacant  lands  were  to  be  granted  by  the  captain- 
general  and  colonial  prefect;  but  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment the  opinion  of  the  former  was  to  prevail. 

Vacancies  in  the  departments  of  the  colonial  pre- 
fect and  commissary  of  justice,  were  to  be  filled  by 
the  captain-general  on  their  nomination;  but  no  ap- 
pointment was  final  until  confirmed  by  the  first  con- 
sul. 


In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  captain-general,  he 
was  to  be  represented  by  the  colonial  prefect,  or  by 
the  highest  military  officer. 

The  colonial  prefect’s  powers  extended  to  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  general  account- 
ability and  destination  of  all  officers  of  administra- 
tion. He  was  exclusively  charged  with  the  police 
of  the  colony,  including  all  that  related  to  taxes, 
receipts  and  expenditures,  the  custom-house,  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  the  public  stores,  agriculture,  na- 
vigation, commerce,  the  census,  the  suppression  of 
contraband  trade?,  the  police  of  slaves,  highways, 
levees,  public  instruction  and  worship,  the  press, 
and  generally  all  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by 
intendants,  commissaries-general,  and  ordonnateurs. 
In  the  assessment  of  taxes  he  was  to  consult  three 
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merchants  and  three  planters.  In  case  of  absence, 
he  was  to  be  represented  by  the  officer  of  adminis- 
tration next  in  rank. 

'idle  commissary  of  justice  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  courts  of  justice  and  their  ministerial 
officers:  he  was  to  have  an  eye  to  the  regular  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  safety  and  salubrity  of  gaols, 
as  well  as  the  conduct  of  officers  and  clerks.  He 
might  preside  and  vote  in  any  court  of  justice. 
He  was  to  require  monthly  statements  from  the 
president  and  clerk  of  each  court,  of  every  case  tried, 
and  communicate  it  to  the  captain-general.  He  was 
authorised  to  make  rules  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  captain-general, 
order  them  to  beoLv-rved.  Agents  of  government 
were  not  suable  for  any  matter  relating  to  their  offi- 
cers,  nor  anv  citizen  in  the  public  service  arrested 
without  his  //✓//,  and  he  was  to  give  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  in  this  respect  to  the  minister.  He 
was  to  prepare  a civil  and  criminal  code,  and  submit 
it  to  the  captain-general  and  colonial  prefect  for  their 
examination,  and  transmit  it,  with  the  process  verbal 
of  their  deliberations  thereon,  to  the  minister.  - He 
had  the  police  of  vagrants. 

In  the  hitter  part  of  the  month,  notice  reached 
New-Orleans,  of  the  arrival,  at  die  Balize,  of  a 
French  national  brig,  having  on  board  Laussat,  the 
colonial  prefect.  Salcedo  immediately  dispatched  a 
captain  and  a lieiuena?  t of  inlantrv  in  the  govern- 
ment barge,  and  Morales,  an  officer  of  administra- 
tion, in  that  of  the  custom-house,  to  meet  and  con- 
gratulate the  representative  of  the  French  republic. 
Laussat  came  up  in  the  government  barge,  landed  at 
the  levee  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  was  immediately 
conducted  -to  the  govornment-house,  where  Salcedo 
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and  Morales,  surrounded  by  the  staff  of  the  garrison 
and  army,  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  the  head  of 
the  clergy,  were  assembled  for  his  reception. 

In*  this  interview  Laussat  announced  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  French  government  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  to  cause  order  to  pre- 
vail in  it,  to  maintain  its  laws,  to  respect  the  treaties 
with  Indian  nations,  and  protect  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lic worship  without  any  change  therein.  He  added 
that  the  captain-general  and  troops,  who  had  left 
Holland,  as  he  believed,  in  the, latter  end  of  January, 
would  probably  arrive  here  towards  the  middle  of 
April. 

A few  days  afterwards,  he  issued  a proclamation 
in  the  name  of  the  French  republic. 

This  document  begins  by  stating  that  the  separa- 
tion of  Louisiana  from  France  marked  in  the  annals 
of  the  latter  one  of  the  most  shameful  eras  under 
a weak  and  corrupt  government,  after  an  ignomini- 
ous war  and  dishonorable  peace.  With  this  unna- 
tural abandonment  by  the  mother  country,  the  love, 
loyalty,  and  heroic  courage  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana formed  a noble  contrast,  with  which  every  heart 
in  France  was  now  moved,  and  would  long  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  The  French  still  remembered 
that  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were 
their  descendants,  with  the  same  blood  running  in 
their  veins.  As  soon  as  France,  by  a prodigious 
succession  of  triumphs,  in  the  late  revolution,  had 
recovered  her  own  freedom  and  glory,  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  Louisiana,  the  retrocession  ot 
which  signalized  her  first  peace.  But  the  period 
was  not  yet  arrived — it  was  necessary  that  a man, 
who  is  a stranger  to  nothing  that  is  national,  great, 
magnanimous  or  just;  who,  to  the  ino^t  distinguish* 
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ed  talent  for  conquering,  adds  the  rare  one  of  obtain- 
ing for  his  conquests  the  happiest  results,  and  by 
the  ascendancy  of  his  character,  at  once  strikes  ter- 
ror to  his  enemies,  and  inspires  his  allies  with  confi- 
dence— -whose  expansive  mind  discovered  at  once 
the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and  was  bent  on 
restoring  to  France  her  pristine  grandeur  and  her 
lost  possessions — should  accomplish  this  important 
work. 

This  man,  said  the  prefect,  presides  over  the  des- 
tinies of  France  and  Louisiana,  to  insure  their  felicity. 
In  the  latter  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
improve  the  bounties  of  which  nature  had  been  so 
prodigal  towards  her. 

lie  observed  it  was  the  intention  of  government 
to  do  this — to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  and  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
colony;  encourage  its  agriculture,  people  its  deserts, 
promote  labour  and  industry,  respect  properly,  opi- 
nions, and  habits,  protect  public  worship,  preserve 
the  empire  of  the  laws,  amend  them  slowly  and  with 
the  light  of  experience  only,  maintain  a regular  po- 
lice, introduce  permanent  order  and  economy  in 
every  branch  of  administration,  tighten  the  Bonds 
which  a common  origin  and  a similarity  of  manners 
had  already  established  between  the  colony  and  the 
mother  country,  was  die  honorable  object  of  the 
mission ol  tin*  captain-general,  colonial  prefect, and 
commissary  ol  justice,  sent  by  tin?  first  consul. 

After  a short  eulogy  ol  the  (wo  high  magistrates 
with  whom  he  was  .associated,  and  of  the  officers 
who  had  hitherto  governed  the  colony  under  the 
authority  ol  Spain,  whom  he  said  the  former  would 
endeavour  to  imitate,  he  concluded  with  an  assur- 
ance that  the  devotion  ol  the  people  of  Louisiana 
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to  the  French  republic,  their  gratitude  to  those  by 
whom  they  were  re-united  to  it,  and  the  spectacle  of 
their  j rosperity,  were  the  rewards  which  lie  aspired 
to,  ana  should  endeavour  to  deserve  by  a zeal  which 
would  know  no  limits  but  the  fulfillment  of  his  du- 
ties. 

In  an  address,  which  was  presented  to  him  a few 
days  afterwards,  subscribed  by  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  planters  and  merchants, 
assurance  was  given  him  that  France  had  done  jus- 
tice to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in 
giving  them  credit  for  the  attachment  they  had  pre- 
served for  her.  Thirty-four  years  of  foreign  domin- 
ation had  not  extinguished  or  even  diminished  in 
thiir  hearts  the  sacred  love  of  their  country;  and 
their  joy  on  returning  under  her  banner,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  the  grief  which  they  had  felt  on  see- 
ing it  lowered  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  were 
happy  in  having  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the 
reunion  of  the  colony  to  France — an  event  which 
they  had  never  ceased  to  desire,  and  which  now 
gratified  their  utmost  wishes. 

They  added  that  in  an  age  so  fruitful  in  astonishing 
events,  greater,  more  important  and  memorable  had 
occurred, but  none  in  its  history  could  present  a more 
affecting  and  interesting  spectacle  than  that  ol  victo- 
rious and  triumphant  France  holding  out  a protect- 
ing hand  to  children  heretofore  cast  out  from  her 
bosom,  by  a weak  and  vacillating  government,  and 
calling  them  to  a share  in  the  fruits  of  a glorious 
peace,  terminating  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  a 
bloody  and  terrible  revolution. 

They  observed  that  the  prefect  had  signalised  the 
return  of  the  French  government,  bv  bearing  an 
authentic  testimony  of  its  beneficent  views.  Ilis 
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proclamation  had  filled  ‘lie  people  with  gratitude  for 
its  parental  care,  and  they  already  felt  the  happiness 
cif  their  union  with  the  French  republic.  The  happy 
selection  of  some  of  her  most  virtuous  citizens  to 
govern  them,  and  her  choicest  troops  to  protect  them, 
were  sure  pledges  of  their  future  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity. They  offered  in  return  their  love  and  obe- 
dience, and  swore  to  endeavour  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  title  of  French  citizens. 

The  answer  concludes  by  expressing  the  belief 
that  France  would  attach  less  value  to  the  assurance 
the  people  of  Louisiana  gave  of  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity,  if  they  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  manifest 
some  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  their  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  heaped  on  them  his  choicest  fa- 
vours, during  the  time  they  had  lived  under  him. 
They  protested  that  their  hearts  entertained  no  such 
guilty  indifference ; their  grief,  on  separating  from 
him,  was  mingled  with  joy  on  recovering  their  coun- 
try; and  they  would  prove  themselves  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  French  republic,  in  preserving  during 
their  lives  the  remembrance  of  his  paternal  care. 

The  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo,  who  had  acted  as 
military  governor  after  the  death  of  Gayoso,  arrived 
from  the  Havana  on  the  tenth  of  April,  having  been 
joined  to  Salcedo  in  a commission  for  the  delivery  of 
possession  o*  the  province  to  the  commissioners  of 
France.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  Salcedo  and  he 
issued  a proclamation,  announcing  the  intention  of 
their  sovereign  to  surrender  the  province  to  the 
French  republic,  and  that  his  majesty,  retaining  the 
same  affection  as  ever  lor  tie*  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  desiring  to  continue  to  them  the  same 
protection  which  he  had  hitherto  extended  to  their*, 
had  determined 
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1.  That  the  cession  of  the  colony  and  island  of 
New-Orleans  should  be  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of 
his  Most  Christian  to  his  Catholic  majesty;  and 
consequently  the  limits  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St* 
Louis,  or  Mississippi,  should  continue  as  they  re- 
mained bv  the  fifth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  December, 
1703;  and  accordingly,  the  settlements  from  the 
bayou  Manchac,  as  far  as  the  line  which  separated 
the  dominions  of  Spain  and  those  of  the  United- 
States,  should  remain  a rart  of  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  and  be  annexed  to  the  province  of  West  Flo- 
rida. 

2.  Every  individual,  employed  in  any  branch  of 
the  king’s  service,  and  wishing  to  remain  under  his 
government,  might  proceed  to  Havana  or  any  other 
part  of  his  dominions,  unless  he  preferred  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  French  republic,  which  he 
might  do:  but  if  any  just  reason  prevented  his  im- 
mediate departure,  he  might  urge  it  in  proper  time. 

3.  The  king’s  generosity  induced  him  to  continue 
to  widows  and  others  their  respective  provisions, 
and  he  would  make  known,  in  due  time,  in  what 
manner  he  wished  they  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  favour. 

4.  He  declared  his  expectation,  from  the  sincere 
friendship  and  alliance  which  existed  between  him 
and  the  French  republic,  that  orders  would  be  given 
to  the  governors  and  other  officers  employed  by 
France  in  Louisiana,  that  the  clergy  and  religious 
institutions  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  dis- 

* charge  of  their  offices,  within  their  respective  cura- 
cies and  missions,  and  enjoy  their  former  emolu- 
ments, privileges  and  exemptions — that  the  tribunals 
established  fort  the  administration  of  justice,  and  or- 
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dinary  judges,  should  he  allowed  to  continue  to  ad- 
minister it  according  to  the  former  laws  and  usages 
of  the  province — the  inhabitants  maintained  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  property,  and  all  grants 
made  to  them  by  the  former  governors  confirmed, 
even  when  not  finally  ratified  by  the  king — and 
finally,  that  the  French  government  should  continue 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana  the  favour  and  protection 
they  had  enjoyed  under  Spain. 

Every  thing  seemed  now  ready,  and  the  arrival  of 
Victor,  the  commissioner  of  France  for  receiving 
possession,  was  hourly  expected — every  one  had  his 
tri-coloured  cockade  ready  to  be  stuck  in  his  hat  as 
soon  as  the  Spanish  liag  was  lowered  and  the  French 
hoisted,  when  a vessel  from  Bordeaux  brought  ac- 
counts of  the  sale  of  the  province,  by  Bonaparte,  to 
the  United  States. 

By  a treaty  concluded  at  Paris  ou  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  the  first  consul  had  ceded,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  to  the  United  States,  for  ever  and  in  full  so- 
vereignty, the  province  of  Louisiana,  with  all  its 
rights  and  appurtenancies  in  full,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  been  acquired  by  the  republic 
from  the  Catholic  king. 

! 2 . In  the  cession  are  included  the  islands  adjacent 
to  Louisiana,  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant 
lands,  and  all  public  buildings,  fortifications,  bar- 
racks, and  other  edifices,  which  are  not  private  pro- 
perty. The  archives,  papers,  and  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  domains  and  sovereignty  of  the  province, 
are  to  bo  left  in  the  possession  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  States,  and  copies  given  afterwards  in 
due  form  to  'magistrates  and  principal  officers,  of 
•such  papers  and  documents  as  may  be  necessary  to 
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3.  It  is  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  union  of  the 
United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  mean 
time  be  unrestrained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion 
which  they  possess. 

4.  The  government  of  France  is  to  send  a com- 
missioner to  Louisiana,  to  the  end  that  he  may  do 
all  aets  necessary  to  receive  possession  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  dependencies,  from  the  officers  of  Spain, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  republic,  and  deliver  it 
over  to  the  commissioners  or  agents  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Immediately  after  the  rrtification  of  the  treaty, 
by  the  president  of  die  United  States,  in  case  that  of 
the  first  consul  shall  have  been  obtained,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  French  republic  shall  surrender  all 
military  posts  in  New-Orleans,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
ceded  territory,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  troops  of  France  are  to  be  withdrawn. 

0.  The  United  States  promise  to  execute  all  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  Spain  with  the  Indians. 

7.  French  vessels  coming  directly  from  France  or 
her  colonies,  loaded  only  with  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  France  or  her  colonies;  and  those  ol 
Spain,  coming  directly  from  the  peninsula  or  her 
colonies,  loaded  only  with  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture's of  Spain  or  her  colonies,  are  to  he  admitted, 
during  twelve  years,  into  the  ports  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, in  the  same  manner  as  vessels  of  the  United 
States  coming  directly  from  France,  Spain,  or  any  of 
their  colonies,  without  paying  any  higher  duty  on 
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tonnage  or  merchandise  than  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  During  these  twelve  years,  no  other  nation 
shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages. 

8.  Afterwards  and  forever,  French  vessels  are  to 
be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tions, in  these  ports. 

By  two  separate  conventions  of  the  same  date,  the 
United  States  engaged  to  pay  sixty  millions  of  francs 
to  France,  and  discharge  certain  claims  of  their  citi- 
zens on  that  power.  A stock  of  eleven  millions,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  created, 
bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  payable  in  London, 
Amsterdam,  or  Paris;  the  principal  to  be  reimbursed 
at  their  treasury  in  annual  instalments  of  not  less  than 
three  millions,  the  first  of  which  was  to  be  paid  fif- 
teen years  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 
The  French  government  promised,  if  disposed  to 
sell  the  stock,  to  do  so  to  the  United  States,  on  the 
best  terms.  The  value  of  the  dollar  of  the  United 
States  was  fixed  at  five  livres  eight  sous. 

o 

The  Catholic  king  made  a solemn  protest,  on  be- 
ing informed  of  the  sale  of  Louisiana  by  the  first 
consul;  and  his  minister  at  Washington-city  sent  to 
the  department  of  state  a representation  on  the  de- 
fects which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
impaired  the  alienation ; detailing  the  motives  which 
had  induced  his  sovereign  to  protest  against  it — the 
principal  of  which  was,  that  France  had  promised 
never  to  alienate  the  ceded  territory.  After  this  re- 
presentation, an  opinion  prevailed,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  the  king  had  given,  or  would  give, 
orders  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  province  to  the 
French.  The  minister  of  tin.*  United  States  at  Ma- 
drid, was  therefore  instructed  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  ground  for  the  rumour. 
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In  the  month  of  June,  the  Spanish  nuns  in  the 
convent  of  the  Ursulines,  unwilling  to  live  under  the 
government  of  the  French  republic,  sailed  for  Hava- 
na, where  the  government  gave  them  a house,  and 
they  established  a convent  of  their  order. 

Congress,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  authorised 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  take  possession 
of  the  ceded  territory;  and  in  order  to  maintain 
therein  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  employ 
such  a part  of  the  navy  and  army  of  the  union,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  states  and  territory, 
as  he  might  deem  necessary.  In  the  meanwhile  all 
the  military,  civil  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by 
the  existing  government,  were  to  be  vested  in  such 
person  or  persons,  and  to  be  exercised  in  such  a 
manner,  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  should 
direct,  for  the  maintenance  a lid  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  in  their  liberty,  property, 
and  the  religion  which  they  professed. 

The  President  of  tin;  United  States  appointed,  ac- 
cordingly, governor  Ciaiborne,  of  the  Mississippi 
territory,  and  general  Wilkinson,  commissioners  for 
receiving  possession  of  the  ceded  territory  from  the 
commissioner  of  France;  and  he  gave  to  the  former 
a commission,  authorising  him  provisorily  to  exer- 
cise, within  die  ceded  territory,  all  the  powers  with 
which  the  Spanish  governor-general  and  intendaiit 
were  (loathed,  except  that  of  granting  lands. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  first  consul  had,  on  the  sixth 
of  June,  appointed  Laussat  commissioner  on  the 
p »rt  o!  France,  to  receive  possession  of  the  province 
from  tho<e  of  Spain,  and  deliver  it  to  those  of  the 
United  States. 
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Oil  Wednesday,  the  thirtieth  of  November,  the 
Spanish  colours  were  displayed  from  a lofty  flag 
staff,  in  the  cetitre  of  the  public  square.  At  noon, 
the  Spanish  regiment  of  Louisiana  was  drawn  out, 
with  a company  of  Mexican  dragoons  on  the  right, 
and  the  militia  of  the  city  on  the  left.  The  commis- 
sioners of  Spain  proceeded  to  the  city -hall,  where 
the  commissioner  of  France  came  soon  after.  He 
produced  to  them  an  order  from  the  king  of  Spain 
for  the  delivery  of  the  province,  and  the  powers  of 
the  first  consul  to  receive  it;  whereupon  Salcedo 
immediately  handed  him  the  keys  of.  New-Orleans, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  declared  that  such 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  Louisiana  as  made  it 
their  election  to  live  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
republic,  were  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity 
and  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  A record 
was  made  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  three  com- 
missioners walked  to  the  main  balcony,  when  the 
Spanish  flag  was  saluted  by  a discharge  of  artillery 
on  its  descent,  and  that  of  the  French  republic 
greeted  in  the  same  manner,  on  its  ascent. 

Thus  ended  the  government  of  Spain  in  Louisi- 
ana, after  the  lapse  of  thirty-four  years  and  a few 
months. 

In  a proclamation,  which  Laussat  issued  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  he  informed  the  inhabitants  that 
the  mission  which  brought  him  among  them,  and  on 
which  he  had  built  many  lbnd  hopes,  and  entertain- 
ed many  honorable  expectations  for  their  welfare 
and  happiness,  was  .changed ; and  that  of  which  he 
was  now  charged,  though  less  gratifying  to  him,  was 
equally  flattering,  as  it  afiorded  him  the  consokiuon 
that  it  was  more  advantageous  to  them.  The  flag  of 
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the  republic  now  displayed,  and  the  sound  of  lu»r 
cannon,  announced  the  return  of  French  domina- 
tion; but  it  was  for  an  instant  only,  as  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  delivering  possession  of  the  colony  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States. 

He  observed  that  the  commencement  of  a war  un- 
der the  most  sanguinary  auspices,  carrying  terror 
into  all  parts  of  the  world,  had  induced  the  French 
government  to  turn  its  views  towards  Louisiana: 
considerations  of  prudence  and  humanity,  connected 
with  vast  and  permanent  objects,  worthy  of  the  genius 
who  balanced  the  grand  destinies  of  nations,  having 
given  a new  direction  to  the  benevolent  intentions'of 
France  towards  the  colony,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  and  its  inhabitants  became  the  surest 
pledge  of  the  increasing  friendship  between  the  two 
republics. 

He  drew  their  attention  to  that  part  of  (be  treaty 
of  cession,  by  which  their  incorporation  into  die 
union  was  secured;  and  congratulated  them  on  be- 
coming part  of  a nation  already  numerous  and  pow- 
erful— a people  renowned  for  their  industry,  patriot- 
ism, and  enlightened  understanding. 

He  remarked  that,  however  pure  and  benevolent 
the  intentions  of  the  mother  country  might  he,  the 
people  of  a distant  colony  were  ever  exposed  to  the 
cupidity  and  malversations  ol  those  who  were  sent 
to  govern  them.  Distance  affording  the  means  of 
concealment,  operated  as  a temptation,  and  ohen 
corrupted  th 3 most  virtuous — while  the  nature  of 
the  government, under  which  they  were  about  to  pass, 
rendered  rulers  dependent  on  the  will  ol  the  people, 
and  connected  their  political  existence  with  public 
suffrage. 
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lie  reminded  them  that  the  period  was  not  distant 
when  they  would  adopt  a form  of  government  for 
themselves,  adapted  to  the  maxims  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  suited  to  their  manners,  usages,  and 
localities.  They  would  feel  and  appreciate  as  a 
singular  attribute  of  a free  constitution,  the  invalua- 
ble advantage  of  an  upright,  impartial  and  incorrup- 
tible administration  of  justice,  in  which  the  public 
and  invariable  forms  of  proceeding  would  combine, 
with  the  moral  and  national  character  of  judges  and 
jurors,  to  ensure  to  the  citizen  security  for  person  and 
property. 

Monopoly,  he  added,  more  or  less  exclusive,  is 
peculiar  to,  and  invariably  attendant  on,  colonial 
. government;  but  from  the  United  States  the  people 
of  Louisiana  ought  to  expect,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tection from  such  abuses,  by  the  faculty  of  exporting, 
free  from  duty,  every  ariicle  of  their  produce.  The 
ports  of  the  Mississippi  ought  to  be  expected  to  be- 
come vast  places  of  deposit,  as  this  Nile  of  America, 
flowing  not  through  parched  deserts  but  across  fer- 
tile plains,  would  ho  navigated  by  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions. 

He  expressed  a hope  that,  among  different  flags, 
the  people  of  Louisiana  would  ever  view  that  of 
France  with  complacency;  as,  in  securing  to  his 
countrymen  certain  advantages,  during  a limited 
time,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  ceded  country, 
the  first  consul  had  a view  to  the  renewal,  strength- 
ening, and  perpetuating  the  ancient  bonds  between 
the  French  of  Lurope  and  those  of  Louisiana — so 
that  Louisianians  and  Frenchmen  would  never 
hereafter  moot,  in  anv  part  of  the  world,  without 
mutually  feeling  a tender  emotion,  and  exchanging 
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the  affectionate  appellation  of  brothers — alike  ex- 
pressive of  their  lasting  friendship  and  dependance 
on  reciprocal  kind  offices. 

On  the  same  day,  the  colonial  prefect  issued  a 
number  of  other  proclamations,  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  province;  the  principal  of  which 
was  for  the  substitution  of  a municipality  to  the  ca- 
bildo.  A mayor,  two  adjoints,  and  ten  members, 
constituting  the  new  body.  The  mayoralty  was  given 
to  Bore:  Destrehan  and  Sanvc  were  associated  with 
him.  The  members  were  Livaudais,  Petit  Cavelier, 
Yillere,  Jones,  Fortier,  Donaldson,  Faurie,  Allard, 
Tureatid,  and  Watkins.  Derbigny  was  secretary, and 
Labatut  treasurer. 

By  a special  proclamation,  the  black  code,  given 
by  Louis  the  fifteenth  to  the  province,  excepting 
such  parts  of  it  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  declared 
to  be  in  force. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  New-Orlcans, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  formed 
themselves  into  a company  of  infantry,  under  Daniel 
Clark,  the  consul,  and  offered  their  services  to  the 
colonial  prefect  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
tranquility;  and,  at  his  request,  performed  regular 
duty  until  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
received  possession  of  the  province. 

From  the  disposition  manifested  a few  years  be- 
fore, by  the  colonial  government,  to  retain  possession 
of  the  posts  above  the*  thirty-first  degree4,  and  the 
protest  of  the  Catholic  king,  apprehensions  were 
entertained  by  the  government  of  the  Unite  el  States 
that  difficulties  might  arise.  The  president  ordered 
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a part  of  the  militia  of  the  slates  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  to  he  held  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  The  military  force  in  the  west 
had  been  assembled  at  Fort  Adams,  and  five  hun- 
dred men  of  the  militia  of  Tennessee  came  as  far  as 
Natchez,  under  the  orders  of  colonel  D ogherty. 

Claiborne  had  given  orders  to  the  volunteer  com- 
pany of  horse  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  to  prepare 
to  accompany  him,  on  the  tenth  of  December. 

Wilkinson  who,  since  bis  return  from  the  Atlantic 
states,  had  been  employed  as  a commissioner  in  die 
treaties,  lately  entered  into  with  the  Choctaws,  Chic- 
kasaws,  and  Creeks,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  joint  commissioner  with  Claiborne,  engaged 
in  running  the  line  between  the  lands  of  the  western 
states  and  those  of  the  latter  Indians.  lie  reached 
New-Orleans  on  the  day  after  Laussat  had  received 
possession,  and  did  not  hear  of  his  appointment  ’till 
then.  Crossing  the  lake,  he  met  his  colleague  at  Fort 
Adams.  On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  the  two 
commissioners,  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and 
die  Mississippi  volunteers,  camped  within  two  miles 
of  New-Orleans.  On  the  following  day  Ciaiborne 
and  Wilkinson  paid  a visit  to  Laussat,  who  came  to 
their  camp  on  the  next,  accompanied  by  the  muni- 
cipality, and  a number  of  militia  officers. 

On  Monday  the  twentieth,  the  tri-coloured  flag 
was  displayed  at  the  top  of  the  staff  in  the  middle 
of  the  public  sept  ire,  at  sunrise.  At  eleven,  the 
militia  paraded  near  it.  and  precisely  at  noon,  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States,  at  the  head  of 
their  forces,  entered  the  city.  The  American  troops 
occupied  the  side  of  the  s pure  opposed  to  that  on 
which  the  militia  stood.  The  colonial  prefect,  attend- 
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ed  by  his  secretary  aiul  a number  of  his  countrymen, 
left  his  house  under  a discharge  of  cannon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  hall,  where  the  municipality  and 
a large  concourse  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
attended. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  now 
came,  and  the  prefect  gave  them  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  province  by  the  delivery  of  the  keys  of 
the  city.  He  then  declared  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  chose  to  pass  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  absolved  and  released  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  French  republic. 

Claiborne  now  rose,  and  offered  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana  his  congratulations  on  the  event  which 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  chance.  lie  assured 
them  the  United  Stales  received  them  as  brothers, 
and  would  hasten  to  extend  to  them  a participation 
in  the  invaluable  rights  forming  the  basis  of  their 
unexampled  prosperity,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
people  would  he  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  religion — their  commerce  fa- 
vored, and  their  agriculture  encouraged.  He  re- 
commended to  them  to  promote  political  informa- 
tion in  the  province,  ana  guide  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  the  paths  of  republican  ceconomy  and  vir- 
tue. 

The  tri-coloured  made  room  for  the  striped 
banner,  under  repeated  peals  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry. 

A group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
stood  on  a corner  of  the  square,  waved  their  hats, 
in  token  of  respect  for  their  country’s  flag,  and  a 
few  of  them  greeted  it  with  their  voices.  No  emo- 
tion was  manifested  by  any  other  part  of  the  crowd. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

1 

A view  of  the  province  at  the  cession — Bounda- 
ries— Civil  division — Lands — Population 

Ind ia n s — O [ j? ccrs — Clergy — Pa per  seen i • Hi es — 

Taxes — -l)  u t ies — Expend  itiu  rs Imports — 

Exports — Sh  ippi  ng. 

When  the  French  enjoyed  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Louisiana,  its  extent,  in  their  opinion,  had 
scarcely  any  bounds  to  the  north-west;  and  its  limits 
were  ill  defined  any  where,  except  on  the  sea  coast. 
As  its  sovereign  claimed  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, which  was  totally  without  inhabitants,  or  occu- 
pied by  savage  enemies,  a demarcation  of  its  limits 
was  impossible,  even  if  it  had  been  desirable. 
During  the  Spanish  government,  a dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  respecting  Nootka  Sound  and  her  discove- 
ries in  that  quarter,  was  terminated  by  a recognition 
of  her  right  to  New- Albion,  the  boundary  of  w hich 
to  the  south  being  agreed  on,  became  the  northern 
one  of  California,  which,  prolonged  eastwardly  to  a 
certain  point,  was  to  mark  the  extent  of  New- Albion 
in  that  direction.  Where  Ncw-Albion  ended,  Louisi- 
ana was  said  to  begin. 

On  the  bayou  dvs  Lmiricrs  (Laurel  creek)  six 
miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  the  tow  n of  Natchitoches,  on 
Red  river,  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  Adayes,  where 
the  road  to  Nacogdoches  crosses  the  bayou,  the 
French  had  placed  leaden  plates,  on  a tree  on  eacli 
VOL.  it.  *20 
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side  of  the  road,  with  an  inscription  expressing  that 
the  spot  was  the  boundary  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  dominions,  without  indicating  the  continua- 
tion of  the  line  on  either  side.  Similar  plates  were 
also  fixed  at  Yatassees,  a village  of  the  Nadoca 
Indians,  fifty  leagues  N.  YV.  of  Natchitoches. 

The  boundary  line,  from  bayou  des  Lauriers  to 
the  sea,  was  never  run,  and  each  party  claimed 
much  more  than  the  other  was  willing  to  allow; 
The  Spaniards  contended  that  the  line  was  to  be  run 
due  south,  in  which  case  it  would  strike  the  sea  near 
the  river  Carcassou. 

‘ The  eastern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  far  as  the 
thirty-first  degree,  and  the  northern  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  which  separated  the  territo- 
ries or  Spain  and  the  United  States,  were  fixed  by  a 
treaty — the  first  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
the  latter  at  the  thirty-first  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude. But  the  province  of  Louisiana  did  not  extend 
far  beyond  the  Mississippi  below  Iberville,  and  was 
separated  from\Y7est-Florida  by  a line  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  that  stream,  and  lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain  to  the  sea. 

Before  the  peace  of  1703,  the  French  recognised 
no  other  boundary  of  Louisiana,  to  the  north,  than 
the  southern  line  of  Canada. 

To  the  east,  the  rio  Perdido  was  recognised  as 
affording  the  beginning  of  the  boundary  line,  but 
the  direction  in  which  it  ran,  from  the  mouth  or 
source  of  the  stream,  never  engaged  the  attention  of 
France  or  Spain. 

The  province  of  Louisiana,  and  that  of  West- 
Florida,  were  laid  off  into  the  following  divisions: 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  the  land  between  the  Balize  and 
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New-Orleans,  the  city,  and  the  land  on  both  sides  of 
lake  Pontchartrain,  the  first  and  second  German 
coasts,  Cabahanosse,  La-Fourehe,  Venezuela,  Iber-* 
ville,  Galvez-town,  Baton-Rouge,  Pointe-Coupee, 
Atakapas,  Opelousas,  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  Natchi- 
toches, Arkansas,  and  the  Illinois,  in  each  of  which 
there  was  a commandant. 

In  the  Illinois,  there  was  a commandant-general 
at  St.  Louis,  to  whom  were  subordinate  those  of 
New-Madrid,  St.  Genevieve,  New-Bourbon,  St. 
Charles,  and  St.  Andrew. 

Baton-Rouge  had  been  made  a government,  in 
favour  of  Don  Carlos  de  Grandpre,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Natchez,  on  Gayoso  being 
promoted  to  that  of  the  two  provinces.  The  districts 
of  Manchac,  Thompson-Creek,  and  Feliciana*  or 
Bayou-Sarah,  made  part  of  it. 

Chapitoula  and  Terre-aux-Bmufs  had  once  sepa- 
rate commandants,  but  of  late  they  made  part  of  the 
district  of  the  city. 

All  the  lands,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  fifty  miles  below  the  city  to  Baton-Rouge,  had 
been  granted,  to  the  depth  of  forty  arpents  or  one 
mile  and  a half,  which  is  the  depth  of  all  original 
grants.  Some  had  double,  and  others  treble  grants, 
that  is  to  say,  a depth  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  arpents.  A few  grants  extended  as  tar  as  the 
sea,  or  a lake  behind  them.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  people  being  generally  sett b d on  the 
banks  of  a river  or  creek,  had  a front  of  from  six  to 
forty  arp  nts,  and  the  grant  generally  expressed  a 
depth  of  forty  arpents. 

The  ungranted  lands  on  the  island  of  Orleans, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  were  supposed 
to  be  unfit  for  cultivation ; but  a considerable  portion 
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might  be  drained.  There  are,  ?,in  this  part  of  the 
country,  valuable  cypress  swamps  belonging  to  the 
public.  * , 

It  was  supposed  that  all  the  land  free  from  inun- 
dation, from  the  Balize  to  Manchac,  as  far  back  as 
the  swamps,  were  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane. 
Above  Manchac,  it  was  supposed  the  cane  would  be 
affected  by  the  cold,  and  its  produce  uncertain.  The 
culture  of  the  cane  was  not  attended  to  elsewhere. 

The  buildings,  fortifications,  and  fixed  property 
of  the  public,  were  chiefly  in  New-Orleans.  They 
consisted  of 

Two  very  extensive  brick  stores,,  one  being  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  the  other  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length;  each  about  thirty  feet  in  width,  one 
story  high,  with  a large  loft,  and  covered  with  shin- 
gles. 

A government  house,  out  houses  and  gardens,  on 
a lot  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  front, 
with  a depth  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

A military  hospital. 

A powder  magazine,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Mississippi. 

An  ill  constructed  custom-house  of  wood,  almost 
, in  ruins. 

: Extensive  barracks,  calculated  to  accommodate 

nearly  fifteen  hundred  men. 

Five  ill  constructed  redoubts,  with  a covered  way, 
pallisade,  and  ditch. 

A large  lot,  adjoining  the  king’s  stores,  used  as  a 
park  of  artillery,  in  which  were  a few  sheds. 

A town  house,  market-house,  assembly  room, 
and  prison. 

A cathedral  and  presbytery,  to  which  a square  of 
ground,  well  built  on,  was  attached. 
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A charity  hospital,  with  a few  houses,  yielding  to 
it  a revenue  of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year. 

No  authentic  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince, since  that  of  1788,  is  extant;  but  one  made 
for  the  department  of  state,  by  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  New-Orleans,  from  the  best  docu- 
ments he  could  procure,  in  1803,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

In  !the  city  of  New-Orleans,  8,050 
From  the  Balize  to  the  city,  2,38S 
At  Terre-aux-Bceufs,  001 

Bayou  St.  John  and  Gentilly,  489 
Barataria,  101 

Tchoupitoulas,  7,444 

Parish  of  St.  Charles,  2,421 

St.  John  the  Baptist,! ,950 


St.  James, 

Lafourche, 

. Interior, 
Valenzuela, 

Iberville, 

Galvez-town, 

Baton-Rouge, 

Pointe-Coupee, 

Atakapas, 

Opelousas, 

Washita, 

Avoyelles, 

Rapides, 

Natchitoches, 

Arkansas, 

Illinois,  St.  Louis,  &,c. 
Mobile, 

Pensacola, 


2,200 

1,091 

2,001 

1,057 

1,300 

247 

1,513 

2,150 

1,447 

2,451 

361 

432 

753 

1,631 

368 

6,028 

810 

401- 


49,173 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  above  New-Or leans,  were  the  remains 
of  the  Oumas  (Red  men)  not  exceeding  sixty  persons. 
There  were  no  other  Indians  settled  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  in  Louisiana  or  West-Florida ; although 
wandering  parties  of  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks  were 
often  rambling  over  the  country. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the 
‘settlement  of  Pointe-Coupec,  were  the  remains  of 
the  Tunica  nation,  not  exceeding  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons. 

On  the  left  side  of  bayou  Plaquemine,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  were  two  villages 
of  the  Chilimaekas,  consisting  of  about  twenty  ca- 
bins; each  village  had  about  sixty  persons. 

In  the  lower  part  of  ba^ou  Teche,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-six  miles  from  the  sea,  was  another  village 
of  the  Chitimachas,  in  which  were  about  one  hun- 
dred persons. 

The  nation  of  the  Atakapas  (Man-eaters)  was 
nearly  extinct.  They  had  a village  on  bayou  Ver- 
million, in  which  were  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty persons.  Wandering  families  were  scattered 
through  the  district,  and  a number  of  females  were 
domiciliated  among  the  planters. 

The  Choctaws,  Biloxes,  and  Paseagoulas,  had 
villages  on  bayou  Crocodile  and  bayou  Boeuf,  in  the 
parish  of  Rapides. 

The  Alibamons  had  a village  of  about  one  hun- 
dred persons,  on  the  bayou  Courtableau  in  the 
district  of  Opelousrs. 

Several  small  villages  of  the  Cunhates  were  dis- 
persed on  the  banks  of  the  Meritao  and  Carcasu 
rivers.  There  were  in  them  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  Indians. 
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At  the  Avoyelles,  there  was  a village  of  the  Choc- 
taws, or  Red-men,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  another  on  the  lake 
of  the  Avoyelles.  These  two  villages  had  not  more 
than  one  hundred  persons. 

At  the  Rapids,  twenty  miles  higher  up,  was  a vil- 
lage of  the  Chactas,  which  had  about  one  hundred 
persons;  and  six  miles  farther,  was  a village  of  the 
Biloxes  of  the  same  size. 

At  the  river  mix  Cannes  was  another  village  of 
the  same  nation,  of  about  fifty  persons. 

The  males  of  all  these  villages  were  frequently 
employed  as  boatmen. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  town 
of  Natchitoches,  on  Red  river,  was  the  nation  of  the 
Cadodaquious,  called,  by  abreviation,  Cados.  They 
could  raise  five  hundred  warriors. 

Four  or  five  hundred  families  of  the  Choctaws 
were  dispersed  in  the  district  of  Washita,  and  the 
whole  nation  would  have  moved  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Indians  in  their  alliance  there, 
who  had  suffered  much  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
Choctaws. 

Between  Red  river  and  that  of  the  Arkansas, 
were  a few  Indian  families,  the  remains  of  tribes 
almost  extinct.  The  nation  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  last  river,  was  reduced  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors.  They  had  three  large  villages 
on  the  river;  the4  first  was  at  the  distance  of  lorty 
miles  from  the  Mississippi ; the  others  at  the  distance 
of  nine  and  eighteen  miles  from  the  stream. 

On  the  river  St  Francis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  near  New-Madrid  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau, were  wandering  families,  who  had  emigrated 
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from  the  Delaware,  Shawanese,  Miamis,  Cherokees, 
and  Chickasaws — in  all  about  five  hundred  families. 
They  were  at  times  troublesome  to  the  boats  de- 
scending the  Mississippi,  plundering  them,  and  even 
committing  murders.  They  had  been  attracted  to 
this  part  of  the  country  several  years  before  the 
cession,  when  the  views  of  the  government  of 
Louisiana  were  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

The  scarcity  of  game  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
had  lately  induced  a number  of  Cherokees,  Chicka- 
saws, and  Choctaws,  to  frequent  the  country  to  the 
west,  where  game  was  still  abundant.  Some  of  them 
had  contracted  marriages  with  Arkansa  women,  and 
many  others  were  inclined  to  incorporate  themselves 
in  that  nation.  Their  number  was  unknown,  but 
- supposed  to  be  cqpsiderable.  ' 

On  the  river  dcs  Moines,  which  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  from  the  west,  were  the  Ayoas,  a nation 
that  formerly  dwelt  on  the  Missouri.  They  had  two 
hundred  warriors.  Its  numbers  had  lately  been 
much  reduced  by  the  small  pox. 

Higher  up,  and  about  nine  hundred  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  were  tile 
Sacs  and  Renards,  who  together  had  about  five 
hundred  warriors.  They  traded  with  St.  Louis  and 
Michilimackinac,  and  had  always  been  peaceable 
at  id  friendly. 

The  nations  on  the  Missouri  were  cruel,  treach- 
erous, and  insolent. 

The  officers  of  the  province  were; 

A governor,  invested  with  civil  and  military  au- 
thority. 

An  intendant,  charged  with  the  revenue,  granting 
of  land,  and  admiralty  matters. 
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An  auditor  of  war. 

An  assessor  of  the  intendance. 

(The  same  individual  often  acted  in  both  these 
capacities.) 

A secretary  of  the  government,  and  one  of  the 
intendant. 

A treasurer  and  a comptroller. 

A surveyor-general. 

A store-keeper. 

A purveyor,  who  made  purchases  for  the  king. 

Three  notaries,  who  acted  as  auctioneers,  and 
whose  offices  were  the  repositories  lor  law  proceed- 
ings and  deeds. 

An  interpreter  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, and  one  for  the  Indians. 

A harbour  master. 

A marine  officer. 

A physician  to  the  military  hospital — surgeon, 
and  apothecary. 

Another  to  the  charity  hospital — surgeon,  and 
apothecary. 

A collector,  treasurer, guarda  mayor,  notary,  two 
head  clerks,  and  about  twenty  inferior  officers,  in 
the  custom-house. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a cabildo  in  New-Or- 
leans,  composed  of  two  ordinary  alcadcs,  twelve 
regidors,  an  attorney-general  syndic  and  clerk; 
fouralcades  de  barrio , and  a number  of  syndics,  or 
officers  of  police. 

In  the  country,  there  was  a commandant  in  each 
parish,  who  had  a number  of  syndics  under  him. 

In  a communication  to  the  department  ot  state,  in 
1803,  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  New- Or- 
leans, says:  “ the  auditors  of  war,  and  assessors  of 
government  and  intendancy,  have  ahvavs  been  cor- 
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rupt;  and  to  them  only  may  he  attributed  the  mal- 
administration of  justice,  as  the  governor  and  other 
judges,  who  are  unacquainted  with  law,  seldom  dare 
to  act  contrary  to  the  opinions  they  give.  Hence, 
when  the  auditor,  or  assessor,  was  bribed,  suitors 
had  to  complain  of  delays  and  infamous  decisions. 
All  the  officers  plunder,  when  the  opportunity  offers; 
they  are  all  venal.  A bargain  can  be  made  with  the 
governor,  intendant,  judge,  or  collector,  down  to 
the  constable;  and  if  ever  an  officer  be  displeased 
at  an  offer  of  money,  it  is  not  at  the  offeror  offerer, 
but  because  imperious  circumstances  compel  him 
to  refuse;  and  the  offerer  acquires  a degree  of  favour 
which  encourages  h n to  make  a second  offer,  when 
a better  opportunity  is  presented.” 

The  duties  at  the  custom-house,  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  cession,  amounted  to  $117,515. 

The  imposts  paid  in  Louisiana,  were, 

1.  A duty  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  transfer  of  ship- 
ping. It  was  exacted  on  the  sum  the  parties  declared, 
winch  seldom  exceeded  one  half  the  real,  as  no  oath 
was  required. 

2.  A duty  on  legacies  or  inheritances  of  collateral 
relatives,  when  exceeding  the  value  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  of  four  per  cent,  when  the  legatee  or 
heir  was  not  a relation  of  the  deceased. 

3.  A tax  on  all  civil  employments,  the  salary  of 
which  exceeded  three  hundred  dollars  a year,  called 
media  annata , amounting  to  one  half  of  the  first 
year’s  salary,  payable,  in  some  cases,  in  two  yearly 
instalments,  and  in  others  in  four.  The  first  incum- 
bent of  a newly  created  office  was  exempt  from  this 
tax. 
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4.  Seven  dollars,  deducted  from  twenty,  paid  for 
pilotage  by.  every  vessel  entering  or  leaving  (In*  .Mis- 
sissippi; but  the  treasury  provided  boats,  and  paid 
the  wages  of  pilots  and  sailors  employed  at  the  15a- 
lize.  The  remainder  of  the  twenty  dollars  was 
distributed  as  follows:  four  dollars  to  the  head  pilot, 
four  to  the  pilot  who  boarded  the  vessel,  anti  five  to 
the  crew  of  the  boat  who  brought  him. 

5.  A tax  of  forty  dollars  on  licenses  to  sell  spiri- 
tuous liquors. 

G.  A tax  on  saleable  offices,  as  those  of  regidors, 
clerk  of  the  cabildo,  and  notaries. 

Exclusive  of  paper  mon  y,  emissions  of  which 
were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, there  existed,  at  all  times,  a debt  due  by  the 
government,  for  expences  incurred,  for  supplies 
furnished  to  the  troops,  and  the  king’s  stores  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  workmen,  for  which  li/x  rnii- 
zas , or  certificates,  were  regularly  issued,  of  which 
there  was  afloat,  at  the  cession,  a sum  of,  from  lour 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
They  bore  no  interest,  and  were  commonly  to  I e . 
bought  at  a discount  of  from  25  to  50  percent.  At 
the  change  of  government,  the  discount  was  thirty. 
This  depreciation  was  not  the  result  ot  a want  ol 
confidence,  or  any  apprehension  that  the  certificates 
would  not  be  paid,  hut  from  the  value  of  money  and 
the  scarcity  of  it,  in  the  market. 

With  the  view  of  removing  from  circulation  a 
part  of  those  libera nzas  which  inundated  the  mar- 
ket, the  intenuaiit,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  HS02, 
announced  that  be  would  furnish  hills,  or  curias  de 
paga,  on  the  treasury  of  the  army,  or  that  ot  the 
marine,  at  Havana,  and  receive  one  half  of  the 
amount  in  liberanzas  issued  in  Ncw-Orlcans,  and 
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the  other  in  cash : under  the  condition  that,  in  regard 
to  the  cartas  <lr.  paga  on  the  treasurer  of  the  army, 
should  there  not  be,  at  their  presentation,  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  province  of  Louisiana,  the  holder 
should  wait  until  the  arrival  of  such  funds.  By  this 
measure  a considerable  part  of  the  iiberanzas  were 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

The  church  of  Louisiana  was  under  the  direction 
of  a bishop  and  two  canons,  New-Orleans  having 
been  erected  into  a bishoprick  in  1792,  the  first 
incumbent  of  which,  Don  Luis  de  Penal  vert,  was 
promoted  in  1801  to  the  archhishoprick  of  Guatima- 
la.  A successor  had  been  appointed  to  him,  but  he 
never  came  to  the  province.  The  reverend  Thomas 
Haslett,  one  of  the  canons,  died  a short  time  before 
the  cession,  and  had  not  been  replaced. 

The  province,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  was 
divided  into  twenty-one  parishes;  lour  of  which 
were  without  a church,  and  as  many  more  without  a 
priest,  so  tliat  the  whole  clergy  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  nineteen  individuals.  There  was  a chap- 
lain to  the  convent,  one  to  the  troops,  and  one  in  each 
of  the  hospitals;  and  the  curate  of  New-Orleans 
had  three  assistants. 

The  bishop  had  a salary  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
charged  on  some  bishoprieks  in  Mexico  and  Hava- 
na. The  canons  received  a salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars;  and  those  of  the  curates  and  chaplains  were 
from  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  They  besides 
received  fees  for  masses,  marriages,  and  burials. 

The  king,  besides,  paid  a salary  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  a year  to  each  ol  the  sacristans  of 
most  of  the  parishes,  and  a sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
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lars  a year  to  the  cathedra],  and  twenty-four  dollars 
to  each  parish,  for  bread,  wine,  and  wax  lights. 

The  cathedral  church  owned  a square  in  the  city, 
the  rent  of  the  houses  of  which,  and  the  hire  of  the 
pews,  with  the  sum  paid  by  the  king,  constituted  its 
revenue.  The  other  churches  derived  one  from  the 
hire  of  pews.  ' i 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  were  two  chapels  in 
New-Orleans,  in  which  divine  service  was  regularly 
performed — that  of  the  convent,  and  that  of  the  cha- 
rity-hospital. 

There  were  but  eleven  nuns  in  the  convent. 
They  attended  to  the  education  of  young  persons 
of  their  sex;  receiving  pay  from  the  wealthy,  aiid 
educating  a few  poor  girls  gratuitously. 

The  catholic  religion  was  the  only  one  of  which 
the  rites  were  allowed  to  he  publicly  performed. 
None  were  compelled  to  attend  its  service.  In  pub- 
lic, respect  was  expected  for  the  ceremonies  of  that 
church ; hut  every  one  was  permitted,  at  home,  to 
worship  his  maker  as  he  deemed  proper. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  of  the 
Province , during  the  year  1802. 

RECEIPTS. 

Com mon  Branch cs . 

Balance  of  last  year,  ' §51,932  27 

Invalids,  5,959  13 

Sale  of  effects  from  the  artillery  store,  930  38 

Duesrcc’d  from  ships  entering  the  Balize,'  3,210  50 
Payments  to  the  treasury  of  debts  due  it,  16, 021  75 
Sale  of  effects  from  the  king’s  store,  2,005  02 

Sums  received  from  the  custom-house,  130,721  88 
Rent  of  tenements  belonging  to  the  king,  320 
Rations,  deducted  from  the  soldier’s  pay,  31,998  75 
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Hospital  fees, likewise  deducted, 

5,177 

88 

Loans  to  the  treasury, 

14,106 

Sale  of  waste  lands, 

188 

50 

Duty  of  media  amt  at  a on  said  lands, 

5 

50 

Cash  received  from  Vera-Cruz, 

402,258 

Returns  for  supplies  to  the  navy, 

20,000 

- 

Cash  rec’d  for  drafts  on  other  treasuries,  411,512 

88 

Returns  of  overcharge  to  the  treasury 

, 3 

75 

Pr irate  Finals. 

Balance  of  the  year  before, 

30,880 

51 

Ditto  of  accounts, 

217 

03 

Media  annata  of  officers, 

1220 

20 

Donation, 

121 

Fuads  not  the  king's  property. 

Balance  of  the  year  before, 

53,775 

02 

Monte  Pio  of  surgeons, 

107 

Ditto  of  military  officers, 

1019 

25 

Deposits, 

19,301 

50 

Monte  Pio  of  officers  of  civil  employments,  311 

13 

Ditto  of  offices, 

1209 

70 

- 

§813,013 

37 

EXPENDITURES. 

Coaimoa  P ranches . 

J ' 

Expences  of  people  condemned  to 

public 

works, 

0,971 

03 

Ordinary  ditto  of  the  city, 

3,014 

50 

Ditto  of  fortifications. 

4,210 

25 

Returns  of  loans  made  to  the  treasury, 

, 42,015 

03 

Buildings, 

0,152 

88 

E x traor d i n a r y expences. 

6,079 

50 

Maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war, 

82  r 

37 

Ditto,  of  poor  confined  lor  their  rations 

, 519 

75 

Supplies  to  the  navy, 

8,844 

88 

Ditto,  to  other  treasuries, 

10,310 

13 
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Pay  10  the  people  employed  in  the  galleys,  21, 9*2:2 
Expences  lor  die  chapel  service,  526 

Hospital  expences,  27,710 

Indian  ditto,  25,418 

Salaries  of  officers  and  people  employed  in 

the  different  offices  of  the  revenue,  4G,307 
Expences  of  the  general  store,  &c.  108,620 

Ditto  for  the  galleys, 

Return  of  duties, 

Allowances  for  table  to  officers, 

Rations, 

Civil  and  military  salaries, 


4,004 

1,542 

5,307 

1146 

9,203 


Ceneral  expences  of  revenue  department,  19,523 


Rt  ‘mittances  to  other 
Salaries  to  Indians  , 
Ditto  to  invalids. 


treasuries, 


Pay  of  the  regular  troops, 

Allowances  to  professional  corps, 

Pay  of  the  militia, 

Office  expences, 

Department  of  artillery  and  workmen, 
Half  pay  to  officers  retired, 

Employed  in  the  custom-house, 
Pensions, 

House  rent, 

Salaries  of  persons  employed  in  forming 
settlements. 


74,000 

4,851 

540 

180,387 

158 

12,704 

1,138 


5,24 1 
300 
7,380 
2,328 
1,008 

1,320 


02 

25 

o 

20 


40 

38 

03 

88 

03 

20 


50 

14 

20 

13 

50 

37 

26 


Ditto  of  officers  and  sergeants  in  half  pay,  2,902 
Ditto  of  French  emigrant  officers,  7 14 

Premiums  to  soldiers  lor  services,  4,81 1 

Conveyances  of  dispatches,  230 

Purchase  of  naval  stores  for  Vern-Cruz,  9,453 
Passage  money  of  soldiers  and  criminals,  106 
Expences  of  demarcation  of  limits,  7,540 

Returns  of  sundries  from  die  treasury,  2,100 

Secret  expences,  2,000 


26 

37 

03 
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Ditto,  military,  25  75 

Sams  charged  to  the  treasurer,  not  rac’d,  4,184  01 

Private  Funds. 

Balance  of  accounts,  49  75 

Expences  of  justice,  10 

Funds  not  king's  property. 

Deposits,  6,682  76 

Monte  Flo  of  officers,  399  89 

Military  do.  4,553  88 

Office  of  do.  957  39 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  136,674  13 


* ..  . $813,018  38 

The  foregoing  statement  shews  that  the  expences 
actually  paid  in  cash  in  all  the  year  1802,  including 
those  of  the  ram  os  age  nos,  c.  or  funds  not  royal 
property,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars  and 
fourteen  cents,  to  which  if  we  add  the  salaries  and 
pay  due  to  many  officers  of  the  revenue  department, 
and  crew  of  the  squadron  of  galleys,  the  extraordi- 
nary expences  caused  by  the  different  expeditions, 
particularly  those  which  are  renewed  to  the  post  of 
Apalaches,  for  its  defence  against  the  attacks  of 'the 
adventurer  Bowles  and  his  parly  among  the  Creeks; 
the  amount  of  hills  drawn  on  tie1  royal  chests  by  the 
king's  storekeeper  of  Illinois,  New-M  ulrid,  Baton- 
Rouge,  Plaquemines,  Apalaches,  a. lohtle,  and  other 
posts,  which  not  being  yet  present  are  unpaid,  it  will 
appear  that  the  quota  (or  si l undo)  of  this  province, 
reduced  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-six 
cents,  is  exceeded,  by  extraordinary  expences,  up- 
. wards  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  notwith- 
standing there  are  820  men  wanting  to  complete  the 
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regiment  on  the  war  footing,  and  independent  of  the 
sums  received  for  duties  at  the  custom-house,  and 
many  considerable  savings  in  the  establishment, which 
have  taken  place  since  it  was  formed  in  1785,  and 
the  causes  of  said  expencos,  and  considerable  debt 
incurred  by  this  treasury,  are  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  statement. 

It  is  likewise  remarked  that  the  royal  chests  owe 
255,518  dollars  to  the  fund  of  deposits,  43, ‘572  dol- 
lars and  31  cents  to  that  of  tobacco,  60,000  dollars 
to  the  fixed  regiment  and  other  corps,  12,000  to  the 
public  deposit,  1000  to  the  pious  fund  of  the  cabins 
of  female  orphans,  and  337,760  dollars  and  37  cents 
in  certificates  of  credit,  which,  for  want  of  cash,  have 
been  issued  in  payment  to  the  public,  without  com- 
prehending what  may  be  owing  in  Pensacola,  as  this 
office  has  no  knowledge  of  its  means  and  resources. 

Nevv-Orleans,  23d  March,  1803. 

(Signed)  GUberto  Leonard. 
[Translation.]  Manuel  Almirez. 

(tj33  This  fund  of  deposit  is  cash  deposited  for  a 
particular  purpose,  such  as  the  fortifications  ol  Pen- 
sacola, &c.  <£c.  to  which  it  has  not  been  applied. 

The  ramos  pnrticulares , or  private  funds,  are 
those  of  individuals  under  the  royal  protection,  for 
the  payment  of  pensions,  &o.  to  officers’  widows,  etc. 

The  ramos  agenos  are  funds  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  king,  hut  are  destined  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned, being  generally  discounts  from  salaries,  to  pay 
invalids,  etc. 

The  deposits,  constituting  a part  of  this  fund, 
proceed  from  property  in  dispute  to  which  the  king 
nas  a claim,  and  the  amount  is  deposited  until  the 
claim  is  decided. 

VOL.  II. 
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The  sum  due  to  the  fund  of  lohaceo,  is  a balance 
which  remained  of  that  particular  fund,  after  the 
purchases  for  the  king’s  account  were  completed. 

That  due  to  the  public  deposit  is  the  amount  of 
certain  property  for  which  suits  are  depending  be- 
tween individuals. 

That  to  the  regiment  of  Louisiana  is  taken  from 
the  military  chest  of  that  regiment,  which  has  consi- 
derable funds  of  its  own  in  cash. 

The  amount  of  certificates  is  the  sum  then  due  to 
the  public,  for  supplies,  salaries,  and  wages,  which 
have  not  been  paid  for  want  of  cash. 

Salaries  and  Expenccs  not  comprehended  in  the 
proi  incial  regulation . 

ANNUAL. 

Governor,  late  of  Natchez,  now  Baton-Rouge,  $2500 


Secretary  to  ditto,  810 

A colonel  of  artillery,  2000 

Two  captains  of  said  companies,  1680 

One  lieutenant  do.  528 

Two  engineers,  2000 

Allowance  for  table  expences  (when  employed 
$25  per  month)  cannot  be  specified,  0000 

Officers  of  the  army  additional,  who  have  been 
put  on  pay,  viz.  2 captains,  1 lieutenant,  and 
3 sub-lieutenants,  3006 


Officers  added  to  the  ctat-major  de  place; 

5 captains,  2 lieutenants,  and  1 on  half  pay,  2176 
Augmentation  of  pay  to  the  public  interpreter,  261 
An  interventor  or  comptroller  of  public  stores,  800 
Two  officers  for  revision  of  accounts,  1 110 

One  ditto,  added  to  the  secretary’s  office  of  the 
. intendency,  3G0 

Auditor  of*  war,  2000 
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Storekeeper,  interpreter,  and  baker  of  New- 
Madrid;  interpreter  and  baker  of  Illinois, 
An  additional  clerk  to  the  public  stores, 
Storekeeper  at  Baton-Rouge, 

Storekeeper,  surgeon,  interpreter,  and  baker, 
at  A pa  laches, 

Commandants  of  the  posts  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, of  the  German  parish,  Opelousas,  New- 
Bourbon,  Cape  Bourbon,  Cape  Girardeau, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Fernando  of  Illinois, 
A French  engineer, 

An  emigrant  captain  of  the  same  nation, 
Kxpences  of  artillery  department, 

Provincial  hospitals  in  various  places, 


1200 

3(H) 

3(H) 

1300 


GOO 
1200 
741 
10,000 
5000 


Indian  presents  and  expences,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  provincial  regu- 
lation, 30,000 

Allowances  to  couriers  yearly,  1000 

Supply  of  provisions,  medicines,  &c.  to  the 

garrison  of  Pensacola,  20,000 

Secret  expences  of  government — cannot  be 
precisely  fixed, 

Pay  of  9 dragoons,  at  $25  per  month,  and 
rations,  on  condition  of  finding  their  own 
horses  at  Pensacola, 

Four  corporals  of  militia  employed  in  vari- 
ous posts  of  the  province,  under  the  orders 
of  the  commandants,  at  $10  per  month, 

Pay  of  the  harbour-master, 

Assistant  to  ditto, 

Salary  of  the  two  canons, 

An  assistant  to  the  curate, 

A ranger  of  the  forest  at  Concordia,  opposite 

Natchez,  210 

One  ditto  in  Ouachita,  240 


0000 


3500 


480 

2000 

3(H) 

1200 

720 
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Fifteen  servants  on  half  pay,  2,025 

Pensions  to  four  officers  of  the  royal  hacien- 
da, who  have  retired,  1550 

Seven  sacristans  appointed  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  regulation  for  St.  Bernard, 
Baton-Rouge,  New-Feliciana,  or  Thomp- 
son’s creek,  Rapids, Natchitoches,  Arkan- 
sas, and  New-Mad  rid,  at  fifteen  dollars  per 


month  each,  1260 

House  rent  in  various  places,  viz. 

Commandant  of  Baton-Rouge,  360 

Curate  of  Baton-Ilouge,  180 

Ditto  of  Feliciana,  180 

Commandant  of  Natchitoches,  300 

Ditto  of  Concord,  240 

Ditto  of  New- Madrid,  240 

Six  seamen  at  the  Balize,  at  $6  per  month 

and  rations,  837 

Four  do.  for  the  boat  of  the  revenue  officer 

employed  then*,  480 

Two  ditto  at  Mobile,  to  look  after  the  king’s 
launch,  at  10  dollars  each,  per  month,  and 
rations, 


Allowance  to  the  commandant  of  the  en- 
" campment  at  Fsperanza,  opposite  the 

Chickasaw  Blufis,  72 

Store-keeper,  surgeon,  apothecary,  and  as- 
sistant to  the  hospital  at  Plaquemines,  984 


$109,271 

extraordinary; 

•Brigade  of  presidtirios,  or  people  condemned 
to  the  public  works;  their  maintenance, 
cloathing,  & c.  dj-c.  25,000 


' 

* 
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Pay  of  (bo  officers  and  people  employed  in 

the  galleys  and  gun-boats,  c^c.  60,000 

Rations  for  ditto,  and  repairs  of  vessels,  i0,uti0 
Expences  of  fortifications,  and  repairs,  in  the 

capital,  and  otherposts,  20,000 

Transportation  of  troops  and  presidarios,  1,000 

Maintenance  of  criminals,  1,500 

Expences  of  running  the  line  of  demarcation 
with  the  U.  S.  from  the  begining  of  1797, 
not  brought  into  account  until  the  whole 
was  completed  ; exceeding  150,000 

Premiums  to  soldiers  of  good  character,  who 

have  served  beyond  a certain  period,  1,500 


$302, (K)0 

Grand  total,  annual  and  extraordinary  x 

expences,  $111,271 


Expences  which , for  want  of  cash,  were  paid  in 
certificates , in  the  pear  1802. 


Salaries  of  the  revenue  department,  5,735  38 

General  expences  of  ditto,  3,005  37 

Ditto  of  the  king’s  store,  for  supplies,  28,990  87 

Ditto  extraordinaries,  713  50 

Ditto  for  chapel  service,  197  88 

Ditto  ol  the  military  hospital,  1132  37 

Ditto  of  criminals  condemned  to  public 

works,  12  02 

Ditto  for  the  city  guards,  081  71 

House  rent,  1305 

Maintenance  of  persons  confined,  280  12 

Purchase  of  stores  for  Yera-Cruz.  1191  37 

Passage  ol*  troops  discharged,  28 

Pay  of  soldiers,  15 
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Ditto  of  militia,  " 31 66  62 

Ditto  of  half  pay  officers  and  serjeants,  45 

Department  of  artillery  and  workmen,  10S8  37 

Pay  of  the  crew  of  the  galleys,  44,441  56 

Rep  firs  of  ditto,  1)60  94 

Re;  »airs  of  fortifications,  etc.  3319  31 

Allowance  for  table  expouees  to  officers  on 
service,  i 197 

Salaries  to  the  Indian  department,  2021  75 

General  expenoes  of  ditto,  15,983  31 

Rations  to  officers  on  service,  80 


Dollars,  116,352  37 

Annual  revenues  of  fhe  city  of  New-Orleans . 
Hire  of  the  stalls  in  the  beef  market,  $2350 


Tax  of  seven-eights  of  a dollar  on  every  car- 
cass of  beef  exposed  to  sale,  calculated  at  3325 
Hire  of  the  green  and  fish  markets,  <fcc.  Ac.  1383 
Tax  of  one  quarter  of  a dollar  on  every  car- 
cass of  veal,  mutton,  or  pork,  exposed  to 
sale  (supposed)  1200 

Tax  of  half  a dollar  per  barrel  of  flour, 
baked  in  the  city,  for  which  the  bakers  do 
not  render  a just  account,  2800 

Tax  of  40  dollars  on  taverns,  20  on  lodging 
houses,  and  40  on  billiard  tables,  estima- 
ted at  3500 

Tax  of  3 dollars  on  all  ships  for  anchorage, 
destined  for  the  repairs  of  the  levee  of  the 
city:  this  tax  not  being  paid  by  the  Ame- 
rican shipping,  500 

Tax  of  2 dollars  per  pipe  on  taffia  imported,  800 
Ground  rents  on  the  great  square.  132 
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Rent  of  the  old  market-house,  now  turned 

i i : to  j»  gaming  house  and  ball-room,  1800 

Ground  rents,  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 

sc*  i in  re  opposite  the  hospital,  G93 

Moveable  shops  and  stalls,  3G0 

Tax  of  a dollar  on  all  vessels  entering  the 

Bayou  St.  John,  470 

$19,278 

Mem . — Some  of  the  above  items  are  casual,  and 
depend  on  the  hiring  of  stalls,  and  greater  or  less 
consumption  of  the  city. 

Expenccs  of  the  city . 

A commission  of  live  per  cent,  to  the  treasurer 
for  all  sums  lie  may  receive. 

To  the  six  regidors  Gr  members  of  the  cabildo 

or  town  council,  first  created,  350 

The  notary  n ho  serves  as  clerk  to  the  council,  200 
To  the  two  porters  of  the  council,  who  arc 
likewise  employed  in  the  treasurer  in  col- 
lecting the  hire  of  the  stalls,  &, c.  &,c.  at  35 
dollars  per  month,  4 20 

To  the  serjeant  employed  to  look  after  the 
city  carters,  who  are  obliged  to  bring 
weekly  two  loads  of  earth  for  repairing  the 
streets  which  are  unpaid:  at  12  dollars 


per  month,  144 

To  the  corporal  who  looks  after  the  persons  ' 
condemned  to  the  public  works;  at  12  dol- 
lars per  month,  1 1 1 

To  the  city  cryer,  $12  per  month,  141 

To  the  executioner,  • 5 do.  180 


For  light  ;»g  die  lamps  of  the  cifv.  about  1800 
gallons  of  oil  annually. 
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Repairing  lamps,  ladders,  eandlewick,  400 

To  14  watchmen,  who  serve  likewise  as 

lamplighters,  2580 

To  the  guard  appointed  to  attend  at  the  Ba- 
you bridge,  62 

Rei  >airs  of  the  Bayou  bridge  (casual) 


Repairs  of  the  city  levee,  or  dyke,  now  in  a 
dangerous  state,  being  partly  carried  away 
this  spring  bv  the  undermining  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  which  will  be  very  expensive  to 
repair. 

Ditto  of  the  streets,  gutters,  and  city  drains, 
uncertain. 

There  are  besides  the  above,  many  casual  and 
extraordinary  cxpences,  which  cannot  be  particularly 
enumerated. 

Imports  at  Ncw-Orleans , in  1802. 


Fans  assorted,  dozens,  468 

Fan  for  cleaning  rice,  1 

Steel,  lbs,  34,834 

Olive  oil  in  bottles,  dozen,  1648 

Ditto,  common,  in  llasks,  doz.  420 
Ditto  in  jars,  50 

Oil,  essentials,  phials,  doz.  6 

Do.  linseed,  gallons,  1132 

Do.  lish,  gallons,  3931 

Do.  turpentine,  lbs.  215 

Olives,  in  llasks,  doz.  236 

Brandy  of  Provence,  gal.  1960 

Do.  of  Bordeaux,  do.  5178 

Do.  bottled,  doz.  191 

Do.  of  peaches,  gallons,  30 

Tallin,  hlids.  ~ 67 

Whiskey,  gallons,  300 
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Scented  waters,  bottles,  485 

IInngary&  other  waters,  bottles,  103 
Capers,  m flasks,  doz.  201 

Copperas,  lbs.  800 

Carpets,  wool,  6 

Cotton,  lbs.  . 30,808 

Red  lead,  lbs.  1120 

Almonds,  in  shell,  lbs.  3917 

Do.  shelled,  lbs.  400 

S arch,  lbs.  130 

Tar  (brought  in  vessels  originally 
bound  to  other  ports) barrels,  325 
Bitters,  bottles,  288 

Broadcloths,  ells,  600 

Anchovies,  bottles,  283 

Eels,  salted,  flasks,  30 

Anniseed,  in  baskets,  662 


Telescopes, 
Indigo,  lbs. 
Ploughs, 
Herrings  and 


1597 

4 

Pilchards,  lbs.  21,100 


Press  of  mahogany,  1 

II  a mess  with  brass  mountings,  6 

Glass  bottles,  cases,  . 3 


Filberts,  lbs. 

500 

Quicksilver,  lbs. 

24,210 

Sugar,  white,  lbs. 

704 

Ditto,  brown,  lbs. 

09  : < *'> 

Sulphur,  lbs. 

4,650 

Codfish,  dried,  quintals, 

• 318 

Babas,  pieces  of  10  ells, 

507 

Scales,  pairs, 

*> 

Balls  for  muskets, 

300 

Buckets,  dozen, 

Varnish,  common,  gallies, 
vol.  if.  29 

. 159 
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Ditto,  fine,  bottles, 

24 

Dresses  tor  women,  in  pieces 

110 

Ci  in  bricks,  in  G ell  pieces, 

132 

ri  rucks,  empty, 

10 

Baize,  ells, 

4250 

Beaufort,  unbleached,  ells, 

1488 

Calf  skins,  doz. 

123 

Bath  coatings,  ells, 

4290 

Book-cases,  mahogany, 

2 

Bidets, 

48 

Screens  (naper) 

10 

Biscuit,  quintals, 

153 

Blondes,  silk,  &c.  ells, 

901 

Purses,  silk,  doz. 

50 

Fin -engines, 

2 

Puffs  swansdown,  doz. 

21 

Boots,  pairs, 

98 

Boot-legs,  do. 

425 

IT  df-boots,  pairs, 

269 

H df-boot  1<  gs,  do. 

Gi7 

Empty  bottles, 

100,1 40 

Bramantes  or  Flanders,  ells, 

. 14,451 

Butter,  bids. 

38 

Bntnnias,  pieces. 

15,472 

Brill  of  all  breadtlis,  ells, 

30,144 

Buffets,  mahogany, 

6 

Busts  of  planter, 

74 

Cables,  lbs. 

59, 137 

Cacti o,  lbs. 

K 24 

Coffee,  lbs. 

189,910 

Coff»e-pofs  of  iron  tinned, 

42 

C;  llimancoes,  e!!s, 

9,019 

Copper  kettles  lor  sugar  boilers,  4 

Chaises, 

o 

Chairs, 

* ♦ 

15 
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Brooches  patterns,  cotton  web,  110 

Ditto  and  pantaloons  made, 

1482 

Bedsteads,  mahogany, 

1 

Sheets,  linen,  doz. 

46 

Do.  check  and  ticking,  dcz. 

925 

Cana  pees  or  sophas, 

21 

Canvass,  ells, 

4:  50 

Cinnamon,  lbs. 

200 

Cotton  bagging,  ells, 

38 

Ilemp,  lbs. 

65,822 

Quills  for  writing,  M. 

57 

Carabines, 

10 

Sea-coal,  hhds. 

100 

Cotton  cards,  pairs, 

1524 

Vcrdegris,  lbs. 

21 

Pork,  salted,  barrels, 

2537 

Beef,  do.  do. 

237 

Bacon,  lbs. 

68,556 

Venison  smoked,  lbs. 

100 

Carts  and  drays, 

3 

Carts  with  their  harness, 

6 

Feathers,  cartons, 

24 

Flowers,  artificial,  do. 

60 

Check  jackets, 

10 

Caps,  leather,  doz. 

29 

German  rolls,  ells, 

10,125 

Casimirs,  do. 

919 

Onion-,  quintals, 

127 

Sieves,  wire,  Sic . doz. 

887 

Lace,  ells, 

4009 

S shes  for  women, 

82 

Wax,  manufactured,  lbs. 

1550 

Bier,  hhds. 

92 

Do.  bottled,  doz4 

807 

4i 

■ 
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Shoe  blacking  balls,  lbs.  200 

Waistcoats  of  various  materials,  875 
Jackets  of  do.  doz.  191 

Vermillion,  lbs.  530 

Girt  web,  ells,  485 

Ribbons,  silk,  pieces,  9113 

Do.  velvet,  do.  077 

Do.  for  tli  • hair,  00  ell  pieces,  329 
Tape,  doz.  pieces,  3170 

Binding,  worsted,  pieces,  2130 

Satin  ribbon,  nieces,  204 

C non  tape,  groce  of  pieces,  3 

Prunes,  lbs.  0308 

NaiL  assorted,  lbs.  133,738 

Cloves,  lbs.  280 

Copper  manufactured,  lbs.  400 

Copper  in  sheets,  lbs.  180 

Head-dresses  for  women,  58 

Iron  chests,  3 

.Glue,  lbs.  205 

* Counterpanes  quilted,  330 

Oznaburg,  white,  ells,  0371 

Do.  brown,  ells,  53,945 

Swealmeats,  dried,  lbs.  417 

Do.  in  syrup,  lbs.  87 

Coral,  boxes,  20 

Neckhandkerchiefs,  do.  23 

Fishing  lines,  5414 

Leather  dressed,  dozen  skins,  17 
Cyder,  gallons,  1050 

Do.  bottled,  doz.  374 

Saddles,  208 

Windsor  chairs,  doz.  179 

Riding  chairs,.  1 

Mahogany  arm-chairs.  8 


— w* 
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Sersuckers,  pieces  of  12  ells, 

24 

Huts,  doz. 

1357 

Soai  leather,  lbs. 

5(10 

Cork  soles,  pieces, 

50 

Suspenders,  elastic,  pairs, 

162 

Kentucky  tobacco,  lbs. 

241,816 

Do.  twist,  lbs. 

918 

Rupee  snuff,  bottles, 

363 

Corks,  M, 

778 

Do.  for  demijohns.  M. 

8 

Tea,  lbs. 

5567 

Tioken,  ells, 

24.241 

Tiles,  M. 

27 

Whiting,  casks, 

67 

Ink,  bottles, 

349 

Ink-stands,  doz. 

50 

Toilette  glasses, 

12 

Molasses  casks,  broke  up, 

130 

Turpentine,  lbs. 

1786 

Velvets,  cotton, 

1182 

Glass  for  doors  and  windows, 

2980 

Watch  glasses, 

501 

White-wine  vinegar,  gallons, 

5115 

Red  do.  do. 

105 

Composition  vinegar,  bottles, 

75 

Catalonian  wine,  gallons, 

6972 

Andalusian,  do.  do. 

3171 

Do.  bottled,  doz. 

40 

Corsican  wine,  pipes, 

5 

Claret,  hlids. 

3575 

Do.  bottled,  doz. 

1062 

White  wine,  Bordeaux,  casks 

, 144 

Do.  bottled,  doz. 

1371  * 

Provence  wine,  lihds. 

234 

I)o.  bottled,  doz. 

334 

■ 
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Canary  wine,  gallons, 

1620 

Madeira,  do.  do. 

150 

Do.  botded,  doz. 

20 

Frondgnac,  gallons, 

271 

Champagne,  do. 

35 

Alicant,  do. 

16 

Violins, 

36 

Soap,  lbs. 

156,752 

Soap  balls,  lbs. 

146 

Cordage,  lbs. 

323,015 

Ciges, 

40 

Syringes, 

1119 

Do.  small, 

97 

Shoes,  men’s  and  women’s  of 

every  description,  pairs, 

9758 

Exports  for  1802. 


Garlic,  ropes, 

500 

Colton,  clean,  lbs. 

2,161,198 

Tar,  barrels, 

1816 

Anchors, 

1 

Indigo  (produce  of  former 

years,  long  in  store, 

336,199 

Rice,  quintals, 

46 

Masts, 

127 

White  sugar,  lbs. 

100 

Brown  do. 

2,493,274 

Pitch,  bbls. 

258 

Cables, 

1 

Cane,  reed,  M. 

9 

Beef,  bbls. 

217 

Pork,  do. 

636 

Tables  of  common  wood, 

18 

Black  lead,  lbs. 

118 

Corn  mills, 

122 
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Fire-dogs  gill,  pairs, 

40 

Mustard,  doz.  Lotties, 

132 

Muslins,  different  kinds,  ells, 

15.793 

Muslinets,  do. 

3236 

Petticoats  made, 

12 

Nanquinets,  ells, 

3158 

Cards,  groces  oi’  packs, 

375 

Walnut  (dank,  feet, 

1000 

Nutmegs,  lbs. 

71 

Hand  organs, 

• 4 

Guayac  wood,  quintals, 

280 

Cloaths,  ells, 

14,950 

Strouds,  16(11  pieces, 

673 

H.mdkfs.  all  descriptions,  doz. 

9,583 

Potatoes,  quintals, 

410 

Letter-paper,  reams, 

516 

Common  writing  do. 

6,114 

Paper  hangings,  pieces, 

6,342 

Wrapping  paper, 

1,360 

Writing  desks,  mahogany, 

2 

Parasols, 

3,(62 

Raisins,  lbs. 

31,6(7 

Chocolate,  lbs. 

1,880 

Pickled  turkeys  geese,  bbls 

3 

Satin  cloaks, 

12 

Pewter,  quintals, 

20 

Wigs  lor  men  and  women, 

111 

Pears,  barrels, 

86 

Shot,  lbs. 

10,059 

Flints,  M. 

349 

Grindstones, 

> 1116 

Mill  stones,  pr. 

140 

Whetstones,  doz. 

8 

Dripstones, 

38 

Beaver,  lbs. 

36 
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Fox  and  racoon,  lbs. 

22 

0:!  .r,  lbs. 

272 

Bear,  skins, 

26 

Deerskins  in  hair,  lbs. 

93 

Do.  slmvcd,  lbs.  - 

1900 

Pepper,  lbs. 

2070 

Paints,  common,  lbs. 

10,563 

Do.  fine,  lbs. 

230 

Pipes,  cloy,  groce, 

577 

Pistols,  pairs, 

31 

Slates,  ?J. 

1G5 

Do.  for  schools,  doz. 

6 

Coined  money,  marks, 

184 

Platillas,  white,  pieces, 

2670 

Do.  brown,  do. 

244 

Lead  in  sheets,  lbs. 

3800 

Powder,  lbs. 

6120 

Ilair-powder,  lbs. 

10,090 

Pomatum,  pots  S/  sticks,  doz. 

262 

Cheese,  lbs. 

38,579 

Hardware,  packages, 

416 

Gobi  watches, 

10 

Clocks  for  staircases, 

1 

Do.  for  chimney-pieces, 

12 

Rosin,  juintals, 

40 

Ploughshares, 

30 

Rum,  gallons, 

13,798 

Russia  sheetings,  pieces, 

1970 

Sheets  ready  made,  pairs, 

3 

Salt,  barrels, 

4727 

Bologna  sausages,  lbs. 

100 

Salmon,  lbs. 

2880 

Sardines,  lbs. 

3180 

Serges,  woolen,  ells, 

736 

Frying  pans, 

29S5 
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Tallow,  lbs. 

610 

Do.  manufactured,  lbs. 

26,065 

Secretaries,  mahogany, 

o 

Sewing  silk,  lbs. 

278 

Silk  of  other  descriptions,  lbs. 

1,000 

Garden  seeds,  lbs. 

100 

Boot  stockings,  doz. 

18 

Bacon,  lbs. 

3.068 

Wax,  lbs, 

120 

Peas  and  beans,  barrels. 

123 

Nails,  lbs. 

200 

Sugar,  boxes, 

2,050 

2,109 

Beef  hides. 

Calf  skins,  > i 

144 

Staves,  AI. 

24 

Flour,  barrels, 

5,575 

Hams,  lbs. 

2,998 

Wool,  lbs. 

402 

Earthenware,  crates, 

2 

Hogs’  lard,  lbs. 

11,889 

Molasses,  casks. 

312 

Logwood,  tons, 

433 

Beaver  skins,  lbs. 

179 

Otter  do.  lbs. 

6 

Raccoon  and  fox,  lbs. 

138 

Deer,  in  hair,  lbs. 

103,897 

Do.  shaved,  lbs. 

121,608 

Bearskins, 

982 

Buffalo  robes, 

32 

Pimento,  lbs. 

7,281 

Lead,  in  pigs,  lbs. 

167,192 

Ash  oars, 
Snuff,  bottles, 

200 

- 54 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  lbs. 

87,622 

Do.  in  carrots,  lbs. 
vol.  ii.  30 

7.70* 

. 
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Boards,  of  10  to  12  feet, 
Shingles,  i\I. 

Vanilla,  per  M pods, 


The  annual  produce  of  the  province  was  supposed 
to  consist  of 

3.000  lbs.  of  indigo,  rapidly  declining, 

20,000  hales  of  cotton  of  300  Ihs.  each, 

5.000  hhds.  of  sugar  of  1000  lbs.  each, 

5,000  casks  of  molasses,  of  50  gallons  each. 

There  were  but  few  domestic  manufactures.  The 
Acadians  wrought  some  cotton  into  quilts  and  home-  j 
spun,  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  province,  ! 
the  poorer  kind  of  people  spun  and  wove  wool  ; 
mixed  with  cotton,  into  coarse  cloth.  There  was  a j 
machine  for  spinning  cotton  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  i 
and  another  in  Opelousas;  but  neither  was  much  em- 
ployed. In  Ncw-Orleans,  there  was  a considerable 
manufacture  of  cordage,  and  a few  small  ones  of  hair 
powder,  vermiceli  and  shot.  There  were  near  the 
city,  about  a dozen  of  distilleries,  in  which  about  four 
thousand  casks  of  tafiia,  of  fifty  gallons  each,  were  j 
made,  and  a sugar  refinery  which  produced  about  ; 

200,000  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar. 

In  the  year  1802,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  vessels  I 
of  all  kinds  entered  the  Mississippi : eighteen  of  which 
were  public  armed  vessels:  the  others  merchantmen,  j 


as  follows: 

American. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Ships, 

48 

14 

0 

J3rigs, 

Polacres, 

G3 

17 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Schooners, 

50 

G1 

0 

Sloops, 

9 

1 

0 

I 
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Of  the  American  vessels,  twenty-three  ships,  twen- 
ty-five brigs;  nineteen  schooners  and  five  sloops  came 
m ballast. 

Five  Spanish  ships  and  seven  schooners  came  also 
in  ballast. 

The  tonnage  of  ‘he  merchantmen,  that  entered  the 
Mississippi,  was  ?wenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  registered  tons. 

In  the  same  year,  there  sailed  from  the  Mississippi 

' 158  American  vessels,  21383  Tons. 

101  Spanish,  do.  9753  do. 


The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  went  in  ballast,  nor 
that  of  public  armed  ones,  is  not  included.  The 
latter  took  olF  masts;  yards,  spars  and  naval  stores. 

There  was  a considerable  coasting  trade  from 
Pensacola,  Mobile  and  the  rivers  and  creeks  falling 
into  lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas  and  the 
neigh  boring  coast.  From  it,  principally,  New- Or- 
leans was  supplied  with  ship  timber,  lime,  charcoal 
and  naval  stores;  Cattle  was  also  brought  from  these 
places.  Schooners  and  sloops  of  from  eight  to  fifty 
tons,  some  of  them  hut  half  decked,  were  employed 
in  that  trade.  Reckoning  their  repeated  trips,  five 
hundred  of  them  entered  the  bayou  St.  John  in  1802, 
with  thirteen  galleys  and  four  boats. 

There  was  also  some  coasting  trade  between  New- 
Orleans  and  the  districts  of  Attakapas  and  Opelou- 
sas by  the  Balize. 


3 French  do. 


105  do. 


2G5 


31211  Total. 
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Estimate  of* the  produce  shipped  from  New  Orleans, 
jn  the  year  1802,  including  that  of  the  settlements  on 
1 the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  &c. 


Flour,  50,000  barrels, 

tons,  5,000 

Salt  beef  and  pork,  3,000  barrels. 

500 

Tobacco,  2,000  hogsheads, 

1,400 

Cotton,  31,000  bales, 

17,000 

.Sugar,  4,000  hogsheads, 
Molasses,  800  hogsheads, 

3,1)00 

500 

Peltries, 

450 

Naval  stores, 

500 

Lumber,  chiefly  sugar  boxes, 

5,000 

33,350 

Potash,  Indian  corn,  meal,  lead, 

cherry 

and  walnut  planks,  hemp, masts,  spars, 
hams,  butter,  lard,  peas,  beans,  bis- 
c 'it,  ginseng,  garlic,  cordage,  hides* 
staves,  tobacco,  in  carrots,  6,050 

40,000 


i 

Clark . — Archi  vc 
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Claiborne's  first  proclamation— Super intendant  of  tht 
revenue . — Court  of  pleas . — Communication  from  th< 
Spanish  minister. — Spanish  convention. — First  terri- 
torial form  of  government' — Collection  and  navigation 
laws. — Proclamation  of  pardon  to  deserters. — De- 
parture of  Laussart  and  Wilkinson. — Dissatisfaction 
of  the  inhabitants. — General  meeting. — .Memorial  to 
congress,— A deputation  chosen  to  earn/  it — Hank 
of  Louisiana. — Military  associations. — Expedition  to 
the  Pacific  ocean. — Insurrection  at  Bayou  Sarah. — 
The  new  government  put  in  operation. — First  session 
of  the  legislative  council. — Exploring  parties  to  the 
Washita  and  Red  rivers — Bishop  of  Monterey. — 
Second  form  of  territorial  government. — Amendments 
proposed  by  the  deputation. — Land  laws. — Office  of 
discount  and  deposit  of  the  Bank  of  the  En  ded  States. — 
Second  session  of  the  legislative  council. — Exploring 
party  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  — Captain 
Lewis  reaches  the  Pacific  ocean — The  Marquis  dc 
Casa  Calvo , and  the  remaining  Spanish  troops , leave 
Arcw  Orleans. — Pope's  bull. — The  Tempers  seized  at 
Pinckney villc,  and  liberated  near  Poinlc  Coupee . 

tiie  n rst  act  of  Claiborne,  on  his  entering  on  the 
functions  of  governor  general  and  intendant  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  was  a proclamation  of  the 
twentieth  December,  1803,  by  which  he  declared  that 
the  government  heretofore  exercised  over  the  pro- 
vince, as  well  under  the  authority  of  Spain  as  under 
that  of  the  French  republic,  had  ceased,  and  that  ot 
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(lie  United  Slates  was  established  over  it — that  the  in- 
habitants would  be  incorporated  in  the  Union,  and 
admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyement 
of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  main- 
tained and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property  and  religion,  that  the  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal regulations  in  force,  at  the  cessation  of  the 
late  government,  still  remained  in  vigour.  He  made 
known  the  powers,  with  which  he  was  invested, 
that  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  (except  those  whose  powers  were  vested  in  him- 
self, or  in  the  person  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue)  were  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be 
faithful  and  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  obedient  to  the  laws,  tinder  the  assurance, 
that  their  rights  would  be  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  persons  and  property 
protected  against  force  or  violence,  from  without  and 
within. 

Trist,  the  collector  of  the  United  States,  at  Fort 
Adams,  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
revenue  in  the  province. 

By  the  substitution  of  a municipal  body  to  the 
Cabildo,  Laussat  had  abolished  the  offices  of  principal, 
provisional  and  ordinary  alcades;  so  that  there  re- 
mained in  New-Orleans,  no  tribunal  or  officer,  vested 
with  judicial  powers,  but  Claiborne  and  the  alcades 
dr  barrio:  to  remedy  this  evil,  he  established,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  December,  a court  of  pleas,  composed  of 
seven  justices.  Its  civil  jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
cases,  which  did  not  exceed  in  value  three  thousand 
dollars,  with  an  appeal  to  the  governor,  in  cases  where 
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it  exceeded  five  hundred.  Its  criminal  jurisdiction 
extended  to  all  cases,  in  which  the  punishment  did 
not  exceed  a fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  im- 
prisonment during  sixty  days.  The  justices  had 
individually  summary  jurisdiction  of  debts,  under  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars;  but  from  all  their 
judgments  an  appeal  lay  to  the  court  of  pleas. 

Early  in  the  new  year,  the  Marquis  dc  Casa  Irujo, 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington  city,  gave  assurance 
to  the  department  ofstate  that  his  sovereign  had  given 
no  order  whatever  for  opposing  the  delivery  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  French,  and  that  the  report  current  in  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  order,  was  wholly  without  foundation;  since  there 
was  no  connexion  whatever  between  the  pretended 
opposition  and  the  representation  made  last  year,  bv 
the  Spanish  minister  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  defects  which  impaired  the  sale  of 
Louisiana,  by  France,  to  these  states,  in  which  he  had 
manifested  the  just  motives  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, in  protesting  against  that  alienation.  The 
Marquis  added,  that  he  was  commanded  to  make  it 
known,  that  his  majesty  had  since  thought  it. proper 
to  renounce  his  protest,  notwithstanding  the  solid 
grounds  on  which  it  was  founded;  affording,  in  this 
way,  a hew  proof  of  his  benevolence  and  friendship 
for  the  United  States. 

The  president  ratified  a convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  on  the  11th  of  August,  1S0*J, 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  Senate,  during  the  last 
session,  and  which  had  not  been  definitively  acted  on, 
when  that  body  adjourned. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  of  the  twenty  sixth  of  March, 
the  province  of  Louisiana  was  divided.  That  part  ol 
if,  south  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  an  cast  and 
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\yest  lino,  beginning  on  iho  river  Mississippi,  on  the 
thirty-third  degree  of  northern  latitude1,  was  erected 
into  a distinct  government,  denominated  the  territory 
of  Orleans:  and  the  other  was  annexed,  under  the 
name  of  the  district  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Indiana 
territory. 

The  executive  powers  of  government,  in  the  terri- 
tory, were  vested  in  a governor,  appointed  lor  three 
years,  unless  sooner  removed,  by  the  president  of  V e 
United  States.  lie  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
militia,  and  had  power  to  grant  pardon  for  offences 
against  the  territory,  and  reprieve,  as  to  those  against 
the  United  States,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  president 
was  known:  he  had  the  appointment  of  all  civil  and 
military  officers, except  those  for  whom  other  provisions 
were  made  by  the  act. 

■ A secretary  of  the  territory  was  to  be  appointed, 
for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed,  by  the  presi-f 
dent.  Ilis  duty  was,  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor,  to  record  and  preserve  all  the  papers  and 
proceedings  of  the  executive,  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  the  whole, 
every  six  months,  to  the  president.  In  case  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  office  of  governor,  his  duties  devolved 
on  the  secretary. 

The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  governor, 
and  a legislative  council,  composed  of  thirteen  free- 
holders of  the  territory,  having  resided  one  year 
therein,  and  holding  no  other  appointment  under  the 
territory  or  the  United  States.  'The  territorial  legis- 
lature was  restricted  from  passing  laws,  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  laying  any  re- 
straint, burden  or  disability,  on  account  of  religious 
opi  ion;  profession,  or  worship,  preventing  any  one 
from  maintaining  his  own,  or  burdening  him  with 
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that  of  others:  from  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil, 
or  taxing  the  lands  of  the  United  States.  The 
governor  was  charged  with  the  publication  of  the 
laws  and  the  transmission  of  copies  of  them  to  the 
president,  for  the  information  of  congress;  on  whose 
disapprobation  they  were  to  be  void.  The  governor 
had  power  to  convene  and  prorogue  the  council. 

He  was  to  procure  and  transmit  to  the  president, 
information  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  dispositions  of 
the  people. 

The  judicial  powers  were  vested  in  a superior  court, 
and  such  inferior  court  and  justices  of  the  peace,  as 
the  legislature  might  establish ; the  judges  and  justices 
of  the  peace  holding  their  oiRces  during  four  years. 
The  superior  court  consisted  of  three  judges,  one  of 
whom  constituted  a court.  It  had  jurisdiction  of  all 
criminal  cases,  and  exclusively  of  capital  ones,  and 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  upwards:  its 
sessions  were  monthly.  In  capital  cases,  the  trial  was 
to  be  by  jury:  in  all  others,  civil  or  criminal,  either 
party  might  require  it  to  be  so. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus , 
admission  to  bail  in  cases  not  capital  and  against 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments. 

The  judges,  district  attorney,  marshal,  and  general 
officers  of  the  militia,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  compensation  of  the  governor  was  fixed  at  live 
thousand  dollars,  that  of  the  secretary  and  judges,  at 
two  thousand  each,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  council  at  four  dollars  a day. 

The  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries 
was  forbidden,  and  that  of  those  brought  from  the 
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United  States  was  allowed  only  to  citizens,  bona  fide 
owners,  removing  to  the  territory. 

All  grants  tor  land  within  the  ceded  territories,  the 
title  whereof  was  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  San  Ude- 
fonso,  in  the  crow  n,  government  or  nation  of  Spain, 
and  every  act  and  proceeding  subsequent  thereto, 
towards  the  obtaining  any  grant,  title  or  claim  to  such 
landsj  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  There 
was  a proviso,  excepting  the  titles  of  actual  settlers, 
acquired  before  the  twentieth  of  December,  1803. 
The  obvious  intention  of  this  clause  w as  to  act  on  all 
grants  made  by  Spain,  after  her  retrocession  to  France, 
and  without  deciding  on  the  extent  of  that  retrocession, 
to  put  the  titles  thus  acquired,  under  the  control  of  the 
American  government. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  was  authorized 
to- appoint  registers  and  recorders  of  land  titles,  who 
were  to  receive  and  record  titles  acquired  under  the 
Spanish  and  French  governments,  and  commissioners 
who  should  receive  all  claims  to  lands,  and  hear  and 
determine,  in  a summary  way,  all  matters  respecting 
such  claims.  Their  proceedings  were  to  he  reported 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  laid  before 
congress  for  their  final  decision. 

By  two  subsequent  acts,  congress  made  provision 
for  extending  the  collection  and  navigation  laws  of 
the  union  to  the  territory. 

Every  vessel  possessed  of,  or  sailing  under, a Spanish 
or  French  register,  and  belonging  wholly,  on  the  tw  en- 
tieth of  December  last,  to  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
then  residing  within  the  ceded  territory,  or  to  any 
person  being,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  preceding,  a 
resident  there  of,  and  continuing  to  reside  therein,  and 
of  which  the  master  was  such  a citizen  or  resident, 
was*  declared  capable  of  being  enrolled,  registered  or 
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licensed,  according  to  law,  and  afterwards  to  ho  de- 
nominated and  deemed  a vessel  of  the  United  States. 
Such  inhabitants  were,  however,  required  before  they 
availed  themselves  of  these  provisions,  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to  abjure  their 
former  one  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the  French 
republic. 

The  inhabitants,  thus  taking  the  oath,  were  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  holding  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  as  resident  citizens. 

The  ceded  territory  and  all  the  navigable  waters, 
rivers,  creeks,  bays,  and  inlets,  within  the  United 
States,  emptying  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
east  of  the  river  Mississippi,  were  annexed  to  the 
former  Mississippi  district. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  made  a port  of  entry 
and  delivery,  and  the  town  of  Bayou  St.  John  a port  of 
delivery. 

The  district  of  Natchez  was  established,  of  which 
the  city  of  that  name  was  the  sole  port  of  entry  and 
delivery. 

Foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  unload  in  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  only,  and  the  same  restraint  was  im- 
posed on  vessels  of  die  United  States,  coming  from 
France,  or  any  of  her  colonies. 

Vessels  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place 
beyond  it,  were  admitted  to  an  entry,  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  only. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  was  authorized, 
whenever  he  should  deem  it  expedient,  to  erect  the 
shores,  waters  and  inlets,  of  the  hay  of  Mobile,  and  the 
other  rivers,  bays  and  creeks  emptying  themselves  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the  river  Mobile  and  west 
of  the  river  Pascagoula,  into  a separate  district,  and 
designate  within  it  a port  of  entry  and  delivery.  The 
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territory  was  erected  into  a judicial  district  of  the 
United  States,  and  a district  court,  with  circuit  court 
powers,  was  established  therein. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  many  persons,  formerly  engaged 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  hav- 
ing deserted  from  it,  had  become  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  it  immediately 
below  the  line  of  demarcation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  had  establishments  of  prop- 
erty and  families,  and  were  in  such  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct,  as  gave  reasons  to  believe 
they  had  became  orderly  and  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety,he  granted  to  every  such  deserter,  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  ceded  territory,  on  the  twentieth  of  December, 
1803,  a free  and  full  pardon  for  his  desertion,  and  a 
relinquishment  of  the  term  during  which  he  was 
bound  to  serve. 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  Lnussat  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Martinico.  He  concluded  his  last  com- 
munication to  the  minister  from  New-Orleans,  with 
the  following  observations:  “The  Americans  have 
given  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  Louisiana ; they 
would  have  given  sixty,  rather  than  not  possess  it.— 
They  will  receive  one  million  of  dollars  for  duties,  at 
the  custom  house  in  New-Orleans,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  a sum  exceeding  the  interest  of  their  mo- 
ney, without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
very  great  quantity  of  vacant  lands.  As  to  the  twelve 
years,  during  which  our  vessels  are  to  he  received  on 
the  footing  of  national  ones,  they  present  but  an  illusive 
prospect,  considering  the  war,  and  the  impossibility 
of  our  being  able  to  enter  into  competition  with  their 
merchantmen.  Besides,  all  will  in  a short  time  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  English  manufactures,  by  the  great 
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means,  this  place  will  exclusively  enjoy,  from  its  situ- 
ation, to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies,  as  far  as  die 
equator.  In  a few  years,  the  country,  as  far  as  Rio 
Bravo , will  be  in  a state  of  cultivation.  New-Or loans 
will  then  have  a population  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand souls;  and  the  new  territory  will  produce  sugar 
enough  for  the  supply  of  North  America  and  part  of 
Europe;  let  us  not  dissimulate:  in  a few  years  the 
existing  prejudices  will  be  worn  off,  the  inhabitants 
will  gradually  become  Americans,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  native  Americans  and  Englishmen ; a system 
already  begun.  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  will 
leave  the  country  in  disgust;  tliose  who  have  large 
fortunes  will  retire  to  the  mother  country;  a great 
proportion  will  remove  into  the  Spanish  settlements; 
and  the  remaining  few  will  be  lost  amidst  the  new 
comers.  Should  no  fortunate  amelioration  of  politi- 
cal events  intervene,  what  a magnificent  Nouvcllc 
France  have  we  lost!  The  creoles  and  French 
established  here  unite  in  favor  of  France,  and  can- 
not be  persuaded  that  the  convention  for  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  is  any  thing  but  a political  trick;  they 
think,  that  it  will  return  under  the  dominion  of 
France.” 

Wilkinson  sailed  to  New-York,  about  the  same 
time,  leaving  the  command  of  the  few  companies  of 
the  regular  troops  in  the  district  to  Major  Porter:  a 
company  had  been  detached  to  Natchitoches,  under 
Captain  Turner;  there  was  a smaller  command  at 
Point  Coupee;  the  rest  were  at  New-Orleans  and 
Fort  Adams. 

The  people  of  Louisiana,  especially  in  New-Or- 
lcans,  were  greatly  dissatisfied  at  the  new  order  ot 
things.  They  complained  that  the  person,  whom 
Congress  had  sent  to  preside  over  them,  was  an  ut- 
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ter  stranger  to  their  laws,  manners  and  language,  and 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country — that  he  was  incessantly  surrounded  by  new 
comers  from  the  United  States,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
decided  preference  over  the  creoles  and  European 
French,  in  the  distribution  of  offices — that  in  the 
new  court  of  pleas,  most  of  the  judges  of  which  were 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  country,  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on  in  the  English  language, 
which  Claiborne  had  lately  attempted  to  introduce  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  municipal  body,  and  the  suitors 
were  in  an  equally  disadvantageous  situation,  in  the 
court  of  the  last  resort,  in  which  he  sat,  as  sole 
judge,  not  attended,  as  the  Spanish  governors  were, 
by  a legal  adviser;  that  the  errors  into  which  lie  could 
not  help  falling,  were  without  redress.  They  urged 
that,  under  the  former  government,  an  appeal  lay  from 
the  governor’s  decision  to  the  Captain  General  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  from  thence  to  the  Royal  Audi- 
ence in  that  island,  and  in  many  cases  from  them  to 
the  council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid. 

To  those,  a new  cause  of  complaint  was  superad- 
ded  by  the  late  act  of  Congress,  establishing  the  new 
form  of  government.  The  people  murmured  at  the 
division  of  the  province,  which  put  ofii  loan  almost 
indefinite  period,  their  admission  into  the  Union,  as 
an  independent  state.  They  saw  with  displeasure  that 
their  rights  continued, in  the  new  supreme  court,  at  the 
discretion  of  one  individual,  and  that  the  introduction 
of  slaves,  from  foreign  countries,  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  that  from  the  United  States  allowed  only 
to  new  comers. 

Considerable  distress  was  felt  from  the  great  scar- 
city of  a circulating  medium.  Silver  was  no  longer 
brought  from  Vera  Cruz  by  government,  and  the 
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Spaniards  wore  not  very  anxious  to  redeem  a In  rue 
quantity  oi'  liber anzas,  or  certifies  tes,  winch  they  had 
left  afloat  in  the  province,  and  which  were  greatly 
depreciated.  Claiborne  sought  a remedy  lor  tins  e\  ii, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Louisiana  Lank,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  capital  of  which,  was  allowed  to  two 
millions  of  dollars:  but  the  people  being  absolutely 
unacquainted  with  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  having 
suflered  a great  deal  by  the  depreciation  of  p.  per 
securities,  heretofore  emitted  in  the  province,  were 
tardy  in  according  their  confidence  to  the  bank. 

The  former  militia  was  completely  disorganised. — 
Most  of  the;  individuals,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  United  States,  had  enrolled  themselves  in  inde- 
pendent companies  of  volunteers,  rangers,  riflemen, 
artillery  and  cavalry,  which  Claiborne  had  formed 
and  patronised.  These  military  associations,  in  which 
very  few'  of  the  natives  entered,  gave  a more  marked 
character  to  the  new  government,  and  more  distinctly 
drew  tiie  line  between  the  two  populations. 

The  exploring  of  the  region  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  was  an  object,  in  winch 
the  then  President  of  the  United  Stan  s,  had  felt  an 
early  and  lively  interest.  While  he  was  at  the  court 
of  France,  about  twenty  years  before,  he  had  em- 
ployed a countryman  of  Ins,  Ledyard,  the  famous  tra- 
veller, to  proceed  to  Kamschatka,  take  passage  in 
some  of  the  Russian  ships,  hound  to  Nootka  Sound, 
and,  landing  in  the  middle  stares  of  the  Union,  to  seek 
his  way  to  them  by  land.  Passports  had  been  ob- 
tainedfrom  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  Ledyard  took 
his  winter  quarters,  within  twenty  miles  from  Kams- 
chatka. In  the  spring,  he  was  about  to  proceed, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  an  officer,  sent  after  him  by 
the  Empress,  whose  disposition  had  changed.  Jic 
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was  shut  up  in  a close  carriage,  and  driven  with  great 
rapidity  and  without  interruption,  till  he  was  left  on 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  follow  the  route  his  incli- 
nation pointed  out.  He  took  that  of  Egypt,  with  the 
view  of  reaching  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  died  at 
Cairo,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1788. 

In  the  year  1792,  Jefferson  proposed  to  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  a subscription  for  attain- 
ing the  same  object,  in  the  opposite  direction;  funds 
were  raised  and  the  services  of  Michaux,  a botanist, 
sent  by  the  French  government  to  the  United  States, 
were  engaged.  This  men  left  Philadelphia,  with  a 
single  companion,  to  avoid  existing  suspicion  among 
the  Indians:  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Kentucky, 
when  he  was  overtaken  hv  an  order  of  the  French 
Minister  at  Philadelphia,  to  desist  from  his  under- 
taking and  pursue  his  botanical  inquiries  in  the  wes- 
tern states. 

In  1893,  the  act  of  Congress  for  establishing  trad- 
ing houses  with  the  Indians,  being  about  to  expire, 
some  modifications  of  it  were  recommended  by  a 
confidential  message  of  the  President,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  with  an  extension  of  its  views  to  the  tribes 
on  the  Missouri.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  that 
purpose,  the  message  proposed  to  send  an  exploring 
party  to  trace  that  stream  to  its  source  across  the  high- 
lands, and  seek  a water  communication  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Congress  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
President,  and  an  appropriation  was  accordingly 
made. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Mer- 
riwether  Lewis,  a captain  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  for  some  time  acted  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  President  and,  who  being  desired  to  select 
the  officer  next  in  command,  made  choice  of 
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William  Clark,  a brother  of  Colonel  Clark,  who,  wc 
have  seen,  distinguished  himself  as  a partizan  oltict  r, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash,  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war.  Fourteen  soldiers,  some 
young  men  from  Kentucky,  two  French  boatmen,  a 
hunter,  and  a negro  man  belonging  to  Captain  Lewis, 
M’ith  the  two  commanders,  composed  the  party. 

Passports  were  obtained  from  the  Spanish,  French 
and  British  ministers  at  Washington  City. 

The  expedition  did  not  reach  St.  Louis,  until  De- 
cember; and  Delassus,  the  commandant  general 
there,  having  no  official  direction,  refused,  notwith- 
standing the  passport  of  the  minister  of  the  catholic 
king,  to  premit  an  armed  force  to  cross  his  domin- 
ions, in  that  part  of  America.  The  party,  therefore, 
wintered  c the  left  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  did 
not  set  ofndill  the  fourteenth  of  May,  possession  of 
upper  Louisiana  having  then  been  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

Iu  the  meantime,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  New-Orleans,  rose  to  such  a degree,  that  a 
'determination  was  taken,  by  a few  individuals,  to  in- 
duce their  countrymen  to  solicit  relief  from  con- 
gress at  its  next  session  For  this  purpose  a meeting 
of  the  most  influential  merchants  in  the  city  ami 
planters  in  the  neighborhood  was  called  for  the  first 
of  June,  when  it  was  almost  unanimously  determined 
to  m ike  application  to  congress  for  the  repeal  of  so 
much  of  their  late  act,  as  related  to  the  division  oi 
the  ceded  territory  and  the  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  and  to  require  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  Louisian^  into  the  Union.  Jones,  Liv- 
ingston, Pitot  and  Petit  were  appointed  a committee, 
charged  with  preparing  and  sub  netting  to  the  next 
meeting  the  draft  of  a memorial  to  congress. 
yol.  ii.  32 
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They  made  their  report  to  a much  more  numerous 
meeting  towards  the  beginning  of  July,  by  whom  it 
was  approved,  and  who  made  choice,  from  among 
themselves,  of  a committee  of  twelve,  who  were 
charged  with  circulating  copies  of  the  memorial  in 
the  parishes,  and  procuring  the  signatures  of  the 
most  not  ) hie  inhabitants,  and  to  collect  voluntary 
contributions  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a depu- 
tation to  be  sent  to  Washington  City  with  the  memo- 
rial. They  were  further  instructed  to  lay  before  a 
future  me  ting  the  names  of  six  individuals,  out  of 
whom  there  were  to  he  chosen  for  the  deputation. 

At  this  last  meeting,  on  the  eighteenth,  Derbigny, 
Detrehan  and  Sauve  were  chosen,  and  they  set  out  in 
the  fail. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  volume,  that  on 
Great  Britain  having  obtained  possession  of  the  left 
hank  of  the  Mississppi,  in  the  former  century,  there 
had  been  a great  migration  thithe'*,  from  her  colonies. 
It  had  since  increased  at  various  periods,  and  the 
Spanish  government,  in  « ouisiana,  had  favored  it. 
Few  French  and  Spanish  families  had  come  to  set  le 
in  a neighborhood  in  which  the  English  language 
alone  was  spoken.  An  annexation  to  the  United 
States  was  as  much  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Thompson’s  Creek.  B you  Sarah  and  Baton  llouge, 
as  a continuation  of  the  government  of  the  French 
republic,  below  Manchac,  or  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  The  people,  immediately  below  the 
line  of  demarcation,  were  disappointed  at  the  omis- 
sion of  the  commisioners  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
sist on  receiving  possession  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
11  io  Perdido . The  late  acts  of  congress,  for  extend- 
ing the  collection  and  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States,  having  made  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a port  of  entry  and  delivery  at  Mobile,  and  ports 
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of  delivery  in  its  vicinity,  had  satisfied  them,  that 
the  federal  government  considered  the  country  they 
inhabited,  as  part  of  the  territory  it  had  lately  ac- 
quired. A considerable  number  of  them  assembled 
and  determined  on  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Spanish 
garrison  from  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  stand- 
ard of  revolt  was  raised,  and  a number  of  men  armed 
themselves  and  rode  through  the  country,  in  vari- 
ous directions,  to  induce  others  to  join  them.  Tl.eir 
efforts  were  not  at  first  absolutely  unsuccessful,  and 
about  two  hundred  men  were  collected;  but  some  mis- 
understanding having  taken  place  among  the  princi- 
pal leaders,  the  project  miscarried,  and  the  latter 
crossed  the  line,  to  seek  a refuge  in  the  Mississippi 
territory. 

The  government  lately  provided  for  the  territory 
of  Orleans,  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Claiborne  had  been  appointed  governor,  and 
Brown,  secretary. 

Bellechasse,Bore,Cantrelle,  Clark,  Debuys,  Dow, 
Jones, Kenner,  Mongati,  Poydras,  Roman,  Watkins, 
and  WikofT,  had  been  selected  as  members  of  the 
legislative  council. 

Du  ponceau,  Kirby  and  Prevost,  were  appointed 
judges  of  the  superior  court. 

Hall  was  the  district  judge  of  the  United  States; 
Mahlon  Dicitetis  n,  district  attorney,  and  Lc Breton 
d’Orgeney,  Marshal 

Prevost  open  d the  first  territorial  court,  alone,  on 
the  ninth  of  November,  Dupon  eau  having  declined 
his  appointment,  Kirby  having  died. 

Bore,  Bellechasse,  Jones  and  Clark,  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  inhabitants, 
deemed  it  inconsistent  to  give  their  aid  to  a form  of 
‘government,  against  which  they  had  remonstrated, 
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and  declined  accepting  their  seats.  An  ineffectual 
attempt  to  procure  a quorum  was  made  iu  the  latter 
part  of  November;  many  of  the  other  members  re- 
fusing, or  being  tardy  in  giving,  their  attendance  : so 
that  the  formation  of  the  legislative  council  must  have 
been  protracted  to  a very  distant  period,  had  not 
Claiborne  availed  himself  of  an  accidental  circum- 
stance. The  Christian  names  of  the  persons  selected 
by  the  president  not  being  known  at  the  department 
of  state,  blank  commissions  had  been  transmitted  to 
Claiborne.  !le  filled  those  for  the  four  gentlemen 
who  had  declined,  with  the  names  of  Dorciere,  Flood, 
Mather  and  Pollock,  and  a mere  quorum  was  ob- 
tained on  the  fourth  of  December. 

The  territory  was  divided  into  twelve  counties,  in 
each  of  which  an  inferior  court  was  established,  com- 
posed of  one  judge.  Acts  were  passed,  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  superior  and  inferior  orcounty  courts. 
Suits  were  to  be  instituted  by  a petition,  in  the  form 
of  a hill  in  chancery.  The  definition  of  crimes  and  mode 
of  prosecution  in  criminal  ca  es,  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  were  adopted.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  inspectionofilour.  pork  and  beef.  Char- 
ters of  incorporat  on  were  given  to  the  city  of  > ew 
Orl  <ans,  and  to  library, navigation  and  insurance  com- 
panies An  university  was  established,  which  was 
charged  with  locating  schools  in  each  county;  hut  as 
no  appropriation  was  made,  nor  funds  provided,  for 
these  seminaries,  the  views  of  the  legislature  were 
not  successfully  carried  into  execution,  and  the  plan, 
in  a few  years,  absolutely  failed. 

The  council  adjourned  in  February,  after  having 
appointed  a committee  to  prepare  a civil  and  a cri- 
minal code,  with  the  assistance  of  two  professional 
men,  for  whose  remuneration  five  thousand  dollars 
dollars  were  appropriated. 
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The  hank  of  the  United  States,  having  procured 
an  amendment  to  their  charter,  to  authorise  them  to 
establish  offices  of  discount'and  deposit  in  the  terri- 
tories, established  one  in  New  Orleans. 

This  winter,  William  Dunbar  and  Doctor  Hunter, 
with  a party, employed  by  the  United  States,  explored 
the  country,  traversed  hy  the  river  Wa  hita,  as  high 
up  as  the  hot  springs,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  stream. 

Another  party,  led  hy  a Mr.  Freeman,  ascended 
Red  river,  to  a considerable  distance  above  Natchi- 
toches ; but,  being  met  by  a detachment  of  Spanish 
troops,  were  compelled  to  retrogade. 

Previous  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  United  States  had  been  instructed  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  Floridas  from  Spnin.  After 
that  acquisition,  this  object  was  still  pursued,  and 
the  friendly  aid  of  the  French  government  towards 
this  attainment  was  requested.  On  the  suggestion  of 
Talleyrand,  that  the  time  was  unfavourable,  the  de- 
sign was  suspended.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  however,  soon  resumed  its  purpose : the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  was  blended 
with  the  purchase  of  Florida,  and  the  adjustment  of 
heavy  claims,  made  by  the  United  Slates,  for  Ameri- 
can property  condemned  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  during 
the  war  which  terminated  bv  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

On  his  way  to  Madrid,  Monroe,  who  was  empow- 
ered, in  conjunction  with  Pinckney,  the  American 
minister  at  the  court  of  his  catholic  majesty,  to  con- 
duct the  negotiation,  passed  through  Paris,  and 
addressed  a letter  to  the  minister  of  external  relations, 
in  which  he  declared  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
bis  views  respe  ti  g the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  In 
his  answer  to  this  letter,  dated  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  1801,  Talleyrand  declared  in  distinct 
terms,  that  by  the  treaty  of  San  Xdelfonso,  Spain 
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retroceded  to  France  no  part  of  the  territory  east  of 
Iberville,  which  had  been  held  and  known  as  West 
Florida,  and  that,  in  all  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  powers,  Spain  had  constantly  refused  to  cede  any 
part  of  the  Floridas,  even  from  the  Mississippi  to  tiie 
Mobile.  He  added,  that  he  was  authorised  by  his 
imperial  majesty  to  say,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1802,  Hour  .onville  had  been  charged  to  open  a 
negociation,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  ; but 
this  project  had  not  been  followed  by  a treaty.  Soon 
after  Monroe’s  arrival  at  his  place  of  destination,  the 
negotiation  commenced  at  Aranjucz.  Every  word  in 
that  article  of  the  treaty  of  San  Idefonso,  which  retro- 
ceded Louisiana  to  France,  was  scanned  by  the 
ministers  on  both  sides,  with  all  the  critical  acumen, 
which  talents  and  zeal  could  bring  into  their  service. 
Every  argument  drawn  from  collateral  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  subject,  which  could  he  supposed 
to  elucidate  it,  was  exhausted.  No  advance  towards 
an  arrangement  was  made,  and  the  negotiation  was 
terminated,  leaving  each  party  firm  in  its  original 
opinion  and  purpose  ; each  persevered  in  maintaining 
the  construction  with  which  he  had  commenced. 

Don  Dio  Premiro,  His'hop  of  Montelrey,  in  the 
province  of  New  Leon,  whose  diocese  included,  be- 
sides that  province,  those  of  San  Andero,  Coaguilla, 
and  Texas,  being  on  a pastoral  visit  to  Nagodoches, 
came  to  the  town  of  Nathitoches,  where  he  spent  a 
week.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  deputation  from  the  territory  of  Orleans  was 
not  successful  itt  their  application  to  congress:  that 
body  passed  a law,  on  t lice  second  of  March,  author- 
izing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
within  that  territory  a government  similar  to  that  of 
the  Mississippi  territory,  in  conformity  with  the  or- 
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ilinancc  of  the  old  congress  in  1787,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  descent  and  distribution  of  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  intestate, and  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 
Provision  was  m de  for  the  admission  of  the  inhabi- 
tants into  the  Union,  on  the  samefooting  as  overstates, v 
as  soon  as  the  population  of  the  territory  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  souls. 

• The  bill  b came  an  act,  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
was  introduced,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  dibits 
of  the  deputation  for  the  introduction  of  three  amend- 
ments, to  which  they  attached  great  importance.  The 
first  was,  that  the  governor  should  he  chosen  by  the 
pr  side  d of  toe  Uni  ed  States,  o t of  two  indivi- 
duals, selected  by  the  people:  the  second,  that  an 
equity  jurisdiction  should  he  given  to  the  superior 
court:  the  last,  a clause  allowing  the  inhabitants 
permission  to  purchase  slaves  in  the  United  States. 

An  act  was  also  passed  f r the  confirmation  of  in- 
choate ti  les  to  laiul,  and. for  grants  to  occupants  of 
tracts,  cultivated  before  the  20th  of  December,  1803, 
with  the  permission  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  legislative  council  held  its  sessions  in  New- 
Orleans,  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  Annual  sessions 
of  the  superior  court  were  directed  to  he  hoi  den  iu 
each  county,  except  Concordia  and  Washita.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  inland  navigation.  A 
court  of  probates  was  established.  The  council  ad- 
journed early  in  July 

'Cowards  the  middle  of  the  following  month.  1 Jen- 
ten  ut  Pike,  set  out  from  St.  Louis,  on  an  explor- 
ing party  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a large 
keel  boat,  lie  had  with  him  a seijeant,  two  corpo- 
rals and  seventeen  privates. 

Burr,  the  late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
this  year  made  an  excursion  in  the  western  states. 
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The  expedition,  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Lewis, 
reached  the  extreme  navigable  point  on  the  Missouri, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  in  latitude  43,  20,  at 
the  distance,  according  to  his  computation,  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from 
the  Mississippi.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  they  began 
their  march,  and  reached  Flat  river,  a stream  flow- 
ing into  the  Columbia  river,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  spot,  on  which  they 
had  landed  on  the  Missouri.  The  gap  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  they  crossed,  was  at  the  distance 
of  sixty-eight  miles  from  the  .VLssouri.  Their  route 
was,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  over  high 
mountains,  nearly  half  of  which  were  covered  with 
snow,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep;  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
way,  the  route  was  very  fine. 

At  the  d ist  nee  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- two 
miles  from  the  place,  where  they  embarked,  the  tide 
became  sensible,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
miles  further,  they  reached  the  Ocean,  on  the  seventh 
of  November,  in  latitude  46,  15.  and  longitude  124, 
57,  from  Greenock,  and  at  the  distance,  according  to 
their  computation,  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  aud 
fifty-four  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 

The  width  of  Columbia  river  was,  at  its  mouth, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards:  its  utmost  five  hundred, 
and  its  least  eighteen. 

The  officers  of  Spain  had  protracted  (heir  stay, 
in  New-Orleans,  for  several  months,  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  the  treaty,  until  the  American  govern- 
ment, distrustful  of  such  an  ui. reasonable  delay,  had 
actually  forced  th  lr  departure;  the  Marquis  de 
Casa  Calvo,  did  not  depart  till  the  summer,  when  lie 
made  an  excursion  through  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
Chihuahua.  After  their  departure,  the  Spanish 
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troops  which  had  remained  in  New- Orleans,  left  it 
fur  Pensacola. 

By  a Pope’s  bull  of  the  first  of  September,  the 
spiritual  administration  of  the  diocess  of  Louisiana, 
was  committed  to  bishop  Carrol  of  Baltimore. 

The  few  Spaniards,  that  remained  in  the  territory 
and  many  of  the  creoles,  were  unwilling  to  believe 
the  country  was  really  lost  to  its  former  master,  ami 
the  opinion  was  cherished  among  them,  that  the 
United  States  held  Louisiana,  in  trust,  during  the 
war.  On  the  east  and  the  west,  the  Spaniards  were 
still  in  great  relative  force.  Many  par  ies  were  hov- 
ering on  the  frontiers,  provoking  vexatious  contests 
about  limits,  occa-ionally  violating,  with  armed  force, 
and  even  with  outrage,  the  unequivocal  and  undis- 
turbed territories  of  the  Union. 

In  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  September,  a 
party  of  armed  men  from  Baton  Rouge  came  to 
P i nc k ney vi lie,  in  the  M is s is s i p pi  terr « tory,  and  fo rcib ly 
seized  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Kemper,  who, 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  at 
"Bayou  Sarah,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  sought  re- 
refuge  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation.  The  party 
returned  with  their  prisoners,  as  fur  as  Havou  'Tu- 
nica, where,  after  much  ill  treatment,  they  were  put 
on  board  of  a boat  for  Baton  ilouge  As  they  came 
to  a part  of  the  river  where  it  makes  a la  ge  bend, 
they  were  discovered  by  a negro  man,  who  crossing 
a narrow  neck,  reached  Point  Coupee,  where  ho 
gave  information  to  Lieutenant  Wilson  of  the  artillery, 
who  without  loss  of  time  manned  a boat,  and  soon  after 
met  the  one,  in  which  the  Kempers  were,  he  made 
himself  master  of  and  brought  her  to  Point  Coupee, 
•where  they  were  liberated,  and  their  captors  lodged 
in  prison. 

VOL.  II. 
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On  the  Mobile,  the  American  trade  was  incessant- 
ly harrassed  with  searches  and  obstructions,  and  at 
times,  subjected  to  heavy  exactions. 

From  Nacogdoches,  the  American  settlements,  near 
the  Sabine  and  on  Red  River,  were  occasionally  me- 
naced and  disturbed.  From  the  Sabine  to  New-Or- 
leans,  the  country  was  absolutely  open  to  an  invader. 
There  was  but  one  place  of  strength,  besides  New- 
Orleans;  Baton  Rouge  in  a settlement,  still  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  although  within  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  the  United  States. 

By  a treaty  concluded  at  Tellico,  on  the  seventh 
of  October,  the  Cherokee  Indians  agreed  that,  as  the 
mail  of  the  United  States  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
from  Knoxville  to  New-Orleans  through  the  Chero- 
kee, Choctaw  and  Creek  countries,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  have,  as  far  as  it  goes  through 
their  country,  the  tree  and  unmolested  use  of  a road 
leading  from  Tellico  to  Tombighee. 

By  a convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Creeks,  at  Washington  City,  on  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, these  Indians  agreed  that  the  United  States 
should  forever  thereafter  have  a right  to  a horse  path 
through  the  Creek  country,  from  the  Ocmulgee  to  the 
Mobile  river,  and  their  citizens  should,  at  all  times, 
have  a right  to  pass  peaceably  on  said  path.  The 
Indians  promised  to  have  boats  kept  at  the  several 
creeks  for  the  transportation  of  travellers,  their  horses 
and  baggage,  and  houses  of  entertainment,  at  suitable 
places  along  said  path,  for  the  entertainment  of  tra- 
vellers. 
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1 CHAPTER  XIIL 

New  form  of  government . — Officers. — Meeting  of  the 
house  of  representatives. — Bishop  of  Baltimore. — 
Vicar  general. — Return  of  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Cairo . 

— Encroachment  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  west. — 
Major  Porter  — Don  Simon  de  Cordero. — Don 
Antonio  de  Herrera. — First  territorial  legislature , 
under  the  new  government. — Secretary  at  war's 
orders  to  Wilkinson. — Pikers  expedition  .up  the  ^ 
Missouri — Claiborne  goes  to  Natchitoches. — His 

communication  to  Herrera. Cushing  sent  to 

Natchitoches.  — Wilkinson  arrives  there. — His  com- 
munication to  Cordero. — First  rumours  of  Burr's 
movements. — Wilkinson  marches  towards  the  Sabine. — 
The  president  sends  a.  confidential  agent  to  the  western 
states . — Proclamation . — J Vilkinson  enters  into  arrange- 
ments with  Cordero  and  Herrera , and  sends  the  troops 
to  New -Orleans.— He  proceeds  to  Natchez. — Burling 
sent  to  Mexico. — - Wilkinson  <>'oes  down  to  New 

O 

Orledns. — He  fortifies  that  city. — Sends  an  officer  to 
Jamaica. — Meeting  of  the  merchants. — Arrest  of 
Bollman,  Swartout.  and  Ogden. — Writs  of  habeas 
corpus. — The  prisoners  shipped  to  the  United  States. — 

J udge  Workman. — Second  session  of  the  legislature. — 
Arrest  of  Adair , Workman , Kerr , and  Bradford  — 
Burr  arrested  at  Natchez , is  bound  over , escapes  and 
is  retaken. — Burling  returns  from  Mexico  and  Swann 
from  Jamaica . 

THE  new  form  of  government,  provided  by  the 

late  act  of  congress  for  the  territory  of  Orleans,  dilfer- 
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ed  principally  from  the  former,  in  the  election  of  the 
house  of  representatives  immediately,  and  a legislative 
council  mediately,  by  the  people. 

The  governor,  secretary  and  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
tJnited  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate;  the  first  of  these  officers  for  three,  and  the 
second  lor  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  held  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour. 

The  legislative  council  was  composed  of  five,  and 
the  house  of  representatives  of  twenty- five  members. 

The  members  of  the  legislative  council  were  chosen 
by  the  president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  out  often  individuals,  selected  by  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  territory.  Their  period  of  ser- 
vice was  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
president  of  die  United  States.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion required  from  them  was  a freehold  estate,  in  five 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representati  ves  were 
elected  for  two  years.  Citizenship  of  one  of  the 
United  States  for  three  years,  and  a residence  in  the 
territory,  or  three  years  residence  in  the  territory, 
were  required  from  the  elected,  and,  in  either  case,  a 
fee  simple  estate  in  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  were  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  and  a residence  in  the  territory,  or  two 
years  residence  in  the  territory. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  above  mentioned  were 
the  same  as  under  the  preceding  form  of  government. 

All  other  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

The  act  of  congress  had  a hill  of  rights. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  complained,  that  in  this 
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form,  as  in  the  preceding,  their  lives  and  properly 
were,  in  some  degree,  at  the  disposal  of  a simile  indi- 
vidual, from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal  ; ihc 
law  declaring  any  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  a quorum. 

Claiborne  had  been  appointed  governor,  Graham 
secretary,  and  Prevost,  Sprigg  and  Mathews  judges  of 
the  superior  court. 

The  house  of  representatives  met  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  ten  individuals,  out  of 
whom  he  was  to  choose  a legislative  council.  'Their 
choice  fell  on  Bellechasse,  Bouligny,  the  chevalier 
d’Ennemours,  Derbigny,  Destrehan,  Gurley,  Jones, 
Macarty,  Sauve,and  Viilere. 

The  bishop  of  Baltimore  made  choice,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December,  of  Olivier,  the  chaplain  of 
the  nunnery  in  New-Orleans,  for  his  vicar  general  in 
the  territory. 

The  marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  reached  Natchitoches, 
on  his  return  from  the  neighboring  Spanish  provinces, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  lie  was  visited  by  ma- 
jor Porter,  who  commanded  the  small  garrison  at  that 
post, and  byhisofficers;  but  he  was  not  permitted  toentrr 
the  fort.  He  tarried  but  three  days,  and  proceeded  to 
Pensacola,  by  the  way  of  Baton  Rouge. 

A short  time  afterwards,  a small  detachment  from 
the  garrison  of  Nacogdoches  came  to  establish  a new 
post,  at  the  Adayes,  on  the  road  from  Nacogdoches  to 
Natchitoches,  within  fourteen  miles  from  the  latter 
place:  and  accounts  were  received,  that  don  Antonio 
Cordero,  governor  of  the  province  of  Texas,  had 
marched  from  San  Antonio,  with  a body  of  six  hun- 
dred regulars,  some  militia,  a few  Indians  and  a con- 
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siderable  number  of  horses,  mules  and  cattle.  He 
had  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trinity,  where 
he  had  been  joined  by  don  Simon  Herrera,  the  com- 
mandant of  Mtmtelrey,  in  the  prov  ince  of  New  Leon, 
who  had  been  ^ent  with  a reinforcement  by  don 
Nemesio  Salcedo,  the  captain  general  of  the  internal 
provinces. 

Porter  received,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,, 
orders  from  the  department  of  war,  to  require  from 
the  commanding  officer  at  Nacogdoches,  assurance 
that  there  should  be  no  further  inroads,  nor  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  the  forces  of  Spain,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  in  case  the  assu- 
rance was  refused  or  disregarded,  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuing  their  lawful  concerns,  westward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  instructed  to  send  patrols  through 
the  country,  eastward  of  the  Sabine,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
especially,  when  armed  men,  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  attempted  to  cross  that  stream: 
to  repel  invasion,  by  pursuing  and  arresting  invaders; 
avoiding,  however,  the  spilling  of  blood,  when  this 
could  be  done  without  it.  He  was  directed  to  deliver 
any  Spanish  subject,  thus  arrested,  to  the  commanding 
officer,  at  Nacogdoches,  if  he  would  give  assurances 
to  have  them  punished,  hut,  otherwise,  to  deal  with 
them  as  Claiborne  would  advise.  It  was  recommend- 
ed to  him,  in  patrolling  the  country  around  the  settle- 
ment of  Bayou  Pierre,  which  was  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  which  no  possession  had 
yet  been  taken,  not  to  disturb  the  inhabitants,  unless 
an  aggression  made  it  necessary  to  take  possession  of 
the  settlement  and  send  the  garrison  to  Nacogdoches. 
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In  case  the  commandant  of  the  latter  post  ^avo  the 
assurance  required  from  him,  any  peaceable  inter- 
course between  it  and  the  settlement  on  Bayou  Pierre 
was  not  to  be  objected  to;  hut  if  the  assurance  was 
refused,  all  intercourse  between  the  two  places  was  to 
be  prohibited. 

Porter,  accordingly,  sent  lieutenant  Piatt,  with  a 
corresponding  message  to  Nacogdoches.  Don  Se- 
bastian Rodriguez,  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  answer- 
ed that  no  encroachment  had  been  intended,  nor  anv 
violence  offered,  bv  any  part  of  his  garrison,  except 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  a contraband  trade 
and  the  exportation  of  horses.  He  added,  duty  for- 
bade him  to  give  the  assurance  required,  and  lie  had 
ordered  his  parties  to  patrol  as  far  as  arrojo  ho  a do. 

On  Piatt’s  return,  Porter  sent  captain  Turner, 
with  sixty  men,  to  remove  the  Spanish  force  from  the 
post  they  had  lately  occupied  at  the  A (la  ves,  near 
Natchitoches.  This  was  effected  without  difficulty,  on 
the  fifth  of  February,  and  Turner  went  to  patrol  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  Sabine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  don  Sebastian  had  sent  an  officer 
of  his  garrison  to  the  settlement  of  Bayou  Pierre,  to 
remind  the  inhabitants  of  the  allegiance  they  owed 
to  the  catholic  king,  and  the  obligation  they  were1, 
under  to  join  his  standard,  .whenever  called  upon  by 
any  of  his  officers.  lie  gave  them  assurances,  that 
Red  river  would  soon  be  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  Spain  and  (hat  of  the  United  States. 

Cordero  had  sent  a large  reinforcement  to  Nacog- 
doches: Porter  had  not  (wo  hundred  men,  under  his 
orders,  on  Red  river.  In  a letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  of  the  fifteenth  of  February,  he  stated  the  great 
disaffection  of  the  people  around  him:  nineteen  of 
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whom,  out  of  twenty,  preferred  the  government  of 
Spain  to  that  of  the  United  States.  He  attributed  this 
disposition  to  the  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  Casa 
Calvo,  who  had  assured  the  inhabitants,  on  his  way, 
that  the  period  was  not  very  distant,  when  his  sove- 
reign would  resume  possession  of  the  country. 

The  first  territorial  legislature,  under  the  new  form 
of  government,  met  in  New-Orleans,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January:  the  members  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, cappointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
were  Bellechasse,  Destrehan,  Macarty,  Same  and 
Jones. 

The  session  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  months. 
Among  the  most  important  acts  is  a black  code,  or 
statute  regulating  the  police  of  slaves.  Provision  was 
made  for  establishing  schools  in  the  several  counties, 
for  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  masters,  appren- 
tices and  indented  servants,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  canal  of  Lafourche  and  the 
bayou  Plaquemines. 

The  attempt  of  the  former  legislative  council  to  pro- 
cure a civil  and  criminal  code  for  the  territory,  having 
failed,  two  professional  gentlemen  were  employed  to 
prepare  a civil  code,  and  directed  to  take  the  former 
laws  of  the  country  as  the  basis  of  their  work. 

- The  assemblage  of  several  bodies  of  Spanish  troops 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Texas, 
rendering  the  reinforcement  of  the  military  posts,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  necessary,  orders 
had  been  transmitted  from  the  department  of  war,  as 
early  as  the  fourth  of  March,  to  Wilkinson,  who  was 
ihen  at  St.  Louis,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  all  tiie  troops  in  his  neighbourhood, 
(except  one  company)  to  fort  Adams:  and  four  days 
after  he  was  directed  to  order  colonel  Cushing,  with 
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three  companies,  and  four  field  pieces,  to  proceed  to 
Natchitoches,  without  stopping  at  fort  Adams,  and  to 
send  the  rest  of  the  forces  down  the  river,  under  the 
orders  of  lieutenant  colonel  Kingsbury.  On  the  sixth 
of  May,  Wilkinson  received  orders  to  repair  to  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  or  its  vicinity,  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  regular  forces  in  that  quarter,  and  of  such 
volunteer  bodies  and  militia  as  might  turn  out  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and,  by  all  means  in  his  power, 
to  repel  any  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  secretary  of  war  recommended, that  the  earliest 
opportunities  should  be  taken  to  give  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  of  Texas  and  West  Florida,  a clear 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  acting,  viz:  that,  while  negociations 
were  pending,  the  military  posts  of  neither  party 
should  be  advanced:  that  whatever  opinion  might  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  theboundaries  of  Louisiana, 
no  military  measure  should  be  pursued  on  either  side; 
and  it  might  be  depended  upon,  that  none  would  bo 
resorted  to,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates,  unless 
the  officers  of  the  Catholic  king  should  attempt  a 
change  in  the  existing  order  of  things:  that  the  actual- 
quiet  possession  by  the  United  States  of  the  country, 
east  of  the  Sabine,  should  be  insisted  upon,  (with  the 
trifling  exception  of  the  settlement  of  Bayou  Pierre): 
and  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  occupy  anv 
new  post  east  of  the  Sabine,  would  be  viewed  by  tbe 
United  States,  as  an  invasion  of  their  territorial  rights, 
and  resisted  as  such. 

Measures  were,  at  the  same  time,  taken  by  tbe  de- 
partment of  war  for  erecting  fortifications,  at  New- 
Orleans  and  near  it.  Nine  gunboats  were  sent  to  die 
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Mississippi,  and  a considerable  number  of  recruits 
were  sent  down  the  Ohio,  and  by  sea,  to  fill  the 
companies  in  that  quarter. 

Cushing  reached  Natchitoches  on  the  first  of  June. 

The  attention  of  government  was  not,  however,  en- 
grossed by  these  military  preparations.  Lieutenant 
Pike  was  sent,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  up  the 
Missouri,  with  lieutenant  Wilkinson,  a son  of  the 
general,  a surgeon,  a sergeant,  two  corporals,  six- 
teen privates  and  an  interpreter.  The  object  of  this 
expedition  was  to  escort  several  chiefs  of  the  Osage 
and  Pawnee  nations,  who,  with  a number  of  women 
and  children,  were  returning  from  a visit  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  their  presents  and 
baggage.  These  Indians,  fifty-one  in  number,  had 
been  redeemed  from  captivity  among  the  Potomato- 
mies,  and  were  to  be  restored  to  their  friends  at  the 
Osage  towns. 

Although  the  escorting  of  these  Indians  was  the 
first  object  to  which  Pike’s  attention  was  directed,  it 
was  not  the  principal  one:  it  was  next  to  he  turned  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a permanent  peace  between 
the  Osages  and  Ivanses:  a third  object  was  his  effect- 
ing an  interview  with  the  Yanetons,  Tetans  and 
Comanches,  in  order  to  establish  a good  understand- 
ing among  these  tribes. 

It  being  an  object  of  much  interest  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  the  direction, 
extension  and  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers,  Pike  was  instructed  to  go  to  the  head  of  these 
streams,  and  to  detach  a party,  with  a few  Indians,  to 
descend  the  first  stream,  to  take  the  courses  and 
distances,  observe  the  soil,  tribes,  &,c.  and  note  the 
creeks  or  bayous  falling  into  the  river;  this  party  was, 
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on  reaching  the  Mississippi,  to  make  the  best  of  its 
way  to  fort  Adams  and  wait  for  further  orders. 

Pike  was  next  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  the  head  of  Red  river,  making  particular  remarks 
on  the  geographical  structure,  natural  history  and 
population  of  the  country:  he  was  furnished  with 
instruments  to  ascertain  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  the  latitude  of  every  remarkable  point: 
to  observe  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  and  the 
periods  of  immersions  and  emersions,  in  order  that, 
afterwards,  by  a resort  to  particular  tables,  the  longi- 
tude of  the  places  of  observation  might  be  ascertained. 
He  was  directed  to  descend  Red  river  to  Natchitoches. 

On  the  rise  of  the  legislature,  Claiborne  had  ordered 
parts  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Opelousas  and 
Rapides,  to  Natchitoches.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  towards  the  end  of  August,  he  found,  that  the 
Spanish  force,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Texas,  was  divided  into  two  main  bodies:  Cordero 
was  at  Nacogdoches,  with  the  one,  the  other  was 
encamped  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sabine,  under 
Ilerrera.  He  was  informed  that,  an  armed  Spanish 
party  had  lately  gone  to  the  Caddo  village,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  in  which  that  Hag  was 
displayed,  and  had  cut  down  its  staff,  menacing  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  these  Indians,  in  case  they 
persisted  in  acknowledging  any  dependence  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  keeping  up  an 
intercourse  with  their  citizens:  that  three  of  the  latter, 
Shaw,  Irwin  and  Brewster,  had  been  apprehended  by 
a Spanish  patrol,  within  twelve  miles  of  Natchi- 
toches, and  forcibly  carried  to  Nacogdoches;  and 
that  several  slaves,  the  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  had  escaped  from  the  service  of  their 
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masters  to  the  latter  place,  where  they  had  found  an 
asylum. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  he  despatched  Hopkins,  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  to  Herre- 
ra, to  make  representations  to  that  officer,  of  the  insults 
offered  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  last 
winter,  by  a Spanish  patrol,  who  had  compelled  the 
exploring  party  under  Freeman,  who  was  ascending 
Red  River,  to  rctrogade,  and,  also,  in  relation  to  the 
recent  outrages.  Herrera  informed  Claiborne  that 
he  had  transmitted  his  communication  to  Salcedo,  the 
captain  general — that  the  exploring  party  had,  as- 
cended Red  River  far  above  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  officer  who  commanded  the  patrol,  that 
met  him,  had  discharged  his  duty  in  insisting  on  the 
party’s  descending  the  river,  till  they  reached  the 
boundary  line — that  the  Caddo  village  was  within  the 
acknowledged  territory  of  Spain,  and  these  Indians 
had  been  notified  that,  if  they  chose  to  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  they  should  remove 
to  some  part  of  the  territory  of  their  new  friends,  and, 
if  they  chose  to  continue  to  dwell  in  their  village,  they 
should  take  down  the  flag  of  the  United  States — 
that  having  chosen  the  last  alternative,  and  being 
more  tardy  in  lowering  the  flag,  than  appeared  reason- 
able, it  had  been  done  by  the  Spaniards — that  Shaw 
and  his  companions  were  found  twice,  on  different 
days,  observing  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
troops  under  Herrera,  and  did  not  agree  in  the  mo- 
tives assigned  by  them  for  encroaching  on  the  king’s 
dominions,  and  finally  avowed  their  intention  of  set- 
tling in  the  province;  whereupon  they  had  been  sent 
under  an  escort  to  San  Antonio — finally,  that  the  de- 
tention of  a number  of  slaves  from  Louisiana,  at  Na- 
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cogdoches,  was  a matter  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  captain  general. 

Wilkinson  reached  Natchez  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember. At  this  place,  he  made  arrangements  with 
the  executive  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  for  holding 
its  militia  in  readiness.  He  sent  an  order  to  New- 
Orleans  for  stationing  four  galleys  on  Lake  Ponchar- 
train  and  the  rigolets,  and  lor  reinforcing  the  detach- 
ment of  Point  Coupee  to  seventy-five  men ; a number 
which  he  deemed  sufficient,  with  some  militia,  to  take 
Grandpre  and  his  garrison,  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  this 
first  order;  and  he  instructed  the  commanding  officer 
on  the  Tombigbee  to  prepare  with  his  garrison,  and 
two  hundred  militia,  to  invest  Mobile,  while  another 
body  of  militia  should  be  sent  to  make  a feint  on  Pen- 
sacola, in  order  to  prevent  succour  being  sent  from 
thence  to  Mobile. 

Claiborne  had  been  desirous  of  making  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  Herrera’s  camp ; but  the  force  he  cou  Id 
command  was  insufficient,  and  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  had  orders  to  avoid  a resort  to 
offensive  measures  till  the  arrival  of  the  general.  The 
two  chiefs  met  at  Alexandria;  Claiborne  returned 
to  New-Orleans,  in  order  to  take  measures  lor  hold- 
ing the  militia  cf  the  territory  in  readiness,  and  Wil- 
' kinson  proceeded  to  Natchitoches. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  he  despatched  Cushing  to 
Nacogdoches  with  a communication  to  Cordero, 
couched  in  the  style  recommended  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  demanded  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
Spanish  troops  to  the  west  of  the  Sabine.  Cordero 
replied  lie  would  transmit  the  communication  to  the 
captain  general,  without  whose  orders,  he  could  not 
act.  On  this  Wilkinson  informed  him,  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  would  march  to  the  Sabine — that 
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the  sole  object  of  this  movement  was  to  settle  the 
boundary,  claimed  by  his  government,  and  that  it 
was  without  any  hostile  intention  against  the  troops  of 
Spain,  or  her  territory;  this  march  being  rendered 
essential  by  some  of  Herrera’s  late  movements,  and 
the  position  newly  taken  by  some  of  the  troops,  im- 
mediately under  Cordero’s  orders,  close  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  of  the  Sabine,  within  sixty  miles  from 
Natchitoches. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  had  received  information,  that  designs  were  in 
agitation  in  the  western  states,  unlawful  and  un- 
friendly to  the  peace  of  the  union;  and  that  the  prime 
mover  of  them  was  Burr,  the  late  vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  grounds  of  that  information  being 
inconclusive,  the  object  uncertain,  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  western  states  known  to  be  firm,  no  immediate 
step  was  taken.  A rumor  was  gaining  ground,  that  a 
numerous  and  powerful  association,  extending  from 
New-York,  through  the  western  states,  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  had  been  formed — that  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men  were  to  rendezvous  in  New-Orleans,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  and  from  thence,  with  the  co-operation  of 
a naval  force,  follow  Burr  to  Vera  Cruz — that  agents 
from  Mexico  had  come  to  Philadelphia,  during  the 
summer,  and  had  given  assurances  that  the  landing 
of  the  expedition  would  he  followed  by  such  an  imme- 
diate and  general  insurrection,  as  would  ensure  the 
subversion  of  the  existing  government,  and  silence  all 
opposition  within  a very  lew  weeks — that  a part  of  the 
association  would  descend  the  Alleghany  river,  and 
the  first  general  rendezvous  would  heat  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio  towards  the  twentieth  of  October,  and  from 
thence  the  aggregate  force  was  to  proceed,  in  light 
boats,  with  the  utmost  velocity,  to  New-Orleans,  un- 
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der  an  expectation  of  being  joined  on  the  route  by 
men  raised  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  other  quar- 
ters. 

It  was  said  that  the  maritime  co-operation  relied  on, 
was  from  a British  squadron  in  the  West  Indies;  that 
active  and  influential  characters  had  been  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  six  or  eight  months  past, 
which  were  in  such  a state  of  readiness,  that  it  was 
expected  the  van  would  reach  Ncw-Or Jeans  in  De- 
cember, when  it  was  expected  the  necessary  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  would  be  completed  with  such 
promptitude,  that  the  expedition  would  leave  the  Mis- 
sissippi towards  the  first  of  February;  it  was  also  ad- 
ded, that  the  revolt  of  the  slaves,  along  the  river,  was 
depended  upon  as  an  auxiliary  measure,  and  that  the 
seizure  of  the  money  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  New- 
Orleans,  was  relied  on  to  supply  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  enterprise. 

Giving  full  credit  to  these  reports,  Wilkinson  deter- 
termined  on  making  the  best  arrangement  lie  could 
with  the  Spaniards,  in  order  that  he  might  descend  to 
New-Orleans,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  force. 
Accordingly  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  being  on 
his  march  to  the  Sabine,  he  sent  Burling,  one  of  his 
aids-de-camp,  to  Cordero,  with  a written  message, 
proposing  that,  without  yielding  a pretension,  ceding  a 
right,  or  interfering  with  discussions  which  belonged 
to  their  superiors,  the  state  of  things,  at  the  delivery 
and  possession  of  the  province  to  the  United  States, 
should  be  restored  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
of  both  governments,  from  the  advanced  posts  they 
occupied,  to  those  of  Nacogdoches  and  Natchitoches* 
respectively.  He  proposed  that  Cordero’s  accession 
to  this  proposal  should  be  conclusive,  and  promised 
to  begin  his  retrogade  march  on  the  day  the  Spanish 
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camp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sabine,  should  be 
broken  up,  under  a stipulation  that  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  should  not  cross  Arrojo  Hondo , as 
long  as  those  of  Spain  should  not  the  Sabine,  or 
until  further  orders  were  given  by  their  respective 
governments. 

Cordero  assured  Burling  that  Wilkinson’s  propo- 
sition entirely  met  his  views;  but  he  added,  his  hands 
were  tied  by  the  captain  generals’  orders,  whom  lie 
was  bound  to  consult.  Burling  had  been  furnished 
with  a copy  of  the  message  to  Cordero,  which  he  had 
on  his  way  left  with  Herrera,  who  on  his  return,  in- 
formed him,  that  the  officer  next  in  command  would, 
on  the  next  day,  visit  Wilkinson,  and  every  thing 
should  be  arranged.  It  appears  that  Herrera  was 
less  punctilious  than  Cordero;  for  on  the  following 
day,  the  officer  brought  to  Wilkinson,  Herrera’s  as- 
sent to  his  proposition. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  Wilkinson,  having  re- 
ceived information,  that  the  Spanish  camp,  on  the 
Sabine,  would  bo  broken  up  on  that  day,  began  his 
march  towards  Natchitoches.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  there,  he  directed  Porter  to  proceed  to  New- 
Orleans,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  to  repair, 
mount  and  equip  for  service  every  piece  of  ordnance 
in  the  city,  to  employ  till  hands  in  preparing  shells, 
grape,  canister  and  musket  cartridges  u ilh  buck  shot, 
to  have  every  field  piece  ready,  with  hose,  harness  and 
drag  ropes,  and  to  mount  six  or  eight  battering  can- 
nons on  fort  St.  Charles  and  fort  St.  Louis,  below  and 
above  the  city,  and  along  its  front,  flanks  and  rear. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  began  to  perceive  the  object  of  the  conspiracy; 
but  bis  information  was  so  blended  and  involved  in 
mystery,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  sought  out  for 
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pursuit.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  thought  it 
best  to  order  to  the  field  of  action,  a person  in  whose 
integrity,  reliance  and  confidence  could  be  placed, 
with  instructions  to  investigate  the  plot  going  on,  to 
enter  into  conferences  (for  which  lie  was  furnished 
with  sufficient  credentials)  with  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  western  states,  and  with  their  aid  to  call 
on  the  spot,  whatever  should  become  necessary  to 
discover  tfie  designs  of  the  conspirators,  arrest  their 
means,  bring  their  persons  to  punishment,  and  call 
out  the  force  of  the  country  to  suppress  any  enterprise 
in  which  they  were  found  to  be  engaged.  His  choice 
fell  on  Graham,  the  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans. 

It  being  known,  at  this  time,  that  many  boats  were 
in  preparation,  stores  and  provisions  collected,  and 
an  unusual  number  of  suspicious  characters  in  mo- 
tion on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams, orders  were 
given  to  the  governors  of  the  Mississippi  and  Orleans 
territories,  and  to  the  commander  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  there,  to  he  on  their  guard  against  surprise,  and 
in  constant  readiness  to  resist  any  enterprise  that 
might  be  attempted  ; and  on  the  eighth  of  November, 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  Wilkinson  to  hasten  an 
accommodation  with  the  Spanish  commander  on  the 
Sabine,  and  fail  back  with  his  principal  force  on  the 
hither  bank  of  the  Mississippi ; a measure,  which  we 
have  seen,  he  had  already  anticipated. 

The  report  was,  that  Burr  had  in  contemplation 
three  distinct  objects,  which  might  be  carried  on  jointly 
or  separately,  and  either  first,  as  circumstances  might 
require.  One  of  these  was  the  separation  from  the 
union  of  the  portion  of  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains — another  an  attack  on  Mexico — the  last 
was  provided  as  merely  ostensible:  it  was  the  settle- 
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ment  of  a vast  tract  of  land,  heretofore  granted  to  the 
Baron  de  Bastrop,  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita  river. 
This  was  to  serve  as  the  pretext  of  all  the  preparations 
of  Burr,  an  allurement  for  such  as  really  wished  for  a 
settlement  on  that  stream,  and  a cover  under  which  to 
retreat  on  the  event  of  a final  discomfiture. 

Such  was  the  state  of  information  at  Washington 
City,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  specific 
measures  were  openly  adopted  by  government.  On 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
issued  a proclamation,  announcing  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  warning  such  citizens  as  might  have 
been  led,  without  due  knowledge  or  consideration,  to 
participate  therein,  to  withdraw  and  desist  therefrom, 
and  calling  on  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  be 
vigilant  and  active  in  suppressing  it. 

Orders  were  sent  to  every  important  point  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Balize, 
for  the  employment  of  such  part  of  the  civil  authority, 
as  might  enable  them  to  seize  all  boats  and  stores, 
provided  for  the  enterprise  and  arrest  all  persons  con- 
cerned. A short  time  before  these  orders  were  re- 
ceived in  the  state  of  Ohio,  Graham,  the  president’s 
confidential  agent,  had  been  diligently  employed  in 
tracing  the  conspiracy  and  had  acquired  sufficient  in- 
formation to  apply  for  the  immediate  exertion  of  the 
authority  of  that  state  to  crush  the  combination.  Go- 
vernor Tiffin  and  the  legislature,  with  zeal  and  energy, 
effected  the  seizure  of  all  the  boats,  provisions  and 
other  things  provided,  within  their  reach. 

Thus,  was  the  first  blow  given,  materially  disabling 
the  enterprise  in  the  onset. 

In  Kentucky,  a premature  attempt  to  bring  Burr  to 
justice,  without  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him,  had 
procured  a momentary  impression  in  his  favor;  which 
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gave  him  the  opportunity  of  hastening  his  equipments. 
The  arrival  of  the  president’s  proclamation  and  orders 
and  the  application  of  Graham,  at  last  awakened  the 
authorities  of  the  state  to  the  truth,  and  produced  the 
energy  and  promptitude  of  which  the  neighboring 
state  had  given  the  example.  Under  an  order  of  the 
legislature,  the  militia  was  instantly  ordered  to  differ- 
ent important  points,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
effecting  whatever  could  be  done;  but  a small  number 
of  men,  in  a few  boats,  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  passed 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  river,  with  others  coming  down  that 
stream. 

Porter  had  left  Natchitoches  for  New-Orlcans,  with 
all  the  artifi.  era  and  a company  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  had  been  followed  by  Cushing  with  the  rest  of 
the  forces,  leaving  only  one  company  behind.  Wil- 
kinson, on  his  way  to  New-Orleans,  stopped  at 
Natchez  and  made  application  to  the  executive  of 
the  Mississippi  territory,  for  a detachment  of  five 
hundred  men  of  its  militia,  to  proceed  to  New-Or- 
lea»s,  but  declining  to  communicate  his  motives  in 
making  this  requisition,  was  refused.  From  this 
place,  outlie  fifteenth  of  November,  he  despatched 
Burling,  one  of  his  aids,  to  Mexico,  for  tlie  ostensible 
purpose  of  apprising  the  Viceroy  of  the  danger,  with 
which  his  sovereign’s  dominions  were  menaced;  hut, 
as  the  general  meat  ons  in  his  memoirs,  “on  grounds 
of  public  duty  and  profession'll  enterprise  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  veil  which  concealed  the  topographical 
route  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  military  defences 
which  intervened,  f cling  that  the  equivocal  relation 
of  the  two  countries  justified  the  ruse.'7 

Wilkin* oil  reached  New-Orleans,  towards  the  end 
of  November,  and  in  his  first  communication  to  the 
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president  of  the  United  States,  after  his  arrival,  men- 
tioned, tiiat  among  his  countrymen,  he  had  discov- 
ered characters,  who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished 
for  integrity  and  patriotism,  men  of  talents,  honored 
by  the  confidence  of  government  and  distinguished 
by  marks  of  its  regard,  who,  if  not  connected  with 
the  flagitious  plan  by  active  co-operation,  approved 
it,  and  withheld  timely  and  important  information 

Accounts  of  the  requsi  ion  made  for  a detachment 
of  the  neighboring  territory  and  of  the  refusal  of  its 
executive,  were  soon  received  in  New-Ov leans,  and 
excited  much  surprise.  The  inhabitants  wondered 
that,  after  the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties 
with  the  Spaniards,  the  territory  of  Orleans,  with  a 
reasonable  force  of  regular  troops  and  an  efficient 
militia  well  armed  and  disciplined,  .-hould  r quire 
any  aid  from  the  Mississippi  territory  As  yet, 
Burr’s  plans  were  but  partially  spoken  of  and  dis- 
believed; the  people  had  heard  of  an  apprehen- 
ded insurrection  in  some  of  the  western  states;  but 
the  men  bants,  who  had  frequent  accounts  from  above, 
understood  that  things  were  perfectly  tranquil  there. 
Surprise  was  further  excited  at  the  appearance  of  an 
uncommon  number  of  men,  at  work  on  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, and  on  the.  hearing  of  acontract  for  a sufficient 
Dumber  of  pickets  to  enclose  the  whole  city.  'Phis 
and  other  contracts,  entered  into  since  the  arr’val  of 
Wilkinson,  instead  of  being  offered,  as  was  usual,  to 
any  who  would  engage  in  them  on  the  lowest  terms, 
were  entered  into  secretly  and  as  if  inteuded  to  he 
kept  from  the  public  eye. 

On  the  s<  veuth  of  December,  Wilkinson  despatch- 
ed lieutenant  Swann  of  the  army,  to  Jamaica,  with 
a letter  to  the  officer  commanding  the  naval  force  oil 
that  station,  informing  him  of  Burr’s  plans,  and  that 
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a report  was  afloat  that  the  aid  of  a British  naval 
armament  had  been  either  promised  or  applied  for, 
and  warning  him  and  all  British  military  and  naval 
officers,  that  their  interference  or  any  co-operation  on 
their  part,  would  be  considered  as  highly  injurious 
to  the  United  States,  and  affecting  the  present  amica- 
ble relations  between  the  two  nations.  The  commu- 
nication concluded  with  the  expression  of  a hope, 
that  the  British  government  would  refrain  from  any 
interference  or  co-operation,  and  prevent  any  indi- 
vidual from  affording  aid;  and  the  assurance  that 
the  writer  would,  with  all  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, resist  any  effort  of  a foreign  power  to  favor 
Burr’s  projects. 

On  the  ninth  of  December,  a meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was 
called  at  the  government  house,  where  Claiborne  and 
Wilkinson  attended  to  apprize  them  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  country  was  exposed.  The  first  said 
that  the  object  of  the  preparations  of  the  latter 
was  to  defend  New -Orleans,  again t a numerous  and 
powerful  party,  headed  by  one  of  the  first  characters 
in  the  union.  Wilkinson  spoke  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  navy  with  Bu»r  and  the  ultimate,  des. 
tination  of  the  expedition  for  Mexico,  after  they  had 
plundered  the  hanks,  seized  on  the  shipping,  and 
helped  tiiem-elves  with  every  thing,  which  an  army 
of  seven  thousand  men  might  want. 

It  was  then  proposed  lo  the  meeting,  that  the  ship- 
ping in  the  river  should  he  detained  a d lie  cr  ws 
discharged,  that  t*iey  might  he  emp>  »yed  on  hoard 
of  the  vessels  of  tile  United  Star  s.  This  was  imme- 
diately agreed  to,  ana  a subscription  was  opened  tor 
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extra  bounty  arid  clothing  for  such  sailors,  as  would 
enter  the  public  service,  at.d  within  a shori  space  of 
time,  a considerable  sum  was  raised. 

In  a letter  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
Wilkinson  stated  he  had  offered  to  Hall,  the  district 
judge  of  the  United  States  and  Mathews,  one  of  die 
territoiial  judges,  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  all 
the  testimony  lie  possessed  against  Burr  and  Loll- 
man,  to  the  end  that  the  former  might  be  proclaimed 
for  apprehension  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  latter  committed  to  close  confinement  to  secure  his 
testimony,  nd  prevent  his  correspondence  and  mach- 
inations in  aid  of  Purr’s  plans.  The  first  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  as  “it  would  be  too  late,  as  Burr 
might  he  on  his  way/’  the  second  was  rejected  as 
Bollmau’s  offence  was  bailable  and  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  would  set  him  at  large:  that  after  some  reflec- 
tions judge  Hall  said  “1  believe  it  will  he  best  for 
the  general  to  exercise  Ids  discretion;”  Mathews  did 
not  say  any  thing,  and  as  they  left  Wilkinson,  he 
told  them  he  hoped  they  would  not  hang  him  for 
what  he  would  do,  and  they  both  answered  in  the 
negative. 

On  Sunday,  the  fourteenth,  Dr.  Erick  Bollman, 
was  arrested  by  order  of  Wilkinson  and  hunied  to 
a secret  place  of  confinement,  and  on  the  eve  ing  of 
the  following  day  application  w as  made  on  Ills  behalf, 
for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  Sprrgg,  one  of  the 
territorial  judges,  w ho  declined  acting,  till  he  could 
consult  Mathews,  who  cotdd  not  then  be  found.  On 
the  sixteenth,  the  writ  was  obtaiued  from  the  supe- 
rior court;  but  Bollman  was  in  the  meanwhile,  put 
on  hoard  of  a vessel  and  sent  down  the  river.  On  the 
same  day,  application  was  made  to  W'orkmau,  the 
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judge  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  for  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  in  favor  of  Ogden  and  Swartwout  who  had 
been  arrested  a few  days  before,  by  order  of  'Wilkin- 
son, at  Fort  Adams,  and  were  on  board  of  a bomb 
ketch  of  the  United  States  lying  before  the  city. 
W orkmau  immediately  granted  the  writ  and  called 
on  Claiborne  to  inquire  whether  he  had  assented  to 
Wilkinson’s  proceedings:  Claiborne  replied  he  had 
consented  to  the  arrest  of  Bollm-in,  and  his  mind  was 
not  made  up  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  of  Odgen  and 
Swartwout.  Workman  then  expatiated  on  the  ille- 
gality and  evil  tendency  of  such  measures,  hex  cell- 
ing Claiborne  not  to  permit  them,  but  to  use  his  own 
authority,  as  the  constitutional  guardian  of  bis  fel- 
low-citizens, to  protect  them;  but  lie  w s answered 
that  the  executive  had  no  authority  to  liberate  those 
persons,  and  it  was  for  the  judiciary  to  do  it,  if  iliey 
thought  fit.  Workman  added,  that  he  had  heard 
that  Wilkinson  intended  to  ship  off  his  prisoners, 
and  if  this  was  permitted,  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
Would  prove  nugatory. 

From  the  alarm  and  terror  prevalent  in  the  city, 
the  deputy  sheriff  could  procure  no  boat  to  take  him 
on  hoard  of  the  ketch,  on  the  day  the  writ  issued. 
This  circumstance  was  made  known  early,  on  the 
next  morning  to  Workman,  who,  thereupon,  directed 
the  deputy  sheriff  to  procure  a boat  by  the  oiler  ol  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  for  the  payment  of  w hich 
he  undertook  the  county  would  be  responsible.  The 
writ  was  served  soon  afterwards,  and  returned  at 
five  in  the  evening  by  commodore  Shaw  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  ketch,  lieutenant  Jones: 
Swartwout  had  been  taken  from  the  ketch  before  the 
service  of  the  writ.  Ogden  was  produced  and  dis- 
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charged,  as  his  detention  was  justified  on  the  order  of 
VYTilkinson  only. 

On  the  cghteenth  of  December,  Wilkinson  returned 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  into  ti  e superior  court, 
stating  that,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  he  took  on  himself  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  ar  estof  Erick  Tollman,  charged  with 
misprison  of  treason  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  had  adopted  measures  for  his 
safe  delivery  to  the  government  of  the  United  States: 
that  it  was,  after  several  conversations  with  the 
governor  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  territory,  that 
he  had  haza  ded  this  step  for  the  national  safety, 
menaced  to  its  basis  by  a lawless  band  of  traitors, 
associated  under  Aaron  Burr,  whose  accompli' es 
were  extended  from  ISew-York  to  New-Orleans  : 
that  no  man  held  in  higher  reverence  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  his  country,  and  it  was  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  the  Indy  attributes  of  the  constitution, 
against  the  uplifted  arm  of  violence,  that  he  had 
interposed  the  force  of  arms  in  a moment  of  the 
utmost  peril,  to  seize  upon  Bollman.  as  he  should 
upon  all  others,  without  regard  to  star  ding  or  station , 
against  w hom  any  proof  might  arise  of  a participation 
in  the  lawless  combination. 

This  return  was,  afterwards,  amended,  by  an 
averment  that,  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  writ, 
Bollman  was  not  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

On  the  following  day  Ogden  w as  arrested  a se- 
cond  time  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a troop  of 
cavalry  of  the  militia  of  the  territory,  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  by  whom  Alexander  wras  also 
taken  in  custody;  on  the  application  of  Livingston, 
Workman  issued  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  both 
prisoners. 
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Instead  of  a return,  Wilkinson  sent  a written  inf's, 
sage  to  Workman,  begging  him  to  accept  his  return 
to  the  superior  court,  us  applicable  to  the  two  traitors, 
who  were  the  subjects  of  his  writs.  On  this,  Living- 
ston procured  from  the  court,  a rule  that  Wilkinson 
make  a further  and  more  explicit  return  to  the  writs, 
or  shew  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
against  him. 

Workman  now  called  again  on  Claiborne,  and  re- 
pcated  his  observations  and  recommended,  that  Wil- 
kinson should  he  opposed  by  force  of  arms.  He  stat- 
ed, that  the  violent  measures  of  that  officer  had  pro- 
duced  great  discontent,  alarm  and  agitation  in  the 
public  mind;  and,  unless  such  proceeding  were 
effectually  opposed,  all  confidence  in  government 
would  be  at  an  end.  He  urged  Claiborne  to  revoke 
the  order,  by  which  he  had  placed  the  Orleans  vol- 
unteers under  Wilkinson’s  command,  and  to  call  out 
and  arm  the  rest  of  the  militia  force,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  army  would 
not  oppose  the  civil  power,  when  constitutionally 
brought  forth,  or  that,  if  they  did,  the  governor  might 
soon  have  men  enough  to  render  the  opposition  inef- 
fectual. He  added,  that,  from  the  laudable  conduct 
of  commodore  Shaw  and  lieutenant  Jones,  respecting 
Ogden,  he  not  only  did  not  apprehend  any  resistance 
to  the  civil  authority  from  the  navy,  but  thought  they 
might  be  relied  on.  Similar  representations  were 
made  to  Claiborne  by  Hall  and  Mathews;  but  they 
were  unavailing. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  Wilkinson  made  a second 
return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  stating  that  the 
body  of  neither  of  the  prisoners  was  in  his  pos- 
vol.  ii.  36 
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session  or  control.  On  this,  Livingston  moved  for 
process  of  attachment. 

Workman  now  made  an  official  communication  to 
Claiborne.  He  began  by  observing  that  the  late  ex- 
traordinary events,  which  had  taken  place  within  the 
territory,  had  led  to  a circumstance,  which  authorize  d 
the  renewal,  in  a formal  manner,  of  the  request  he  had 
so  frequently  urged  in  conversation,  that  the  executive 
would  make  use  of  the  constitutional  force  placed 
under  his  command,  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  protect 
his  fellow  citizens  against  the  unexampled  tyranny, 
exercised  over  them. 

He  added,  it  was  notorious  that  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  military  forces  had,  by  his  own  authority, 
arrested  several  citizens  for  civil  ofiences,  and  had 
avowed  on  record,  that  he  had  adopted  measures  to 
send  them  out  of  die  territory,  openly  declaring  his 
determination  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  judiciary, 
by  making  himself  the  only  judge  of  the  guilt  of  the 
persons  he  suspected,  and  asserting  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  as  yet  without  contradiction,  that  his  mea- 
sures were  taken,  after  several  consultations  with  the 
governor. 

He  proceeded  to  state,  that  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
had  been  issued  from  the  court  of  the  county  of  New 
Orleans:  on  one  of  them,  Ogden  had  been  brought  up 
and  discharged,  but  lie  had  been,  however,  again 
arrested,  by  order  of  the  general,  together  with  an 
officer  of  the  court,  who  had  aided  professionally  in 
procuring  his  release.  The  general  had,  in  his  re- 
turn to  a subsequent  writ,  issued  on  his  behalf, 
referred  the  court  to  a return  made  by  him  to  a former 
writ  of  the  superior  court,  and  in  the  further  return 
Which  he  had  been  ordered  to  make,  he  had  declared 
that  neither  of  the  prisoners  was  iu  his  power,  pos- 
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session  or  custody;  but  he  had  not  averred  what 
was  requisite,  in  order  to  exempt  him  from  the  penalty 
of  a contempt  of  court,  that  these  persons  were  not  in 
liis  power,  possession  or  custody,  at  the  time  when 
the  writs  were  served,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
defic  ency,  the  court  had  been  moved  for  au  attach* 
ment. 

The  judge  remarked,  that  although  a common 
case  won  Ul  not  require  the  step  he  was  taking,  yet, 
be  deemed  it  his  duty,  before  any  decisive  measure 
was  pursued  against  a man,  who  had  all  the  regular 
force,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  governors  public  or- 
ders. a great  part  of  that  of  the  territory, at  his  dispo- 
sal, to  ask  whether  the  executive  had  the  ability  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  the  county,  and  if 
be  had,  whether  he  would  deem  it  expedient  to  do  it, 
in  tiie  present  instance,  or  whether  the  allegation  by 
which  he  supported  these  violent  measures  was  well 
founded? 

Not  only  the  conduct  and  power  of  Wilkinson, 
said  the  judge,  hut  various  other  circumstances, 
peculiar  to  our  present  situation,  the  alarm  excited 
in  the  public  mind,  the  description  and  character  of 
a large  part  of  the  population  of  the  country,  might 
render  it  dangerous,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  adopt 
the  measure  usual  in  ord  narv  cases,  of  calling  to  the 
aid  of  the  sheriff,  the  posse  comitatus , unless  it  were 
done  with  the  assurance  of  being  supported  by  the 
governor  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  letter  concluded  by  requesting  a precise  and 
speedy  answer  to  the  preceding  inquiries,  and  an 
assurance  that,  if  certain  of  the  governor's  support, 
the  judge  should  forthwith  punish,  as  the  law  directs, 
the  contempt  offered  to  his  court:  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  governor  not  think  it  practicable  or  proper 
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io  afford  bis  aid,  the  court  and  its  officers  would  no 
longer  remain  exposed  to  the  contempt  or  iusults  of  a 
man,  whom  they  were  un  ble  to  punish  or  resist. 

The  legislature  met  on  the  twelfth  of  January. 
Two  days  after,  general  Adair  arrived  in  the  city, 
from  Tennessee,  and  reported  he  had  left  Burr  at 
Nashville,  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  with 
two  flat  boats,  destined  for  New-Orleans.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  xldair’s  arrival,  the  hotel  at 
which  lie  had  stopped  was  invested  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  undei  lieutenant  colonel  Kingsbury, 
accompanied  by  one  of  Wilkinson’s  aids  Adair  was 
dragged  from  the  dining  t ;ble,  and  conducted  to  head 
quarters,  where  he  was  put  in  confinement.  They 
beat  to  arms  through  the  streets,  the  battalion  of  the 
volunteers  of  Orleans,  and  a part  of  the  regular  troops, 
paraded  through  the  city,  and  W orkman,  Kerr  and 
Bradford  were  arrested  and  confined.  \\  ilkinson 
ordered  the  latter  to  be  released,  and  the  two  former 
were  liberated  on  the  following  day,  on  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  issued  by  the  district  judge  of  the 
United  States.  Adair  was  secreted  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  ship  him  away. 

Accounts  arrived  a few  days  after,  that  Burr  was 
at  Bayou  Pierre,  a little  above  the  city  of  Natchez, 
with  fourteen  boats,  lie  had  been  joined,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland  river  by  a dozen  beats,  that 
had  descended  the  Ohio;  there  were  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  men  with  him  and  lie  had  about  forty 
stand  of  arms. 

Claiborne  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  pass  an  act  for  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  draft  of  a memorial  to 
be  presented  to  congress,  by  the  ti  rritorial  legislature, 
was  introduced  in  its  lower  house;  the  object,  of  it 
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was  to  place  the  conduct  of  Wilkinson  in  its  true 
light,  before  the  national  council.  After  an  animated 
debate,  which  lasted  during  several  days,  the  memo- 
rial was  rejected  by  a majority  of  seven  out  of  twenty- 
one  members. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  advices  were  received  from 
Natchez,  that  on  the  fifteenth,  Claiborne,  colonel  of 
the  m litia  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  had  marched 
at  the  head  of  a large  detach rarnt  towards  the  part  of 
the  river  at  which  Burr  had  stopped;  that  Burr  had 
written  to  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  who  exercised 
the  functions  of  governor,  that  he  was  ready  to  sur- 
render him  elf  to  the  civil  authority;  that  the  secre- 
tary had  met  him,  and  they  had  rode  together  to 
-Natchez,  where  Burr  gave  bond  for  his  appearance 
before  the  territorial  court,  at  its  next  term,  lie, 
however,  left  the  territory,  and  the  governor  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  a reward  of  two  thousand 
dollars  for  his  apprehension. 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  Burling,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Wilkinson  to  Mexico,  returned.  The 
viceroy  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  Wilkinson’s  ruse , 
and  gave  a very  cold  reception  to  his  messenger,  who 
was  strictly  watched,  and  permitted  to  stay  but  a 
short  time  in  the  country. 

Lieutenant  Swann,  who  had  been  sent  to  Jamaica, 
came  back  about  the  same  time.  Admiral  Drake 
observed  to  Wilkinson,  that  from  the  style  and  man- 
ner in  w hich  the  communication  he  had  received  w as 
written,  he  was  at  a loss  how  to  answer  it ; hut  he 
begged  him  to  he  assured  that  British  ships  of  war 
would  never  be  employed  in  any  improper  service, 
and  that  he  should  ever  be  ready  most  cheerfully  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
trusted  and  sincerely  believed  that  the  representation 
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made  to  Wilkinson  whs  totally  groundless,  as  his 
letter  contained  the  only  intelligence  received  on  the 
subject. 

Workman  resigned  his  office,  finding  that  Clai- 
borne paid  no  attention  to  his  communications. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March,  Burr  wa«  arrested 
near  fort  Stoddart,  and  plac  d under  a strong  guard, 
by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  hail. 

Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  who  had  accompanied  Pika 
up  the  Missouri,  now  reached  New-Orleans.  In  his 
report,  dated  the  sixth  of  April,  he  stated  that  the 
Osage  Indians  had  been  left  in  their  village,  about 
the  fifteenth  of  August;  after  which,  Pike’s  party  traced 
the  Osage  river  to  its  source,  and  reached  the  towns 
of  the  Pawnees,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 
These  Indians  had  lately  been  visited  by  a body  of 
armed  Spaniards,  from  Santa  Fe.  The  flag  of  Spain 
was  waving  over  their  council  room.  Pike  induced 
them  to  substitute  that  of  the  United  States  to  it. 
Proceeding  thence,  westward,  the  party  came  to  the 
Arkansas  river,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October.  After  a 
short  hah,  the  lieutenant  was  dctatched,  with  five  men, 
down  the  stream,  o explore  the  country,  and  float 
dow  n to  the  Misissippi.  Pike  and  the  rest  of  the 
party,  sat  out  for  the  source  of  lied  river. 

The  legislature  adjourned  towards  the  end  of  April, 
after  having  passed  several  very  important  acts.  The 
county  courts  were  abolished : a court  was  established 
in  each  parish,  the  judge  of  which  was  ex-officio  judge 
of  probates,  and  acted  as  clerk,  sheriff  and  notary.  It 
having  been  found,  that  annual  sessions  of  the  superior 
court,  out  of  New-Orleans,  were  inconvenient,  semi- 
annual ones  were  directed  to  be  liolden  at  Lafourche, 
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Pointe  Coupee,  Alexandria,  Opelousas  and  Atfakapas. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives was  fixed  at  twenty-five:  six  of  these  were  to 
represent  the  county  of  Orleans;  the  counties  of  Ger- 
man Coast,  Acadie,  Lafourche,  Iberville,  Pointe 
Coupee,  Rapides,  Opelousas  and  Auakapas,  were  to 
send  two  members  each ; and  one  was  to  come  from 
each  of  those  of  Concordia,  Washita  and  Natchitoches* 
The  territory  was  divided  into  nineteen  parishes. 

Wilkinson  sailed  to  Virginia,  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Burr’s  trial,  in 
Richmond. 

On  the  first  of  July,  Pike  reached  Natchitoches. 
We  have  seen,  that  he  had  sent  a small  detachment 
from  his  party  down  the  Arkansas  river,  in  October. 

* From  thence,  he  had  travelled  westwardly,  and 
rambled  throughout  the  rocky  mountains,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  he  reached  a branch 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  he  mistook  lor  one  of 
those  of  Red  river.  He  was  overtaken  by  two  Spanish 
officers  and  one  hundred  men,  sent  by  don  Joachim 
Allencaster,  who  commanded  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
officers,  at  the  head  of  die  Spanish  party,  were  sent  to 
escort  Pike  and  his  party  to  that  city,  from  whence, 
he  was  informed,  they  would  be  conducted,  by  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Red 
river,  which  they  would  descend  to  Natchitoches. 
Although  dubious  of  the  sincerity  of  this  invitation, 
and  believing  he  was  in  a situation  to  defend  himself, 
as  long  as  his  provisions  lasted,  or  till  an  opportunity 
offered  of  escaping  by  night;  yet,  mindful  of  tin*  pacific 
disposition  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  of  his  instructions  in  case  lie  reeonnoitered  a party 
of  Spanish  troops,  lie  determined  on  complying  with 
don  Joachim’s  request. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fc,  he  was  informed  that 
don  Nemesio  de  Salcedo,  the  captain  general  of 
the  interior  provinces  had  given  orders  that  he  should 
be  sent,  with  his  men,  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  in 
the  province  of  Biscay,  the  residence  ol*  the  captain 
general.  He,  accordingly,  left  Santa  Fe,  on  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  and  reached  Chihuahua 
on  the  twentieth  of  April. 

Here,  he  was  compelled  to  open  his  trunk,  in  pre- 
sence of  don  Nemesio  and  an  Irishman,  in  the  service 
of  Spain.  All  his  official  papers,  his  correspondence 
with  Wilkinson,  his  diary,  the  notes  he  had  taken  on 
the  geology,  topography  and  climate  of  the  country, 
and  the  Indian  tribes  he  had  visited,  were  seized  and 
detained.  He  was  supplied  with  money,  guides  and 
an  escort,  and  set  off  for  Natchitoches,  three  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Chihuahua. 

In  a letter,  which  Salcedo  gave  him  for  Wilkinson, 
he  observed,  that  the  latter  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  repeated  representations  made  by  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  marquis  de  Casa 
Calvo,  while  he  was  in  Louisiana,  warning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  from  extending  its  expedi- 
tions into  territories  unequivocally  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  king.  lie  added  that,  the  papers,  taken  from 
Pike,  afforded  evident  and  incontestible  proof  of  his 
being  guilty  of  a direct  violation  of  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  would  have  justified  his 
detention,  and  that  of  every  individual  accompanying 
him,  as  prisoners;  hut  a desire  to  give  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  system  of  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing, subsisting  between  the  two  governments,  and 
a hope  that  such  measures  would  he  taken  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  as  would  prevent  any  ill  con- 
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sequences,  resulting  from  the  moderation  of  those  of 
Spain,  had  induced  him  to  detain,  in  the  archives  of 
the  captainship  general,  all  the  papers  Pike  had 
presented,  and  permit  him  and  his  party  to  return 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Court  of  inquiry  on  Wilkinson's  conduct. — Clark's  state- 
ment.— Legislature. — Civil  Code  — Hostile  appearan- 
ces.— Troops  ordered  to  JVew-Orlcans . — W ilkinson 
sent  to  command  them. — Canal  Carondclet. — James 
Madison. — Great  migration  from  Cuba. — Camp  at 
Terre  aux  Bceufs. — Sickness  among  the  troops.— 
Their  removal  to  the  Mississippi  territory. — Terrible 
mortality. — Clark's  pamphlet - Wilkinson  ordered  to 
Washington  City. — Hampton  takes  the  command. — 

Legislature. — Claiborne' s departure. Robertson. — 

The  Spanish  garrison  driven  from  Baton  Rouge . — 
Skipwith. — Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. — Claiborne's  return. — He  takes  possession 
of  St.  Francisville  and  Baton  Rouge — Parishes  of 
Feliciana , East  Baton  Rouge , St,  Helena  and  St, 
Tammany. — Insurrection  among  the  negroes  — Legis- 
lature.— The  inhabitants  of  the  ter  ritory  authorised  to 
form  a state  constitution. 


A motion  being  made  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1807,  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  the  president  be  requested  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Wilkinson,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  a pensioner  of  Spain,  he,  on  the 
second  of  January,  made  application  for  a court  of 
inquiry,  and  one  was  accordingly  ordered  to  assem- 
ble. 

A short  time  after,  Clark,  the  delegate  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Orleans,  delivered  to  the  house,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  oath,  a statement  of  several  transac- 
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lions,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  within  the 
preceding  twenty  years,  strongly  implicating  Wilkin- 
son’s conduct,  as  a pensioner  of  Spain  and  an  accom- 
plice of  Burr. 

The  second  territorial  legislature  began  its  second 
session,  on  the  eighth  of  January.  The  professional 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  appointed  in  in  181)5,  to 
prepare  a civil  and  criminal  code,  Moreau  Lislet  and 
Brown,  reported  “a  digest  of  the  civil  laws  now  in 
force  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  with  alterations  and 
amendments  adapted  to  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment.” Although  the  Napoleon  code  was  promul- 
gated in  1801,  no  copy  of  it  had  as  yet  reached  Nevv- 
Orleans:  and  the  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  the 
project  of  that  work,  the  arrangement  of  which  they 
adopted,  and  mutatis  mutandis  literally  transcribed 
a considerable  portion  of  it.  Their  conduct  was 
certainly  praiseworthy;  for,  although  the  project  is  ne- 
cessarily much  more  imperfect  than  the  code,  it  was 
far  superior  to  any  thing,  that  any  two  individuals 
could  have  produced,  early  enough,  to  answer  the 
expectations  of  those  who  employed  them.  Their 
labor  would  have  been  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
people,  than  it  has  proved,  if  the  legislature  to  whom 
it  was  submitted,  had  given  it  their  sanction  as  a 
system,  intended  to  stand  by  itself,  and  be  construed 
by  its  own  context,  by  repealing  all  former  laws  on 
matters  acted  upon  in  this  digest. 

Anterior  laws  were  repealed,  so  far  only,  as  they 
were  contrary  to,  or  irreconcileable  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new.  This  would  haye  been  the 
case,  if  it  had  not  been  expressed.  , 

In  practice,  the  work  was  used,  as  an  incomplete 
digest  of  existing  statutes,  which  still  retained  their 
empire;  and  their  exceptions  and  modifications  were 
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held  to  affect  several  clauses,  by  which  former  princi- 
ples were  absolutely  stated.  Thus,  the  people  found  a 
decoy,  in  what  was  held  out  as  a beacon. 

The  Fuero  Viejo,  Fuero  Juezgo,  Partidas,  Recop- 
ilationes,  Leyes  de  las  lndias,  Autos  Accordados  and 
Royal  schedules  remained  parts  of  the  written  law 
of  the  territory,  when  not  repealed  expressly  or  by  a 
necessary  implication. 

Of  these  musty  laws  the  copies  were  extremely  rare ; 
a complete  collection  of  them  was  in  the  hands  of  no 
one,  and  of  very  many  of  them,  not  a single  copy  ex- 
isted in  the  province. 

To  explain  them,  Spanish  commentators  were  con- 
sulted and  the  corpus  juris  cimlis  and  its  own  com- 
mentators were  resorted  to;  and  to  eke  out  any  defi- 
ciency, the  lawyers  who  came  from  France  or  His- 
paniola read  Pothier,  d’Aguesseau,  Dumoulin,  See. 

Courts  of  justice  were  furnished  with  interpreters, 
of  the  French,  Spanish  and  English  languages;  ihese 
translated  trie  evidence  and  the  charge  of  the  court, 
when  necessary,  but  not  the  arguments  of  the  counsel. 
The  case  was  often  opened  in  the  English  language, 
and  then  the  jurymen,  who  did  not  understand  the 
counsel,  were  indulged  with  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
box  into  the  gallery.  The  defence,  being  in  French, 
they  were  recalled  and  the  indulgence  shewn  to  them 
was  enjoyed  by  their  companions,  who  were  strangers 
to  that  language.  All  went  together  into  the  jury 
room;  eacli  contending,  the  argument  he  had  listen- 
ed to  was  conclusive,  and  they  finally  agreed  on  a 
verdict,  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Among  the  most  useful  acts  that  were  passed,  at 
this  session,  was  one  lor  the  establishment  of  a school 
in  each  parish. 

The  court  of  inquiry  on  Wilkinson’s  conduct  did 
not  terminate  its  investigation,  till  the  month  of  June, 
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its  report  was  in  favor  of  the  general,  and  was  ap- 
proved of  hy  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  fall,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  union  assum- 
ed an  aspect,  which  produced  a general  impression, 
that  a rupture  with  Great  Britain  was  neither  improb- 
able nor  distant,  and  the  executive  received  informa- 
tion, that  the  disposable  force  at  Halifax,  was  held 
in  - readiness  to  serve  in  the  West  Indies,  or  take 
possession  of  New-Orleans,  (should  the  forces  of 
the  United  Stales  move  northerly)  and  keep  that 
city  as  an  equivalent  for  what  might  be  lost  in  Can- 
ada. 

Accordingly,  on  the  second  of  November,  the  se- 
cretary of  war  directed  Wilkinson  to  take  measures, 
without  delay,  for  assembling  at  New-Orleans  and  its 
vicinity,  as  large  a portion  of  the  regular  troops,  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  third,  fifth  and 
seventh  regiments,  with  a battalion,  composed  of  four 
companies  of  the  sixth  and  the  companies  of  light 
dragoons,  light  arrillcry  and  riflemen,  raised  in  the 
states  south  of  New- Jersey,  were  destined  to  the  ser- 
vice and  the  general  was  instructed  to  make  arrange- 

o ^ o 

tnents  for  reaching  New-Orleans  in  order  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  that  department,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  make  such  a disposition  of  “them, 
as  would  most  effectually  enable  him  to  defend  the 
country  against  an  invading  foe.  lie  was  authorised, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  call  on  the  executives  of  the 
territories  of  Orleans  and  Mississippi,  for  such  parts  of 
their  militia,  as  might  he  wanted. 

He  embarked  at  Baltimore  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
January,  1809,  and  touched  at  Annapolis,  Norfolk 
and  Charleston  to  accelerate  the  motions  of  the  troops 
in  those  places,  and  sailed  to  Havana,  on  a special 
mission  to  the  captain  general  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
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On  the  ninth  of  February,  congress  passed  an  ret 
authorising  the  president  of  the  United  to  cause  the 
canal  Carondelet  to  be  extended  to  the  Mississippi  and 
deepened  throughout,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  early  and 
safe  passage  to  gun  boats  from  the  river  to  the  lake, 
if  on  a survey  he  should  be  convinced,  that  this  was 
practicable  and  would  conduce  to  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans,  and  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  made  therefor. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  James  Madison  succeeded 
Jefferson,  in  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Wilkinson,  on  his  return  from  Havana,  stopped  at 
Pensacola,  and  reached  New-Orleans  on  the  nineteeth 
of  April. 

The  force  which  he  found  in  that  city  was  a little 
less  than  two  thousand  men,  and  one  third  of  it  was  on 
the  sick  list.  He  spent  some  time  in  in  reconnoitring 
the  country  around,  in  search  of  a spot,  from  which 
the  troops  might  readily  be  brought  into  action,  in  case 
of  an  attack,  and  in  which  they  might,  in  the  mean- 
while, enjoy  as  much  health  and  comfort,  as  the 
climate  would  allow;  his  choice  fell  on  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  eight  miles  below  the  city,  near  the  point  at 
which  the  road  leading  to  the  settlements  of  Terre  aux 
Bceufs  leaves  that  which  runs  along  the  river. 

Between  the  nineteenth  of  3Iayjand  the  eighteenth 
of  July  of  this  year,  thirty-four  vessels  from  the  island 
of  Cuba,  with  5797  individuals,  of  whom  1828  were 
white,  1978  free  blacks  or  colored  persons  and  1991 
slaves.  These  people  had  sought  a refuge,  in  that 
island,  on  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  Hispani- 
ola. 

A large  detachment  was  sent  to  Terre  aux  Boeufs 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  the  rest  of  die 
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troops 'gradually  followed;  on  the  thirteenth,  seven 
hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  had 
assembled. 

They  had  hardly  been  three  weeks  encamped,  when 
the  most  peremptory  order  from  the  department  of 
war,  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  was  received  by 
Wilkinson,  directing  him  immediately  to  embark  his 
whole  force,  leaving  only  sufficient  garrisons  of  old 
troops  at  New-Orleans  and  fort  St.  Philip,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  high  grounds  on  the  rear  of  Fort  Adams 
and  Natchez,  and  by  an  equal  division  of  his  men  form 
an  encampment  at  each  place. 

A difficulty  in  procuring  boats,  and  other  circum- 
stances, did  not  allow  the  troops  to  begin  ascending 
the  river,  before  the  fifteenth  of  September;  their  pro- 
gress lasted  forty-seven  days;  during  which,  out  of 
nine  hundred  and  thity-five  men,  who  embarked,  six 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  sick,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  died. 

Although  the  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  been  favorable  to  Wilkinson,  the 
general  impression,  that  he  had  received  large  sums 
of  money  from  the  Spanish  government  in  Louisiana, 
to  favor  its  views  in  detaching  the  western  people 
from  the  atluntic  states,  was  not  absolutely  effaced. 
Clark  had  published  a statement  of -different  transac- 
tions, in  which  Wilkinson  had  been  concerned,  during 
the  preceding  years,  and  had  annexed  to  it  copies 
of  a number  of  authentic  documents,  from  which  he 
concluded  the  proof  was  irresistible,  that  the  general 
had  been  a pensioner  of  Spain  and  an  accomplice  of 
Burr,  whom  he  had  betrayed,  when  lie  found  his 
plans  could  not  succeed.  Clark’s  publication  excited 
suspicion  in  many  and  caused  conviction  Jin  some. 
The  disasters,  attending  the  lorces  sent  to  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  were  attributed  by  Wilkinson’s  enemies  to  his 
misconduct  and  the  clamor  against  him  became  so 
general,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  the 
seat  of  government.  Wade  Hampton,  who  was  sent 
to  supercede  him,  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops 
on  the  nineteen  of  December. 

The  total  number  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  during  the  last  ten  months  of  this  year, 
never  exceeded  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Out 
of  it.  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  died  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  deserted.  So  that  the  total  loss  was 
nine  hundred  and  thirty,  almost  one  half  of  the  whole. 
The  greatest  sickness  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
When  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  were  on  the 
sick  list. 

The  third  territorial  legislature  held  its  first  session 
on  the  rnV.ih  of  February,  and  adjourned  late  in  March, 
without  having  passed  any  very  important  public  act. 
By  one  of  its  resolutions,  however,  twenty  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a 
college. 

Early  in  May,  Claiborne  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  left  the  territory  on  a visit  to  the  eastern 
states — and  the  executive  functions  devolved  on  the 
secretary,  Thomas  B.  Robertson. 

In  the  summer,  a number  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ba- 
you Sarah,  joined  by  others  from  the  Mississippi 
territory,  took  up  arms,  embodied  themselves  and 
marched  to  the  fort  of  Baton  Rouge.  Delassus,  who 
commanded  it,  having  hut  a handful  of  men,  was 
enable  to  prevent  their  taking  it.  The  people  of  the 
district  sent  delegates  to  a convention,  that  met  at 
St.  Francisville,  declared  their  independence  and 
framed  a constitution.  Fulwar  Skipvvith  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  new  state. 
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By  a census  taken  this  year,  by  the  marshal  of  the 
United  States,  under  an  act  of  congress,  it  appears  that 
the  population  of  the  territory  was  as  follows: 


City  and  suburbs  of  N.  Orleans,  17242) 
Precincts  of  New-Orleans,  7310^ 

Plaquemines, 

St.  Bernard,  - - 

St.  Charles, 

St.  John  Baptist,  ------- 

St.  James, - 

Ascension, - - - 

Assumption,  - 

Lafourche,  - - - 

Iberville,  

Baton  Rouge, 

Pointe  Coupee, 

Concordia, - - - 

Ouachitta,  ---  ----- 

Rapides,  

Catahoula, 

Avoyelles, 

Natchitoches, 

Opelousas, 

Attakapas,  --------- 


24552 

1519 

1020 

3291 

2990 

3955 

2219 

2472 

1995 

2079 

1403 

4539 

2895 

1077 

2200 

1161 

1209 

2870 

5048 

73G9 


7655G 

On  receiving  information  that  the  garrison  of  the 
fort  at  Baton  Rouge  had  been  driven  out,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  issued  a proclamation,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  setting  forth,  that  the  territory 
south  of  the  31st  degree  of  northern  latitude,  east  on 
the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  Rio  Perdido,  of  which  pos- 
session had  not  yet  been  delivered  to  the  United 
States,  had  ever  been  considered  and  claimed  by  them 
vol.  ii.  38 
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as  part  of  the  country  they  had  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  the  30th  April,  1 80*5,  and  their  acquiescence  in  its 
temporary  continuation  under  the  authorities  of  Spain, 
was  not  the  result  of  any  distrust  of  their  title,  as  had 
been  particularly  evinced  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
laws,  but  was  occasioned  by  their  conciliatory  views, 
a confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  re- 
sult of  candid  discussion  and  amicable  negotiations 
with  a friendly  power;  that  a satisfactory  adjustment 
of  existing  dilferences,  too  long  delayed,  without  the 
fault  of  the  United  States,  had  been,  for  some  time, 
entirely  suspended,  by  events  over  which  they  had  no 
control;  and  a crisis  was  now  arrived,  subversive  of 
the  order  of  things  under  the  authority  of  Spain, 
whereby  a failure  of  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  take  the  country  into  their  possession,  might  lead 
to  events  ultimately  contravening  the  views  of  both 
parties;  while  in  the  meantime  the  security  and  tran- 
quility of  their  adjoining  territories  were  endangered, 
and  new  facilities  given  to  the  violation  of  their  reve- 
nue and  commercial  laws,  and  of  those  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  importation  of  slaves:  the  failure  might 
farther  he  considered  as  a dereliction  of  their  title, 
and  an  insensibility  to  the  importance  of  the  stake. 

It  was  urged,  that  the  acts  of  congress,  although  con- 
templating a present  possession  hv  a foreign  prince, 
had  also  had  in  view  an  eventual  one  by  the  United 
States,  and  had  accordingly  been  so  framed,  as  in  that 
case  to  extend  their  operations  thereto. 

The  president  concluded  by  announcing,  that  under 
these  weighty  and  urgent  considerations,  he  had 
deemed  it  right  and  requisite,  that  possession  should 
be  immediately  taken  of  the  said  territory,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  governor  of 
the  territory  of  New-Orlcans  was  accordingly  directed, 
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to  carry  the  views  of  the  United  States  into  complete 
execution,  and  to  exercise  over  that  part  of  the  terri- 
tory the  authority  and  functions,  legally  appertaining 
to  his  office;  the  people  were  charged  10  pay  due  re- 
gard to  him  in  his  oflieiai  character,  to  be  obedient  to 
the  laws,  to  cherish  harmony  and  demean  themselves 
as  peaceful  citizens,  under  assurance  of  protection  in 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  property  and  the  religion 
they  profess. 

Claiborne,  on  his  return  from  the  United  States, 
stopped  at  Natchez,  where  governor  Holmes  furnished 
him  with  a detachment  of  the  militia  of  the  Mississippi 
territory,  which  was  joined  by  a volunteer  troop  of 
horse,  from  the  neighborhood.  They  marched  to  St. 
Francisville,  the  first  town  below  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, where,  on  the  7th  of  December,  without  any 
opposition,  he  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  in 
token  of  his  having  taken  possession  of  the  country,  in 
their  name  and  behalf,  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  sub- 
mitting to  his  authority.  He  announced  this  event  by 
a proclamation,  and  by  subsequent  ones  established, 
in  this  new  part  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  the  parishes 
of  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Helena,  St.  Tam- 
many, Biloxi  and  Pascagoula. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Mobile,  nor  any  part  of  the  country  around  it.  and 
the  Spanish  garrison  of  Fort  Charlotte  was  left  un- 
disturbed ; Claiborne  having  been  especial!)  instructed 
not  to  take  possession,  by  force,  of  any  post  in  which 
the  Spaniards  had  a garrison,  however  small  it  might 
be. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preced- 
ing vear,  Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  the  seat  of 
government:  he  reached  it  towards  the  middle  of 
April.  There  were  then  two  committees  of  the  house 
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of  representatives,  charged  with  enquiries  on  matters 
that  concerned  him,  viz:  the  cause  of  the  great  mor- 
tality among  the  troops  on  the  Mississippi,  during  the 
preceding  year ; his  public  life,  conduct  and  character: 
and  while  the  attention  of  the  house  was  thus  arrested 
on  the  general,  the  executive  deemed  it  proper  to  sus- 
pend any  proceeding  in  regard  to  him.  Congress  ad- 
journed, without  either  of  the  committees  making  a 
report.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  congress,  in  the 
winter,  the  first  committee  made  a report,  which  did 
not  implicate  Wilkinson’s  conduct;  the  other,  without 
an  expression  of  their  opinion,  submitted  to  the  house 
the  whole  evidence  before  them:  without  acting  on  it, 
the  house  directed  it  to  be  laid  before  the  president  ot‘ 
the  United  States. 

Claiborne  came  to  New-Orlcans  early  in  January, 
to  meet  the  third  territorial  legislature,  at  its  second 
session;  but  an  uncontrollable  event  induced  him  to 
prorogue  it  till  the  fourth  Monday  of  that  month. 

The  slaves  of  a plantation,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about 
thirty-six  miles  above  New-Orlcans,  revolted  and 
were  immediately  joined  by  those  of  several  neighbor- 
ing plantations.  They  marched  along  the  river,  to- 
wards the  city,  divided  into  companies,  each  under 
an  officer,  with  beat  of  drums  and  flags  displayed, 
compelling  the  blacks  they  met  to  fall  in  their  rear; 
and  before  they  could  be  checked,  set  fire  to  the 
houses  of  four  or  live  plantations.  Their  exact  num- 
ber was  never  ascertained,  but  asserted  to  be  about 
five  hundred.  The  militia  of  the  parish  and  those 
above  and  below,  were  soon  under  arms;  major  3111- 
ton  came  down  from  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  regular 
force  under  his  orders,  and  general  Hampton,  who 
was  then  in  the  city,  headed  those  in  Fort  St.  Charles 
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and  the  barracks.  The  blacks  were  soon  surrounded 
and  routed:  sixty-six  of  them  were  either  killed  dur- 
ing the  action,  or  hung  on  the  spot,  immediately 
after.  Sixteen  were  sent  to  the  city  for  trial,  and  a 
number  fled  to  the  swamps,  where  they  could  not  be 
pursued:  several  of  these  had  been  dangerously 
wounded,  and  the  corpses  of  others  were  afterwards 
discovered.  The  blacks,  sent  to  New-Orleans,  were 
convicted  and  executed.  Their  heads  were  placed 
on  high  poles,  above  and  below  the  city,  and  along  the 
river  as  far  as  the  plantation  on  which  the  revolt  be- 
gan, and  on  those  on  which  they  had  committed  de- 
vastation. To  insure  tranquility  and  quiet  alarm,  a 
part  of  the  regular  forces  and  the  militia  remained  on 
duty  in  the  neighborhood,  during  a considerable  time. 

The  general  assembly  made  provision  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  part  of  the 
territory  in  the  legislature.  They  erected  two  new 
judicial  districts,  viz:  those  of  Feliciana  and  Cata- 
houla; the  town  of  Vidalia,  in  the  parish  of  Concor- 
dia, opposite  to  the  city  of  Natchez,  was  established; 
a charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  a number 
of  individuals,  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
companies,  for  establishing  two  banks,  the  Planters’ 
bank  and  the  bank  of  Orleans:  these  institutions  ap- 
peared to  be  called  for  by  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  first  had  a 
capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  du- 
ration of  its  charter  was  fifteen  years;  the  capital  of 
the  other  was  live  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its 
charter  had  the  same  duration. 

An  act  was  passed,  granting  to  Livingston  and  Ful- 
ton, the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  privilege  to  build, 
construct,  make,  use,  employ  and  navigate  boats,  ves- 
sels and  water  crafts,  urged  or  propelled  through  the 
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water  by  fire  or  steam,  in  all  the  creeks,  rivers,  bays 
and  waters  whatsoever,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory,  during  eighteen  years  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary 1812. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  official 
information  was  received,  that  congress  had,  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  passed  an  act,  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  territory  to  form  a constitution  and 
state  government,  and  the  admission  of  such  state  into 
the  union. 

Congress  had  not,  as  yet,  determined  that  the  part 
of  the  ceded  territory,  of  which  possession  had  been 
taken  a few  months,  should  be  part  of  the  new  state, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  not  authorized  to  appoint 
members  of  the  convention,  for  framing  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  qualifications  of  the  electors  were  citizenship 
of  the  United  States,  one  year’s  residence  in  the  terri- 
tory and  having  paid  a territorial,  county,  district  or 
parish  tax:  persons  having,  in  other  respects,  the  legal 
qualifications  for  voting  lor  representatives  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  territory,  were  also  authorized  to 
vote. 

The  act  was  silent  as  to  any  qualifications,  with  re- 
gard to  the  members  of  the  convention:  their  number 
was  not  to  exceed  sixty;  the  third  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber was  named  for  their  election,  and  they  were  di- 
rected to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  members  who  were  to  compose  it,  were  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  counties,  districts  and  parishes 
by  the  legislature. 

The  election  was  to  be  held  at  the  same  places  and 
conducted  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  for  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 
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The  convention  was  to  assemble  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans. 

That  body  was  first  to  determine,  by  the  majority 
of  the  whole  number  elected,  whether  it  be  expedi- 
ent or  not,  at  that  time,  to  form  a constitution  or  state 
government,  for  the  people  of  the  territory,  and  if  it  was 
determined  to  be  expedient,  was  to  declare,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  behalf  of  die  people,  that  it  adopted 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  required,  that  the  constitution  to  be  form- 
ed, should  be  republican;  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  contain  die  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  secure  to  the 
citizens  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and 
that  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus , conformably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  oi  the  United  States;  and 
that,  after  the  admission  of  the  new  state  into  the  union, 
the  laws  which  suit  a state  may  pass  and  be  promul- 
gated, and  its  records,  of  every  description,  be  pre- 
served, and  its  legislative  and  judicial  written  proceed- 
ings be  conducted  in  the  language,  in  which  the  law’s, 
the  legislative  and  judicial  w ritten  proceedings  were 
then  published  and  conducted. 

The  convention  was  further  required  to  provide,  by 
an  ordinance  irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  people  of  the  territory  do  agree 
and  declare  that  they  do  forever  disclaim  all  right  or 
title  to  the  waste  or  unappropriated  lands,  lying  w ithin 
the  territory,  and  that  the  same  shall  he  and  remain 
at  the  sole  and  absolute  disposition  of  the  United 
States;  and,  moreover,  that  each  and  every  tract  of 
land  sold  by  congress,  shall  remain  exempt  from  any 
tax  laid  by  the  order,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
state,  county,  township,  parish  or  any  other  purpose 
w hatever,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  res  pec- 
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live  days  of  the  sale  thereof:  further,  that  the  lands 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  without  the 
state,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  be- 
longing to  persons  residing  therein;  and  no  tax  shall 
ever  be  imposed  on  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Congress  agreed  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  neat  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  applied  to  laying  out  and  construct- 
ing public  roads  and  levees,  in  the  state,  as  the  legis- 
lature may  direct. 

The  act  finally  provided,  that  if  the  constitution  or 
form  of  government,  to  be  made,  was  not  disapproved 
by  congress,  at  their  next  session  after  they  received  it, 
the  new  state  should  be  admitted  into  the  union,  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  original  states. 

The  legislature  apportioned  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  among  the  parishes,  and  made 
provision  for  the  expenses  attending  it,  and  adjourned 
in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

In  the  summer,  a court  martial  was  ordered,  for  the 
trial  of  Wilkinson,  to  meet  at  Frederickstown,  and,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  he  was  furnished  with  a copy  of  the 
charges  against  him.  lie  was  accused  of  having  cor- 
ruptly combined  with  the  government  of  Spain,  in 
Louisiana,  for  the  separation  of  the  western  people 
from  the  Atlantic  states;  of  having  corruptly  received 
large  sums  of  money  from  Spain ; of  having  connived 
at  the  designs  of  Burr;  of  having  been  an  accomplice 
in  them:  of  waste  of  public  money;  and  finally,  of 
disobedience  to  orders. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  convention  assem- 
bled at  New-Orleans.  The  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  was  adopted ; a constitution  was  formed, 
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and  received  the  signatures  of  all  the  members  of  the 
convention,  on  the  2:2d  of  January. 

The  preamble  of  this  document,  describes  the  limits 
of  the  new  state,  and  declares  the  erection  of  the  terri- 
tory into  a state,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana. 

The  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  branches;  each  of  which  is  confided  to  a sepa- 
rate body  of  magistracy,  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary;  and  it  is  declared  that  no  person  or  number 
of  persons,  of  any  of  the  magistracies,  shall  exercise 
any  power  confided  to  any  of  the  others. 

The  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a general  as- 
sembly, composed  of  a senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives. 

The  election  is  to  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  of 
July,  in  every  other  year. 

The  qualifications  of  electors  are  the  same,  in  re- 
gard to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  and  re- 
sided one  year  in  the  country,  and  having,  within  the 
last  six  months  paid  a state  tax,  or  being  a purchaser 
of  lands  of  the  United  States,  is  entitled  to  a vote. 

Free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  resided  in 
the  state  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and  during 
the  last  in  the  county  or  district,  and  holding  landed 
property  thereinto  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
are  eligible  as  members  of  the  house  ofi  representa- 
: lives. 

The  number  of  representatives  is  to  he  ascertained 
j and  regulated  liv  the  number  of  qualified  electors;  a 
census  thereof  is  to  he  taken  in  every  fourth  yeai 

The  state  is  divided  into  fourteen  senatorial  hs- 
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tricts,  which  are  forever  to  remain  indivisible,  and 
each  of  which  elects  a senator. 

Each  senator  must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  have  double 
the  time  of  residence  and  value  of  property,  required 
of  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Senators  are  elected  tor  six  years,  one  third  of  them 
going  out  every  second  year. 

In  either  house,  a majority  of  its  members  consti- 
tutes a quorum,  but  a less  number  may  adjourn  and 
compel  attendance. 

Each  is  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of 
its  own  members ; appoints  its  officers ; determines  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings;  may  punish,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a member,  but  not  a 
second  time  for  the  same  offence ; keeps  and  publishes 
a weekly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  enters,  there- 
on, the  yeas  and  nays,  at  the  desire  of  two  members. 

Neither,  during  the  session,  can,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place,  than  that  in  which  they  respec- 
tively sit. 

The  members  of  each  house  receive  a compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  from  the  treasury.  - Except  in 
cases  of  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  they 
are  privileged  from  arrest,  while  sitting  in,  going  to,  or 
returning  from  the  house,  and  for  any  speech  therein, 
cannot  he  questioned  elsewhere.  They  are,  during 
the  period  o(  their  service  and  the  following  year,  in- 
eligible to  any  office  created,  or  the  emoluments  ol 
which  were  increased  during  the  period  for  which 
they  wr-re  elected,  unless  the  office  be  filled  by  the  suf- 
frage^ of  the  people. 

Clergymen,  priests  or  teachers  of  any  religious  per- 
suasion, and  collectors  of  public  taxes,  not  duly  dis- 
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charged,  are  ineligible  as  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

Every  bill  is  to  be  read  three  times,  in  each  of  the 
houses 

Bills  for  raising  a revenue  originate  in  die  house  of 
representatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose  amend- 
ments. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a governor. 

He  must  be,  at  least,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  have 
resided  six  years  in  the  state,  immediately  before  the 
election,  anti  hold,  in  his  own  right,  a landed  estate  ot 
the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the 
tax  list. 

Members  of  congress,  persons  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  and  ministers  of  any  religious 
society,  are  ineligible  as  governor. 

Every  fourth  year  the  electors  of  members  of  the 
legislature  vote  for  a governor,  at  the  time  and  place 
at  which  they  vote  for  the  legislature;  and,  on  the  se- 
cond day  after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  the  members 
of  both  houses  meet  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
choose  a governor  out  of  the  two  individuals  having 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  from  the  people: 
but,  if  more  than  two  have  such  a number,  the  mem- 
bers vote  for  them  in  the  same  manner:  but  if  more 
than  one  individual  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
next  to  the  one  who  had  the  highest,  they  vote  for  one 
of  the  former,  to  he  voted  for  with  the  latter. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  elections,  the  votes  are  taken 
by  ballot. 

The  governor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  of  the  militia,  except  when  the  latter  is 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  but  does  not  act 
personally  in. the  field,  unless  so  advised  bv  the  legisla- 
ture. He  nominates  and  appoints,  with  the  advice  - 
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and  consent  of  the  senate,  judges,  sheriffs  and  all  other 
officers,  created  by  the  constitution,  whose  appoint- 
ment it  does  not  vest  in  other  persons;  he  fills,  pro- 
visionally, all  vacancies  happening  during  the  recess  of 
the  legislature;  he  has  power  to  remit  lines  and  for- 
feitures; except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  he  grants 
reprieves,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate, 
pardons;  in  case  of  treason  he  grants  reprieves  till 
the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  who  alone  may 
pardon. 

He  may  require  information,  in  writing,  from  any 
officer  in  the  executive  department,  on  any  matter  re- 
lating to  their  respective  offices. 

lie  gives,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, information  respecting  the  situation  of  the  state, 
and  recommends  measures  to  their  consideration,  and 
takes  care  that  the  laws  be  executed. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  he  convenes  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  elsewhere 
in  cases  of  danger.  If  the  houses  disagree,  at  the 
time  of  their  adjournment,  he  adjourns  them  to  any 
day  within  four  months. 

lie  visits  the  several  counties,  at  least,  once  in  every 
two  years. 

Every  bill,  after  having  passed  both  houses,  is  sent 
to  the  governor,  who  si  mis  it,  if  lie  approves  of  it ; oth- 
erwise he  returns  it  to  the  house  from  whence  it  came, 
with  his  objections,  where,  after  they  are  entered  oil 
the  journal,  the  hill  is  reconsidered,  and  if  two  thirds 
of  the  members  elected,  vote  for  it.  it  is  sent,  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  and  becomes  a law,  if 
voted  for  there,  by  two  thirds  of  the  members  elected. 

Resolutions,  to  which  both  bouses  made  assent,  are 
sent  to  the  governor  in  the  same  manner  as  bills. 

If  the  governor  do  not  return  a bill  or  resolution 
within  teji  days  after  receiving  it,  his  approbation  is 
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presumed,  unless  the  house,  in  which  it  originated, 
prevents  itsYeturn  by  an  adjournment. 

A secretary  of  state  is  appointed  for  tiie  same  peri- 
od as  the  governor:  he  attests  the  latter’s  official  acts, 
and  is  the  keeper  of  the  archives. 

The  governor's  compensation  cannot  be  increased 
or  diminished  during  the  incumbent’s  period  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts.  The  first  is  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  judges.  It  sits  at  New-Or- 
leans  during  the  months  of  J anuary, February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  November  and  December, 
for  the  eastern  district;  and  at  Opelousas  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  for  the  western.  The  legislature  may 
change  the  place  of  sitting,  in  the  western  circuit,  eve- 
ry fifth  year.  Its  jurisdiction  is  appellate  only,  and 
extends  to  civil  cases,  in  which  the  value  of  the  matter 
in  dispute,  exceeds  three  hundred  dollars. 

Inferior  courts  are  established  by  law. 

The  judges  are  conservators  of  the  peace  through- 
out tire  state;  they  hold  their  offices  during  their  good 
behavior.  They  are  removable  on  impeachment,  and, 
for  any  reasonable  cause,  not  sufficient  for  impeach- 
ment, they  may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  on  the 
address  of  three  fourths  of  each  house  of  the  general 
assembly. 

The  power  of  impeachment  is  vested  in  the  house  of 
representatives  alone.  The  senate  is  the  sole  judge, 
and  conviction  cannot  take  place  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present. 

The  governor  and  all  civil  officers  arc  liable  to  im- 
peachment for  any  misdemeanor  in  office.  The  judg-  " 
ment  extends  only  to  removal  and  disqualification; 
but  is  subject  to  prosecution  in  other  courts. 
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In  case  or  the  governor’s  impeachment,  death,  re- 
signation or  removal,  his  functions  devolve  on  the  pre- 
sident of  the  senate. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  trial  by  jury,  aud  the 
due  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  cases;  ad- 
mission to  bail,  and  the  exclusion  of  cruel  and  unu- 
sual punishment. 

The  clauses,  recommended  by  congress,  were  in- 
serted. 

A mode  for  revising  the  constitution  was  provided. 

Arrangements  were  made,  in  a schedule,  for  the 
march  of  the  state  government,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  territorial,  by  continuing  the  officers  of  the  former, 
until  superseded  by  law. 

Those  who  prepared  the  first  form  of  a constitution, 
submitted  to  the  convention,  took  the  constitution  of 
Kentucky  for  a model:  they  made  several  alterations, 
and  others  were  introduced  by  the  convention. 

One  of  the  principal  was  a provision  for  the  salary 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  whi  li  was  fixed 
at  five  thousand  dollars:  another  was  the  obligation 
imposed  on  the  judges  of  all  courts,  as  often  as  it  may 
be  possible,  in  every  definitive  judgment,  to  refer  to 
the  particular  law,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  judgment 
is  rendered,  and,  in  all  cases,  to  adduce  the  reasons 
on  which  it  is  founded. 
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First  steam  boat  on  the  Mississippi. — Apostolic  adminis- 
tration.— Wilkinsons  acquittal. — Louisiana  admitted 
into  the  Union. — Conditions. — Extension  of  limits. — 
Proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  convention , order- 
ing elections , under  the  authority  of  the  state. — JVar 
declared  against  Great  Britain. — Wilkinson  assumes 
the  command  of  the  seventh  military  district. — First 
session  of  the  first  state  legislature. — Governor  Clai- 
borne.—The  extension  of  limits  assented  to. — Hurri- 
cane.— Second  session  of  the  legislature. — J udicial  sys- 
tem.— Congress  directs  posssession  to  be  taken  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Rio  Perdido. — Wilkinson  drives 
the  Spanish  garrison  from  Fort  Charlotte  at  Mobile. — 
He  is  ordered  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
is  succeeded  by  gen.  Flournoy. — Attack  of  fort  Minims. 
The  Creeks  chastised  at  Tallusatche  and  other  places. 
Embargo. — One  thousand  militia  of  Louisiana  called 
into  the  service  oj  the  U.  S. — Third  session  of  the  le- 
gislature.— The  Indians  further  chastised. — A fur- 
ther i equisition  of  the  militia  — Peace  with  the  Creeks . 
Brig  Orpheus. — Colonel  jXiehols  — His  proclamation. 
He  attempts  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Barrataria 
people  — Attack  on  fort  Boyer  — The  Barrataria  peo- 
ple dispersed. — Committee  of  defence  in  JVcw-Orleans. 
Jackson  marches  to  Pensacola , and  compels  the  gover- 
nor to  remove  garrisons  of  his  army  in  the  forts. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1812,  the  inhabitants  of 
New-Orleans  witnessed  the  approach  of  the  first  ves- 
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sel,  propelled  by  steam,  which  floated  oh  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  New-Orleans,  from  Pittsburg.  The  cap- 
tain stated,  he  had  been  but  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
hours,  actually  on  the  way. 

We  have  seen  that  soon  after  the  cession,  the 
Pope  had  placed  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the 
success  of  Louisian,  under  the  care  of  bishop  Carrol, 
of  Baltimore,  he  now  confided  them  to  the  abhe  Hu- 
bourg,  a French  clergyman,  who  had  resided  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Baltimore,  and  who  came  to  New-Or- 
leans  with  the  appointment  of  Apostolic  Administra- 
tor. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  approved,  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1812,  the  sentence  pronounced 
' by  the  court  martial,  on  the  23d  of  December  preced- 
ing, acquitting  Wilkinson  of  all  the  charges  exhibited 
against  him. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  congress  passed  an 
act  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  as 
a state,  into  the  union;  but  the  act  was  not  to  be  in 
force  till  the  30th  of  the  month,  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  treaty  of  cession.  It  w as  declared  to  be  a con- 
dition of  the  admission  of  the  new  member,  that  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  waters  leading 
into  it,  and  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  should  be  com- 
mon highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  state  as  to  those  of  the  other  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  duty, 
impost  or  toll  therefor,  imposed  by  the  state,  and  that 
this  condition  and  all  others,  stated  in  the  act  of  the 
proceeding  session,  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  to  form  a constitution  &,c.  should  be  consid- 
ered, as  the  fundamental  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  union. 
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A few  days  after,  another  act  was  passed,  for  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  state,  by  annexing  thereto,  the 
country  south  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  the  lakes,  as  far  as  Pearl  river. 

The  legislature  was  required,  in  case  it  assented  to 
this  accession  of  territory,  to  make  provision,  at  its 
next  session,  for  the  representation  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  legislature,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  for  securing  to  them  equal  rights 
with  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  state:  the  law  passed  for  this  purpose,  being  liable 
to  revision,  modification  and  amendments  by  con- 
gress, and,  also,  in  the  modt*,  provided  for  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  but  not  liable  to  change  and 
amendment  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  Wilkinson  was  di- 
rected, by  the  secretary  of  war,  to  return  to  New-Or- 
leans and  resume  his  command. 

Authentic  copies  of  the  late  acts  of  congress  having 
reached  New-Orleans  in  the  beginning  of  June,  Poy- 
dras,  the  president  of  the  late  convention,  in  compli- 
ance with  a provision  of  the  schedule,  annexed  to  the 
constitution,  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  election 
of  a governor  and  members  to  the  legislature. 

General  Wilkinson  reached  New-Orleans  on  the 
8th  of  June. 

Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  on 
the  18th. 

The  senate  and  house  of  reprcsentatives.according 
to  the  constitution,  assembled  on  the  27th,  and  on  the 
following  day,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a governor: 
Claiborne  and  Villen*,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who, 
we  have  seen,  fell  under  the  bayonets  of  a Spanish 
guard,  in  17GJ,  were  the  individuals  who  had  receiv- 
ed the  highest  number  of  votes  from  the  peoplg:  the 
vol.  n.  40 
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former,  who  had  a larger  number  than  the  latter,  was 
chosen. 

The  first  act  of  the  legislature,  was  that  by  which 
the  proposed  extent  of  territory  was  assented  to;  and 
the  next  was  that  providing  for  the  representation  of 
the  new  citizens  of  the  state,  in  its  legislature,  and  the 
extension  to  them  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  parts  of  the  stale.  They  were 
allowed  three  senators  and  six  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

It  was  thought  best  to  postpone  the  establishment 
of  the  judiciary  department,  till  the  new  members  of 
the  legislature  could  be  elected  and  take  their  seats  ^ 
and  after  attending  to  such  matters  as  required  imme- 
diate attention,  the  legislature  adjourned  early  in  Sep- 
tember, to  the  23d  of  November. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  the  country  suffered 
a great  deal  from  a hurricane,  the  ravages  of  which 
exceeded  those  hitherto  known  by  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  buildings  were  blown  down  in  New- 
Orleans,  particularly  a very  large  and  elegant  market 
house. 

At  their  second  session,  a supreme,  district  and  par- 
ish courts  were  organized : the  first  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  judges,  and  Hall,  Mathews  and  Der- 
bignv  were,  accordingly,  appointed.  The  state  was 
divided  into  seven  districts,  in  which  a court  was  to 
be  holden,  in  each  parish,  except  the  first,  by  a district 
judge,  who  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  late  terri- 
torial superior  court.  In  the  first  district  the  court 
was  to  he  holden  in  New-Orlcans  only. 

The  parish  courts  were  continued  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, except  that  of  New-Orleans,  to  which  the  juris- 
diction of  a district  court  was  given. 

The  arms  of  the  United  States  were  unsuccessful 
on  the  northern  frontier,  during  the  year  1812:  gen- 
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eral  Hull  surrendered  his  army  to  the  enemy,  who 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  Michigan  territory. 
General  Van  Ranselaer  was  more  fortunate  at  the 
battle  of  Queenstown,  where  he  drove  off  the  assail- 
ants, with  a considerable  loss,  particularly  that  of 
their  leader  general  Brock. 

The  navy  acquired  much  eclat:  the  British  frigates 
Guerriere,  Macedonian  and  Java,  were  taken  by  cap- 
tains Hull,  Decatur  and  Bain  bridge;  the  sloop  of 
war  Alert,  by  captain  Porter,  and  the  brigs  of  war 
Detroit  and  Caledonia  by  lieutenant  Jones. 

The  United  States  lost  the  brigs  Nautilus  and 
Vixen  and  the  sloop  of  war  the  Wasp. 

On  the  l'2th  of  February,  1813,  congress  authoriz- 
ed the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  occupy  and 
hold  that  part  of  West  Florida,  lying  west  of  the  river 
Perdido,  not  then  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Orders  for  this  purpose  were  sent  to  Wilkin- 
son, who  immediately  took  measures  with  commodore 
Shaw,  and  die  necessary  equipments  being  made,  the 
forces  employed  in  this  service  reached  the  vicinity  of 
fort  Charlotte,  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of 
April,  having  on  their  way  dispossessed  a Spanish 
guard,  on  Dauphin  island,  and  intercepted  a Spanish 
transport,  having  on  board  detachments  of  artillery, 
with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  Don  Gaveta- 
no  Perez,  who  commanded  in  fort  Charlotte,  received 
the  first  information  of  Wilkinson’s  approach  from  his 
drums.  The  place  was  strong  and  well  supplied  with 
artillery,  hut  the  garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  effective  men  only,  and  was  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, as  the  troops  depended  upon  the  town  for 
daily  subsistence.  Don  Gayetano  capitulated  on  the 
thirteenth.  The  garrison  was  sent  to  Pensacola,  but 
the  artillery  of  the  fort  was  retained,  to  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  United  States:  with  part  of  it,  Wilkinson 
established  a small  fortification  on  Mobile  point,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  he  left  colonel 
Constant  in  command  at  fort  Charlotte,  and  returned 
to  New-Orleans,  which  lie  left  a few  days  after,  being 
ordered  to  join  the  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada. 

General  Flournoy,  of  Georgia,  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  forces  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  British  had  sent  emissaries  from  Canada, 
among  the  southern  Indians,  with  a view  to  induce 
them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  frontier  in- 
habitants of  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  territory. 
Those  men  were  successful  among  the  Creeks,  who, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  manifested  their  hostile  tem- 
per by  the  massacre  of  several  individuals  of  their 
own  tribes,  who  were  friendly  to  the  United  Mates. 
This  event  was  not,  however,  followed  by  any  posi- 
tive act  of  hostility  against  the  United  States,  till  tiie 
13th  of  September,  when  they  committed  a sudden, 
unprovoked,  and  during  outrage  against  them. 

Major  Beasley  had  been  sent  to  command  a small 
garrison,  which  it  had  been  deemed  proper  to  put  in 
fort  Mimms,  in  the  Ten  an  settlement  of  the  Miss  s- 
sippi  territory;  a Creek  Indian  came  and  informed 
him,  in  an  apparently  friendly  manner*,  that  he  was 
to  he  attacked  within  two  days:  having  made  his 
communication,  he  departed  and  was  hardly  out  of  . 
sight  wh°n  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  countrymen  came 
in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort.  In  ihe  attempt 
to  shut  the  gate,  Beasley  was  killed:  the  garrison  re- 
venged his  death  by  that  of  all  the  assailants.  This 
first  party  was.  however,  soon  followed  by  a body  of 
about  eight  hundred:  the  garrison  was  overpowered, 
the  fort  taken  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it 
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slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who. 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and 
reached  fort  Stoddard. 

This  misfortune  was  considerably  heightened  by 
the  circumstance  of  a number  of  the  setders  near  the 
fort  having  sent  their  families  there  for  protection:  the 
number  of  white  persons  who  thus  perished  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  garrison  made 
a most  obstinate  defence;  two  hundred  and  fifty  In- 
dians were  killed,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded 
could  not  be  known. 

This  event  broke  up  the  settlement:  its  inhabitants 
sought  the  protection  of  the  white  people,  at  Mobile 
and  forts  Stoddard  and  St.  Stevens. 

A forty-fourth  regiment  of  infantry  had  been  or- 
dered to  be  raided,  and  exclusively  employed  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  \V  est  Florida.  Colonel  G. 
T.  Ross,  to  w hom  the  command  of  it  had  been  given, 
entered  on  the  recruiting  service  early  in  the  month 
of  Octob  r. 

On  the  first  account  of  the  disaster  at  fort  Minims, 
very  large  parties  of  the  militia  of  the  states  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia,  volunteered  their  services,  and 
took  the  field  under  generals  Jackson  and  Floyd,' to 
avenge  their  countrymen  The  first  blow  w as  struck 
on  the  third  of  November,  at  the  Tallusa'che  towns, 
where  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  warriors  were 
killed,  and  eighty-four  women  and  children  made 
prisoners:  the  militia  had  live  men  killed  and  forty - 
one  wounded  A week  after  Jackson,  with  about 
twro  thousand  Tennessee  volunteers,  fell  on  the  Indi- 
ans at  Talledoga  and  defeated  them,  killing  three 
hundred  w arriors:  he  had  only  six  men  killed  and 
eighty  wounded. 
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On  the  eighteenth  a division  of  the  Tennesssee  vol- 
unteer militia,  under  general  White,  d stroyed  the 
towns  of  Little  Oakfulkee,  Geoalga  and  Ilillsbe*:; 
in  an  action  in  which  he  had  not  a man  killed  or 
wounded,  and  he  killed  sixty  Indians  and  made  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners. 

General  Floyd,  with  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  three  hundred  and  fity 
friendly  Indians,  attacked  fifteen  hundred  hostile 
Creeks,  at  Antossee  and  Tallassee  He  burnt  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  houses,  and  killed  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  including  the  kings  of  the  two  towns. 
His  loss  was  seven  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded. 

Congress,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  laid  a 
general  embargo. 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  Flournoy,  by  or- 
der of  the  United  Stages,  m -de  a requisition  of  one 
thousand  men  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  during  six 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  Cla  borne  com- 
plied  with  the  requisition  immediately. 

The  arms  of  the  United  States  were  more  success- 
ful on  the  northern  frontier  during  this  year,  than  in 
the  preceding,  yet  hut  little  advantage  was  obtained. 
The  enemy  made  considerable  havock  on  the  Ches- 
apeake, in  the  towns  of  Hampton,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Georgetown  and  Frederic  ktou. 

The  navy  acquired  much  glory:  the  British  ships 
Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte,  brig  Hunter,  schooners 
Lady  Prevost  and  Chippew**,  and  sloop  Little  Belt, 
were  taken  by  commodore  Perry.  The  brigs  Pea- 
cock and  Boxer  by  captain  Lawrence  and  lieutenant 
Brown,  the  schooners  Dominica  and  Highflyer  by  a 
privateer,  and  captain  Dodgers.  The  United  States 
lostdlie  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  schooners  Viper, 
Asp,  Julia  and  Growler,  aud  brig  Argus. 
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The  legislature  began  its  third  session  on  the  third 
of  January  1814,  but  did  not  pass  any  very  impor- 
tant act. 

General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of  a detachment 
of  the  Mississippi  territory,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
January,  burned  the  town  of  Etchenachaca,  (holy 
ground)  and  routed  the  Indians.  Two  days  after, 
general  Floyd  was  attacked,  on  his  encampment, 
forty-eight  miles  west  of  Catahouchee:  but  the  en- 
emy retreated  after  a severe  contlict.  The  loss  of 
the  general  was  twenty-two  killed  and  twenty-seven 
wounded. 

A decisive  blow  was  at  last  struck  on  the  tw  enty- 
seventh  of  March,  w hen  general  Jackson  attacked 
the  enemy’s  entrenchments,  and,  after  an  action  of 
five  hours,  completely  defeated  them,  killing  seven 
hundred  and  fitly  warriors,  and  taking  two  hundred 
and  fifty  women  and  children.  His  loss  was  twen- 
ty-five killed  and  one  hundred  and  five  wounded. 

Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  repealed  the 
embargo  and  new'  importation  laws. 

In  the  course  of  that  month  the  banks  in  New- 
Orleans  ceased  to  pay  specie  for  their  notes. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Pearson,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  and  seventy 
friendly  Indians,  having  scoured  the  banks  of  the 
Alabama,  made  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  men, 
women  and  children  prisoners. 

Official  accounts  were  received  at  Washington 
city  of  the  fall  of  Bonaparte;  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  consequent  general  pacifica- 
tion in  Europe.  These  events  leaving  to  Great 
Britain  a large  disposable  force,  and  o lie  ring  her 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  war  in  America  a char- 
acter of  new  and  increased  activity  and  extent;  al- 
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though  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  did  not 
know  that  such  would  be  its  application,  nor  what 
particular  point  or  points  would  become  objects 
of  attack,  the  president  deemed  it  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  His  directions  were  accordingly  commu- 
nicated by  the  secretary  of  war  to  Claiborne,  to  or- 
ganize and  hold  in  readiness  a corps  of  one  thous- 
and militia  infantry,  the  quota  of  Louisiana,  also  a re- 
quisition made  on  the  executive  of  the  several  states, 
for  ninety-three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Clai- 
borne lost  no  time  in  carrying  the  views  of  the  gene- 
ral government  into  execution. 

The  Creek  Indians  having  sued  for  peace,  power 
was  given  to  Jackson  to  conclude  it.  This  was 
done  at  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  ninth  of  August. 

This  treaty  strongly  marks  the  temper  of  the 
United  States’  agent,  it  begins  by  stating  that  an 
unprovoked,  inhuman  and  sanguinary  war,  waged  by 
the  hostile  Creek  Indians,  against  the  United  States, 
has  been  repelled,  prosecuted  and  determined  suc- 
cessfully on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  national  justice  and  honorable 
warfare,  and  consideration  is  due  to  the  rectitude 
of  the  procedi ng,  dictated  by  instructions  relating  to 
the  re-establishment  of  peace;  that  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  that  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  numberless  aggravations  had 
been  committed  against  the  peace,  the  property  and 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  Creek  nation  in  amity  with  them,  at  the 
mouth  of  Duck  river,  fort  Mimms  and  elsewhere, 
contrary  to  national  faith,  and  an  ex isti ng  treaty; 
that  the  United  States,  previously  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  outrages,  endeavored  to  secure  future 
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amity  and  concord  between  the  Creek  nation  and 
their  citizens,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of 
former  treaties,  fulfilled  with  punctuality  &nd  good 
faith,  their  engagements  to  the  Creek  nation,  and 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  chiefs 
and  warriors,  disregarding  the  genuine  spirit  of  ex- 
isting treaties,  suffered  themselves  to  be  instigat- 
ed to  violations  of  their  national  honor,  the  res- 
pect due  to  the  part  of  the  nation  faithful  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  by 
impostors,  denominating  themselves  prophets,  and 
by  the  duplicity  and  misrepresentations  of  foreign 
emissaries,  whose  governments  are  at  war,  open  or 
understood,  with  the  United  States. — Wherefore: 

The  United  States  demand  an  equivalent  for  all 
expenses,  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  its  ter- 
mination, by  a cession  of  all  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  Creek  nation,  within  certain  limits,  expressed 
in  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  guaranty  to  the  Creek  nation 
the  integrity  of  the  rest  of  their  territory. 

They  demand,  that  the  Creek  nation  abandon  all 
communication  and  cease  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  any  British  or  Spanish  post,  garrison  or  towrn, 
and  that  they  shall  not  admit  among  them  any  agent 
or  trader,  who  shall  not  have  authority,  to  hold  com- 
mercial or  other  intercourse  with  them,  from  the 
United  States. 

The  United  states  demand  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  right  of  establishing  military  posts  and  trad- 
ing houses,  and  to  open  roads  within  the  territory, 
guarantied  to  the  Creek  nation,  and  a right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  all  its  waters. 

The  United  States  demand  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  all  the  persons  and  property  of  their  citi- 
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zens  and  their  friendly  Indians,  and  promise  to  re- 
store the  prisoners  they  made  in  the  nation,  and  the 
property  of  any  of  its  members. 

The  United  States  demand  the  capture  and  sur- 
render of  all  the  prophets  and  instigators  of  the  war, 
whether  foreigners  or  natives,  who  have  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  or  become 
parties  to  the  treaty,  if  ever  they  shall  be  found 
within  the  territory,  guarantied  by  the  United  States 
to  the  the  nation  by  the  treaty.  » 

The  Creek  nation  being  reduced  to  extreme  want 
and  not  having,  at  present,  the  means  of  subsistance, 
the  United  States,  from  motives  of  humanity,  will 
coi  tinue  to  furnish,  gratuitously,  the  necessaries  of 
life,  until  crops  of  corn  be  considerad  competent  to 
yield  the  nation  a supply,  and  will  establish  trading 
houses  among  them  to  enable  the  nation,  by  indus- 
try and  economy,  to  purchase  clothing. 

The  Creek  nation  acceding  to  these  demands,  it 
is  declared,  that  a permanent  peace  shall  ensue, 
from  the  date  of  the  treaty  forever,  between  the 
Creek  nation  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Creek 
nation  and  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw'  and  Coctaw 
nations. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  the  British  brig 
Orpheus,  brought  several  officers  of  that  nation  to 
the  bay  of  Apalachicola,  with  several  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Their  object  was  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians 
for  obtaining  a number  of  their  warriors  to  join  the 
British  force,  which  was  soon  expected,  and  in- 
tended for  the  attack  of  the  fortification  which 
Wilkinson,  after  he  had  taken  fort  Charlotte,  had 
established  at  Mobile  point,  and  the  possession  of 
which  wras  considered  as  an  object  of  great  irnpor- 
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tance  towards  the  execution  of  ulterior  operations, 
which  were  meditated  against  Louisiana.  These 
officers  easily  succeeded  in  rallying  a number  of 
Indians  around  the  British  standard.  Individuals 
from  almost  all  the  tribes,  who  dwelled  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Choctaws,  joined  the  Creeks:  they 
were  supplied  with  arms  and  drilled. 

Soon  after,  colonel  Nichols  arrived  at  Pensacola. 
He  had  sailed  from  Burmndas  with  a few  companies 
of  infantry,  and  touched  at  the  Havana,  in  expec- 
tation of  obtaining,  from  the  captain  general  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  a few  gun-boats  and  small  vessels, 
with  permission  to  land  his  men  and  some  artillery 
at  Pensacola.  lie  obtained  no  aid:  but  it  is  ima- 
gined the  captain  general  did  not  seriously  object 
to  his  effecting  a landing  at  Pensacola,  as  he  did  so 
without  any  effort  made  by  the  Spanish  officers  there, 
to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  place,  fie  was 
soon  joined  by  the  officers  of  his  nation,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  West  Florida,  accompanied  by  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Indians,  lie  establish- 
ed his  head  quarters  in  the  town,  from  which  he  issu- 
ed, on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  his  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

lie  announced,  .hat  on  them  the  first  call  was  then 
made  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  their  natal  soil,  from 
a faithless  and  weak  government.  To  Spaniards, 
Frenchmen,  Italians  and  Englishmen,  whether  resi- 
dents or  sojourners  in  Louisiana,  application  was 
made  L*r  assistance.  The  colonel  said  he  had  brought 
a fine  train  of  artillery  and  every  thing  requisite, 
was  heading  a large  body  of  Indians,  commanded 
by  British  officers,  and  was  seconded  by  numerous 
British  and  Spanish  fleets.  His  object  was  to  put  an 
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end  to  the  usurpation  of  the  United  States,  and  restore 
the  country  to  its  lawful  owners. 

He  gave  assurances,  that  the  inhabitants  had  no 
need  to  be  alarmed  at  his  approach,  as  the;  good  faith 
and  disinterestedness,  which  Britons  had  manifested 
in  Europe,  would  distinguish  them  in  America.  The 
people  would  be  relieved  from  taxes,  imposed  on  them 
to  support  an  unnatural  war:  their  property,  their 
laws,  their  religion,  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  their 
country,  would  be  guarantied  by  men,  who  suffered  no 
infringement  of  their  own. 

The  Indians,  he  added,  had  pledged  themselves,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  refrain  from  offering  the 
slightest  injury  to  any  but  the  enemies  of  their  Span- 
ish or  British  fathers.  A French,  Spanish  or  Brit- 
ish flag,  hoisted  over  any  house,  would  be  a sure  pro- 
tection, and  no  Indian  would  dare  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  such  a dwelling. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  he 
observed,  they  had  too  long  borne  with  grievous  im- 
positions; the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  had  fallen  on 
their  brave  sons,  lie  advised  them  to  be  imposed  on 
no  longer,  but  cither  to  revenge  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  their  forefathers,  or  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality:  assuring  them,  that,  if  they  complied  with 
his  offers,  whatever  provisions  they  might  send  down 
would  be  paid  in  dollars,  and  the  safety  of  the  persons 
accompanying  them,  as  well  as  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  would  he  guarani ied  to  them. 

He  called  to  their  view,  and  he  trusted  to  their  ab- 
horrence, the  conduct  of  those  factions  which  had 
hurried  them  into  a civil,  unjust  and  unnatural  war,  at 
a time,  when  Great  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve 
in  the  defence  of  her  own  and  the  liberties  of  the 
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world ; when  the  bravest  of  her  sons  were  fighting 
and  bleeding  in  so  sacred  a cause;  when  she  was 
spending  millions  of  her  treasure,  in  endeavoring  to 
put  down  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous 
tyrants,  that  ever  disgraced  the  form  of  man;  when 
groaning  Europe  was  almost  in  her  last  gasp;  when 
Britain  alone  shewed  an  undaunted  from ; w hen  her 
assassins  endeavored  to  stab  her;  from  the  war,  she 
had  turned  on  them,  renovated  from  the  bloody,  but 
successful  struggle;  Europe  was  now  happy  and  free, 
and  she  now  hastened  justly  to  avenge  the  insult.  He 
besought  them  to  shew  they  were  not  collectively  un- 
just, and  leave  the  contemptible  few*  to  shift  for  them- 
selves; to  let  the  slaves  of  the  tyrants  send  an  embassy 
to  the  island  of  Elba?  to  implore  his  aid,  and  let  eve- 
ry honest  American  spurn  them  with  united  con- 
tempt. 

H e asked,  w hether  the  Kentuckians,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  tw  enty-one  years,  could  longer  support  those 
braw  lers  for  liberty,  w ho  called  it  freedom,  w hen  them- 
selves wa  re  free.  He  advised  them  not  to  be  duped 
any  longer  and  accept  of  his  otfers,  assuring  them  w hat 
he  had  promised  he  guarantied  to  them  on  the  sound 
honor  of  a British  ojjiccr. 

In  an  order  of  the  day  for  the  first  colonial  battal- 
ion of  the  royal  corps  of  marines,  colonel  Nichols  in- 
formed them  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  a duty 
of  the  utmost  danger,  and  to  begin  a long  and  tedious 
march  through  wildernesses  and  swamps,  and  their 
enemy,  being  enured  to  the  climate,  had  a great 
advantage  over  them:  but  he  conjured  them  tore- 
member  the  twenty-one  years  of  glory  and  toil  of  their 
country,  and  to  resolve  to  follow’  the  example  of  their 
noble  companions,  who  had  fought  and  shed  their 
blood  in  her  service;  to  be  equally  faithful  and  trust 
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in  their  moral  discipline,  and  the  least  and  most  per- 
fidious of  their  enemies  would  not  long  maintain  him- 
self before  them. 

He  added,  that  a cause,  so  sacred  as  that  which  had 
led  them  to  draw  their  swords  in  Europe,  would  make 
them  unsheath  them  in  America,  and  use  them  with 
equal  credit  and  advantage.  In  Europe  their  arms 
had  not  been  employed  for  the  good  of  their  country 
only,  but  for  that  of  those  who  groaned  in  the  chains 
of  oppression,  and  in  America  they  were  to  have  the 
same  discretion,  and  the  people  they  were  now  to  aid 
and  assist,  groaned  under  robberies  and  murders,  com- 
mitted on  them  by  the  Americans. 

He  said,  the  noble  Spanish  nation  had  grieved  to 
see  her  territories  insulted,  having  been  robbed  and 
despoiled  of  a portion  of  them,  while  overwhelmed 
with  distress  and  held  down  by  chains  a tyrant  had 
loaded  her  with, "while  gloriously  struggling  lor  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  blessings,  true  liberty;  the 
treacherous  Americans,  who  call  themselves  free,  had 
attacked  her,  like  assassins,  while  she  was  fallen;  hut 
the  day  of  retribution  was  fast  approaching;  these 
atrocities  would  excite  horror  in  the  hearts  of  British 
soldiers,  and  would  stimulate  them  to  avenge  the  op- 
pressed. 

He  recommended  to  his  men  to  exhibit  to  the  Indi- 
ans the  most  exact  discipline,  and  he  a pattern  to  those 
children  of  nature;  to  teach  and  instruct  them,  with 
the  utmost  patience,  and  correct  them  when  they  de- 
serve it;  to  respect  their  affections  and  antipathies  and 
never  give  them  a just  cause  of  offence. 

He  concluded  by  reminding  them,  that  sobriety 
above  all  things,  should  he  their  greatest  care:  a sin- 
gle instance  of  drunkenness  might  he  their  ruin,  and 
he  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  no  con- 
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sideration  whatever  should  ever  induce  him  to  forgive 
a drunkard. 

Emissaries  were  sent,  with  copies  of  this  proclama- 
tion, over  the  country,  between  Mobile  river  and  the 
Mississippi. 

On  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  by  the 
British,  most  of  the  privateers,  commissioned  by  the 
colonial  government,  unable  to  find  a shelter  in  the 
W est  India  islands,  resorted  to  lake  Barrataria,  to  the 
west  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  for  supplies  of  water 
and  provisions,  recruiting  the  health  of  their  crews  and 
disposing  of  their  prizes,  which  they  were  unable  to 
do  elsewhere.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period,  during 
which  their  commissions,  from  the  governor  of  Gua- 
daloupe, authorized  them  to  cruize,  these  people  went 
to  Carthagena,  where  they  procured  commissions,  au- 
thorizing the  capture  of  Spanish  vessels:  the  neutrali- 
ty of  the  United  States,  preventing  vessels  thus  cap- 
tured from  being  brought  to  their  ports,  they  were 
brought  to  Barrataria.  Under  that  denomination  was 
included  all  the  coast  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
the  western  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  that  of  the 
river  or  bayou  Lafourche.  Near  the  sea  between  those 
streams  are  the  small,  large  and  larger  lakes  of  Bara- 
taria,  communicating  with  one  another  by  bayous,  the 
numerous  branches  of  which  interlock  each  other. 
A secure  harbor  afforded  a shelter  to  the  vessels  of 
those  people,  who  had  established  near  it  a small  vil- 
large,  in  which  they  met  individuals  from  the  settle- 
ments of  Attakapas  and  Lafourche,  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  New-Orleans,  who,  hav- 
ing but  few  competitors,  purchased  merchandize  on 
advantageous  terms,  and  obtained  good  prices  for  the 
provisions  they  brought.  Besides  privateersman,  the 
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village  was  resorted  to  by  interlope  and  negro  tra- 
ders from  foreign  ports;  and  it  was  reported,  that 
some  of  the  Barataria  people  were  addicted  to  pirat- 
ical pursuits.  The  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality, 
the  fiscal  regulations  and  those  against  the  importation 
of  slaves,  by  the  men  of  Barataria,  though  persisted  in 
for  a number  of  years,  had  not,  till  very  lately,  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  general  or  state  government. 
Commodore  Patterson  had  just  received  orders,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  disperse  those  marauders, 
the  schooner  Carolina  had  been  ordered  to  New- 
Orleans,  for  that  purpose,  and  colonel  Ross,  of  the 
forty-fourth  regiment,  had  been  directed  to  co-operate 
in  this  measure.  These  officers  were  now  making 
preparations  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  August  colonel  Nichols,  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  Lafitte,  the  most  influential  indi- 
vidual at  Barataria,  informing  him  of  his  arrival 
at  Pensacola,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  only 
enemy  Great  Britain  had  in  the  world,  and  called  on 
him  and  his  brave  followers  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  should  have  the  rank  of 
a captain,  and  lands  would  be  allowed  to  them  all, 
according  to  their  respective  ranks  on  a peace  taking 
place. 

An  officer  of  the  marine  corps  was  despatched  with 
this  letter,  and  the  commander  of  the  king's  ships  at 
Pensacola,  wrote  also  to  Lafitte,  referring  him  to 
captain  Lockyer,  of  the  Sophia,  who  was  sent  to 
convey  Nichols’  emissary.  On  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, those  letters  were  delivered  to  a brother  of 
Lafitte,  who  was  absent.  He  amused  his  visitors 
and  encouraged  them  to  hope  he  would  come  into 
their  views,  but  asked  the  delay  of  a fortnight  be- 
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fore  he  made  his  final  determination  known.  He 
instantly  sent  to  a merchant  in  Nevv-Orleans,  the 
letter  he  had  received  and  Nichols’  proclamation, 
with  directions  to  communicate  them  to  Claiborne, 
and  deliver  him  a letter,  in  which  Latitte  offered  his 
services,  and  those  of  his  people,  to  defend  the  part 
of  the  state  he  occupied,  or  be  otherwise  employed 
against  the  enemy;  asking  only  that  a stop  might 
be  put  to  tlie  proscription  of  his  brother,  himself 
and  their  adherents,  by  an  act  of  oblivion.  lie  con- 
cluded with  the  assurance  that,  if  his  request  was 
not  granted,  he  would  forthwith  leave  the  state  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  having  co-operated  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Barrataria. 

Claiborne  called  together  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  militia  and  navy,  and  laid  before  them 
Lafftte’s  letter,  and  the  papers  he  had  received;  they 
recommended,  that  lie  should  not  have  any  inter- 
course, or  enter  into  correspondence  with  any  of 
those  people.  Major  general  Villere  and  Claiborne 
were  the  only  persons,  at  this  meeting,  who  disap- 
proved of  the  recommendation. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  delay,  captain  Lockyer 
came  to  the  place  indicated,  to  receive  Lafftte’s 
final  answer,  but  being  met  by  no  one  he  returned. 

Early  in  this  month,  the  quota  of  the  militia  in  the 
state,  which  had  been  ordered  to  he  held  in  readiness, 
in  consequence  of  a requisition  of  Jackson,  who  had 
succeeded  Flournoy,  in  the  command  of  the  seventh 
military  district,  was  directed  by  Claiborne  to  rendez- 
vous in  New-Orleans,  to  be  organized  and  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Fort  Boyer,  the  fort  ideation  which  Wilkinson,  after 
the  Spanish  garrison  was  driven  out  of  Fort  Charlotte, 
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at  Mobile,  had  erected,  on  a point  of  land  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  Mobile  bay,  was  found  a great 
obstacle  to  the  operations  of  the  British  in  Louisiana, 
and  an  effort  was  made,  in  the  middle  of  September, 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

Commodore  Perry,  with  a flotilla  of  four  vessels  of 
war,  in  which  he  had  brought  Nichols  and  his  troops 
to  Pensacola,  took  on  board  thirteen  hundred  men, 
six  hundred  of  whom  were  Indians;  his  ships  had 
ninety-two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Major  Law- 
rence, who  commanded  the  fort,  had  a garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Perry  landed  a part  of  his  soldiers,  w7ho  erected  a 
battery,  the  guns  of  which  and  those  of  the  ships,  be- 
gan at  once  a tremendous  fire:  but  the  fort  w7as  so 
gallantly  defended  and  his  own  ship  was  so  injured 
that  he  was  obliged  to  set  fire  to  her:  the  other  three 
were  so  absolutely  disabled,  that  the  commodore  took 
the  men  he  had  landed,  on  board,  and  sailed  away, 
having  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-tw7o  men  killed  and 
as  many  wounded. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  expedition  that 
had  been  prepared,  in  New7- Orleans,  by  commodore 
Patterson  and  colonel  Ross,  reached  the  settlement  of 
Barrataria  men ; those  people  had  abandoned  it,  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  the  vessels,  leaving  a quantity 
of  goods,  that  were  saved;  the  houses  were  all  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  return  of  the  British  flotilla,  which  had  been 
repulsed  before  fort  Boyer,  the  British  w ere  permit- 
ted to  garrison  the  forts  at  Pensacola.  Jackson,  who 
was  then  at  Mobile,  determined  on  taking  possession 
of  that  tow  n,  in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  a place 
of  shelter  and  refuge.  lie  accordingly  assembled  at 
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fort  Montgomery,  on  ihe  Alabama  river,  a body  of 
about  four  thousand  men,  composed  of  regulars  and 
militia  from  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
territory,  and,  soon  after,  led  them  towards  Pensacola, 
and  halted  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  on  the  sixth 
of  November. 

Major  Peire,  an  aid  of  Jackson,  was  now  despatch- 
ed with  a communication  to  the  Spanish  governor,  an- 
nouncing to  him,  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  did 
not  approach  with  any  hostile  views  to  Spain,  and  had 
no  object  but  to  deprive  the  British,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war,  of  a place  of  refuge,  in  which  they 
prepared  the  means  of  annoying  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  territory  of  the  United  States.  lie  there- 
fore required,  that  the  governor  should  admit  a garri- 
son out  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  fort  St, 
Michael  and  that  of  the  Barrancas,  till  a sufficient 
Spanish  force,  to  enable  the  colonial  government  of 
Pensacola,  to  support  the  neutrality  of  the  Catholic 
king’s  territory,  should  arrive.  The  major  was  fired 
on,  although  he  approached  alone,  and  bore  a con- 
spicuous white  flag:  he  reconnoitred  the  fort  and 
distinctly  saw  it  occupied  by  British  troops;  the 
Spanish  flag  was  displayed  over  it:  but  information 
was  received  that,  on  the  preceding  dav,  both  the 
Spanish  and  British  flags  had  been  simultaneously 
hoisted. 

Jackson,  on  the  return  of  Peire,  sent  a letter  to  the 
governor,  by  a prisoner,  demanding  an  explanation. 
A Spanish  officer  soon  after  arrived,  with  a letter  from 
the  governor,  containing  assurances  of  his  having  had 
no  participation  in  the  transaction  complained  of,  and 
that  if  the  communication  was  renewed  the  messenger 
would  be  received  with  due  respect.  Peire  went  in 
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accordingly,  at  midnight,  and  on  Jackson’s  proposi- 
tion being  rejected,  declared  that  recourse  would  be 
had  to  arms. 

Accordingly  on  his  return,  on  the  seventh,  three 
thousand  men  were  marched  in  three  columns,  along 
the  beach,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  fort  St.  Michael ; 
but  when  in  sight  of  the  town,  the  artillery  proving  too 
heavy  for  the  sand,  the  middle  column  was  ordered 
to  charge,  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  it  appeared  in 
the  principal  street,  a Spanish  battery,  of  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  was  opened  on  it:  it  was  immediately  carri- 
ed at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  the  loss  of  eleven 
men  killed  or  wounded;  the  Spaniards  had  one  man 
killed  and  six  wounded. 

The  governor  now  made  his  appearance,  with  a 
white  flag  in  his  hand,  and  being  met  by  some  officers, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  declared  his  intention  to  ac- 
cept the  proposition  made  to  him.  Jackson,  on  being 
informed  of  this,  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  intend- 
ant,  who  assured  him  the  town,  arsenals,  forts  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  would  be  surrendered.  On  this,  Jack- 
son  ordered  hostilities  to  cease,  and  his  troops  to 
march  out  of  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  assurances  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  intendant,  the  forts  were  not  surrendered.  « 
Jackson  was  making  preparations  to  storm  fort  St. 
Michael,  when  the  officer  commanding  it,  lowered  his 
flag  and  yielded  the  fortress,  before  a single  blow  was 
struck. 

The  troops  were  marching  towards  fort  St.  Charles, 
of  the  Barrancas,  when  the  British  blew  it  up,  and  re- 
treated to  their  shipping,  with  some  of  their  Indians. 
Those  of  the  latter,  who  did  not  go  on  board,  fled 
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across  the  country ; the  others  were  landed  on  the 
Apalachicola,  and,  immediately  after,  the  vessels  sail- 
ed away. 

The  American  army,  shortly  after,  returned  to  Mo- 
bile. 


Wilkinson. — Eaton. — Latour. — Archives.— Gazettes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


First  session  of  the  second  legislature . — Jackson  arrives 
at  JVciv-Orleans. — British  fleet  off  Pensacola. — Cap- 
ture of  the  flotilla  of  lake  Borgne. — Barataria  men 
join  the  army. — Proceedings  of  the  legislature. — Gen- 
erals Coffee  and  Carroll. — Major  Hinds. — Embargo. 
Affair  of  the  twenty-third  of  December . 

The  second  state  legislature  had  began  its  first  ses- 
sion on  the  tenth  of  November,  1814.  The  following 
extract  from  Claiborne’s  speech,  shows  how  little  foun- 
dation there  was  in  the  rumor,  that  circulated,  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana:  “In  the 
patriotic  ardor,  which  pervades  the  state,  I behold  a 
pledge  of  its  fidelity,  and  devotion  to:  the  American 
union.  This  ardor,  this  American  spirit,  has  been 
tested  by  the  facility  with  which  the  late  requisition, 
for  an  auxiliary  force  of  militia  infantry,  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  by  the  laudable  zeal  with  which  the 
volunteer  cavalry  and  riflemen  have  pressed  forward 
in  their  country’s  cause.  In  meeting  the  requisition,  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  every  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  co-operate;  and  1 have  noticed,  with 
pleasure,  the  promptitude  with  which  most  of  the  re- 
giments furnished  their  contingent.  But,  for  the  valu- 
able services  of  the  cavalry  and  riflemen,  we  are  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  the  distinguished  patriotism  of 
the  citizens  ofFeliciana  and  Attakapas.  You  cannot, 
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gentlemen,  too  highly  appreciate  the  patriotic,  the 
martial  spirit  which  at  present  exists.” 

General  Jackson  reached  Nevv-Orleans  on  the  se- 
cond of  December,  and,  on  the  next  day,  descended 
the  river  to  view  fort  St.  Charles,  at  Plaquemines,  and 
other  works  which  were  projecting  on  the  opposite 
bank.  A committee  of  the  legislature  waited  on  him, 
with  the  copy  of  a resolution  of  that  body,  testifying, 
that  the  great  and  important  services,  lately  rendered 
by  him  and  the  gallant  army,  under  his  command,  en- 
titled them  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Accounts  were  now  received  from  Pensacola,  that 
a very  large  naval  force  of  the  enemy  was  off  that  port, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  Ncw-Orleans  was  the 
object  of  the  attack;  eighty  vessels  were  in  sight,  and 
more  than  double  that  number  were  momentarily 
looked  for.  There  were  vessels  of  all  descriptions  and 
a large  body  of  troops.  Admiral  Cochrane  comman- 
ded the  fleet,  and  his  ship  the  Tonnant,  was  off  the 
port. 

Lieutenant  Jones,  who  commanded  on  lake  Borgne, 
a flotilla  consisting  of  five  gun-boats  and  a schooner, 
was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  disposi- 
tion and  force  of  the  enemy,  and  in  case  they  should 
attempt,  through  this  route,  to  effect  a disembarkation, 
to  retire  to  the  RigoJets,  the  principal  pass  between 
lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  and  there,  with  his 
flotilla,  make  an  obstinate  resistance  and  contend  to 
the  last.  He  remained  off  ship  island  till  the  twelfth, 
when  the  enemy’s  Ibrce  being  much  increased,  he  re- 
tired to  a position  near  the  Malheureux  island,  from 
whence,  on  his  being  attacked,  he  had  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  retreat  to  the  Rigolets,  where 
alone  he  was  instructed  to  make  opposition.  This 
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pass  and  that  of  Chef  Menteur,  unite  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lake,  and  form  a narrow  channel,  on  reaching 
which  the  gun-boats  would  be  enabled  to  present  as 
formidable  an  opposition,  as  could  be  made  to  all  the 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  them,  and  put  at 
defiance  any  effort  that  could  be  made  against  the 
city  through  that  route. 

On  the  thirteenth,  Jones  perceived  the  enemy’s  bar- 
ges approaching  him,  and  immediately  weighed  his 
anchors,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  Rigolets : but 
found  this  absolutely  impracticable.  A strong  wind 
having  blown  for  some  days  to  the  east,  from  the  lake 
to  the  gulf,  had  so  reduced  the  depth  of  water,  that 
the  best  and  deepest  channels  were  insufficient  to  float 
his  little  squadron;  the  oars  were  resorted  to,  but  in 
vain.  Every  thing  that  could  be  spared  was  thrown 
overboard;  but  this  was  also  ineffectual.  At  last,  a 
sudden  tide  brought  a momentary  relief,  lifted  the 
boats  from  the  shoals,  and  Jones  directed  his  course 
to  the  Rigolets,  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  one  o’clock 
on  the  next  morning,  in  the  west  passage  of  the  Mal- 
heureux  island,  and  at  day-break  saw  the  pursuit  had 
been  abandoned. 

There  was,  at  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  some  public 
stores,  which  he  had  sent  the  schooner  Sea  Horse,  to 
bring  off  The  British  barges  made  two  vain  attempts 
to  capture  this  vessel.  Her  commander  deeming  it 
impossible  to  execute  Jones’  orders,  destroyed  the 
stores:  and  seeing  the  enemy  returning  in  great  force, 
blewr  up  the  schooner  and  retreated  by  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  the  enemy’s  bar- 
ges were  seen  approaching  the  gun-boats:  a retreat 
became  impossible;  the  wind  was  entirely  lulled,  a 
perfect  calm  prevailed  and  a strong  current  setting  to 
the  gulf,  rendered  every  effort,  to  reach  the  Rigolets, 
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unavailing,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  fight  as  long  as 
there  remained  the  hope  of  the  least  success.  The 
line  was  formed,  with  springs  on  the  cables.  Forty- 
three  barges,  mounting  as  many  cannon,  with  twelve 
hundred  fine  men,  were  advancing  in  an  extended 
line,  and  came  soon  in  reach;  at  half  after  eleven 
o’clock  they  commenced  to  fire,  and  the  action  imme- 
diately became  general.  Owing  to  a strong  current 
setting  out  to  the  cost,  two  of  the  boats  were  unable  to 
keep  their  anchorage,  and  floated  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  the  line.  The  enemy  advanced 
in  three  divisions;  the  centre  one  bore  down  on  the 
centre  boat,  commanded  by  the  senior  officer,  and 
twice  attempting  to  hoard,  was  twice  repulsed,  with 
an  immense  destruction  of  officers  and  men  and  die 
loss  of  two  boats,  which  were  sunk.  Jones  being  too 
severely  wounded  to  maintain  the  deck,  the  command 
devolved  on  Parker,  who  no  less  valiantly  defended 
his  flag,  till  his  wounds  compelled  him  to  retreat,  and 
the  boat  was  soon  after  carried:  another  boat,  though 
gallantly  defended,  was  soon  after  taken  and  the  guns 
of  both  turned  on  the  others,  which  were  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  loss  on  board  of  the  gun  boats  was 
ten  men  killed  ami  thirty- five  wounded : that  of  the- 
British  not  less  than  three  hundred.  The  Americans 
had  five  boats,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men,  and 
twenty-three  guns.  The  force  of  the  assailants  has 
already  been  stated. 

The  loss  of  the  gun  boats  left  the  enemy  complete 
master  of  the  lakes  to  the  east  of  the  island  on  which 
the  city  of  Ncw-Orleans  stands,  and  gave  him  the  fa- 
cility of  reaching  it  by  any  of  the  waters  running  east- 
erly to  any  of  these  lakes. 

The  crisis  appeared  really  alarming.  The  force  in 
New-Orleans  consisted  only  of  seven  hundred  men  of 
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the  seventh  and  forty- fourth  regiments  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  thousand  state  militia,  besides  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sailors  and  marines.  Three  thousand 
men  of  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  under  general  Carrol, 
and  a body  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  riflemen  of  the 
same  state,  under  general  Coffee,  were  looked  for; 
and  it  was  reported,  a body  of  twenty-five  hundred 
men  from  Kentucky,  under  general  Thomas,  were  on 
their  march;  and  it  was  deemed,  that  after  leaving  a 
sufficient  part  of  the  militia  of  the  state  in  the  different 
parishes  to  keep  the  slaves  in  awe,  three  thousand  men 
might  be  brought  to  the  defence  of  the  city — making, 
with  some  aid  from  the  Mississippi  territory,  a general 
total  of  about  twelve  thousand:  but  the  enemy  was 
much  nearer  to  the  city  than  three-fourths  of  this 
force. 

Although  the  population  of  New-Orleans  was  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  different  nations,  it  was  as  pa- 
triotic as  that  of  any  city  in  the  union.  The  creoles 
were  sincerely  attached  to  liberty  and  the  general  go- 
vernment: they  had  given  a strong  evidence  of  this, 
on  their  admission  into  the  union,  by  the  election 
of  the  governor,  judges,  and  almost  every  other  officer 
sent  to  them  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Spaniards  were  very  small  in  number,  and  a few 
of  them  might  have  been  elated  to  see  the  flag  of  their 
nation  raised  in  the  country,  but  they  Had  no  sympa- 
thetic feeling  for  the  British:  the  individuals  of  that 
nation  who  were  not  naturalised  had  retired  into  the 
interior.  There  were  a few  from  almost  every  other 
European  nation,  but  nothing  was  apprehended  from 
them. 

Claiborne  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  government 
of  his  country,  and  the  legislature  was  prepared  to  call 
forth  and  place  at  Jackson’s  disposal  all  the  resources 
of  the  state. 
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The  disappointment  of  some,  who  had  unsuccess- 
fully struggled  for  ascendency,  had  united  them  in  op- 
position to  Claiborne’s  measures.  There  were  a few 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  considerable  talents  and 
influence  among  them,  many  of  whom  had  scats  in  the 
legislature;  and  hitherto,  when  no  immediate  danger 
seemed  to  threaten,  had  thrown  some  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Claiborne  on  his  attempt  to  bring  a part  of  the 
militia  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  go- 
vernor, who  in  1800  had  joined  Wilkinson  in  the  cry 
of  spies  and  traitors,  was  disposed  to  consider  his  op- 
ponents as  of  that  character. 

Hail,  the  district  judge  of  the  United  States,  bad 
become  obnoxious  to  a few  individuals;  he  bad  been 
from  the  beginning  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  laws  of 
congress,  and  persons  brought  before  him  lor  breaches 
of  the  revenue,  embargo  or  non-importation  laws,  had 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  was  extremely  severe. 
Among  the  papers  of  Lafitte,  which  had  been  lately 
taken  at  Barataria,  had  been  found  letters  of  several 
merchants,  who  had  hitherto  sustained  a good  charac- 
ter, affording  evidence  of  their  being  accomplices  of 
that  man,  and  prosecutions  had  been  instituted  against 
some  of  them.  The  stern  impartiality  of  the  judge 
had  induced  a belief  they  had  much  to  apprehend: 
the  counsel,  whom  they  had  employed,  were  generally 
the  opponents  of  Claiborne. 

The  want  of  an  able  military  chief  was  sensibly 
felt,  and  notwithstanding  any  division  of  sentiment  on 
any  other  subject,  the  inclination  was  universal  to  sup- 
port Jackson,  and  he  had  been  hailed  on  his  arrival  by 
all.  There  were  some,  indeed,  who  conceived  that 
the  crisis  demanded  a general  of  some  experience  in 
ordinary  warfare;  that  one  whose  military  career  had 
begun  with  the  current  year,  and  who  had  never  met 
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with  any  but  an  Indian  force,  was  ill  calculated  to 
meet  the  warlike  enemy  who  threatened : but  all  were 
willing  to  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  to  take  their 
wishes  for  their  opinions,  and  manifested  an  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  him.  All  united  in  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  reliance,  and  every  one  was  ready  to 
give  him  his  support.  His  immediate  and  incessant 
attention  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  care  he 
took  to  visit  every  vulnerable  point,  his  unremitted  vigi- 
lance and  thestrict  discipline  enforced,  soon  convinced 
all  that  he  was  the  man  the  occasion  demanded. 

Unfortunately  he  had  been  surrounded,  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  by  persons  from  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  to  Claiborne,  Hall  and  the  stale  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  become 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana  was  disaffected  and  the  city  full  of 
traitors  and  spies.  It  appears  such  were  his  senti- 
ments as  early  as  the  eighth  of  September;  for  in  a 
letter  of  Claiborne,  which  he  since  published,  the  go- 
vernor joins  in  the  opinion,  and  writes  to  him  “I  think 
with  you  that  our  country  is  full  of  spies  and  traitors.” 
The  governor  was  not  unwilling  to  increase  his  own 
merit,  by  magnifying  the  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount: 
he  therefore  stated  in  his  correspondence  with  Jack- 
son  every  opposition  he  met  with,  and  did  not  fail  to 
represent  every  one,  who  did  not  think  as  he  did,  as  ini- 
mical to  the  country.  Those  who  immediately  sur- 
rounded Jackson  on  his  arrival,  with  a view  to  en- 
hance his  reliance  on  them,  availed  themselves  of  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  increase  his  sense  of  danger. 

Time,  which  is  the  true  test  of  the  soundness  of 
opinions,  lias  shewn  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  de- 
served well  of  their  country  during  the  invasion?  and 
that  not  one  shadow  of  treason  or  disaffection  appeared 
in  them. 
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An  instance,  of  what  is  called  the  machinations  of 
foreigners,  has  been  recorded.  Colonel  Coliel,  a Span- 
ish officer  of  the  garrison  of  Pensacola,  had  an  only 
daughter  married  to  Lacroix,  a wealthy  planter,  and 
was  on  a visit  at  his  farm,  a few  miles  below  the  city: 
in  writing  thence  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Pensacola,  he 
slated  the  weakness  of  the  force  the  British  would 
have  to  encounter  in  Louisiana,  and  expressed  his  be- 
lief of  their  success.  This  letter  was  intercepted  and 
sent  to  Claiborne,  who  submitted  it  to  the  attorney- 
general.  The  latter  thought  there  was  no  room  for 
his  interference,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  time 
of  war,  when  an  invasion  was  apprehended,  the  gover- 
nor might  send  away  any  foreigner  whom  lie  suspect- 
ed of  any  concert  with  the  enemy.  On  this  the  colo- 
nel was  ordered  away,  and  obeyed.  The  communi- 
cation between  New-Orleans  and  Pensacola  was 
open;  there  was  no  British  force  in  the  latter  place, 
and  the  information  conveyed  wras  such  as  might  have 
been  had  from  any  traveller.  The  colonel  acted  per- 
haps indiscreetly,  but  it  is  far  from  being  clear  he  had 
any  hostile  view. 

Jackson  had  Claiborne’s  assurance  that  the  latter 
would  receive  and  obey  his  orders,  and  support  all  his 
measures  for  the  common  defence. 

The  legislature  was  in  session,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  month.  We  have  seen  that  Clai- 
borne, at  the  opening  of  the  session,  had  offered  them 
his  congratulations  on  the  alacrity  with  which  the  call 
of  the  United  States  for  a body  of  militia  had  been  met, 
which,  with  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
is  the  best  refutation  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
urged  against  them,  it  will  shew,  that  in  attachment 
to  the  union,  in  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  in 
liberality  in  furnishing  the  means  of  it,  and  in  minis- 
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tering  to  the  wants  of  their  brave  fellow-citizens  who 
came  clown  to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  foe,  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Louisiana  does  not  sutler  by  a compari- 
son of  its  conduct  with  that  of  any  legislative  body  in 
the  United  States.  The  assertion,  that  any  member  of 
it  entertained  the  silly  opinion,  that  a capitulation,  if 
any  became  necessary,  was  to  be  brought  about  or  ef- 
fected by  the  agency  of  the  houses,  any  more  than  by 
that  of  a court  of  justice,  or  the  city  council  of  New- 
Orleans,  is  absolutely  groundless. 

As  early  as  the  twenty-second  of  November,  Lou- 
aillier,  one  of  the  members  of  die  house  of  representa- 
tives for  the  county  of  Opelousas,  whose  name  will  be 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  the  work,  in  a 
report,  which  he  made  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature to  the  necessity  of  their  making  suitable  pro- 
vision for  die  defence  of  the  country.  “Who,”  it  is 
said  in  this  document,  “has  not  admired  the  patriotic 
ardor  which  was  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the 
works  deemed,  by  the  principal  cities  of  the  union  and 
our  sister  states,  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such 
as  could  be  assailed  by  the  enemy?  The  magistrates, 
the  citizens,  the  officers  of  the  general  government, 
manifested  the  utmost  zeal  to  obtain  the  desired  ob- 
ject— their  safety  and  the  ignominious  retreat  of  the 
enemy  were  the  glorious  result  of  their  ellorts.  How 
does  it  happen  that  such  a noble  example  has  not  been 
followed  in  this  part  of  the  union?  Are  we  so  situated 
as  to  have  no  dangers  to  dread  ? Is  our  population  of 
such  a description  as  to  secure  our  tranquillity?  Shall 
we  always  confine  ourselves  to  addresses  and  procla- 
mations? Are  we  always  to  witness  the  several  depart- 
ments entrusted  with  our  defence,  languishing  in  a 
stale  of  inactivity  hardly  to  be  excused,  even  in  the 
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most  peaceable  times?  No  other  evidence  of  patriot- 
ism is  to  be  found  than  a disposition  to  avoid  every  ex- 
pense, every  fatigue — nothing  as  yet  has  been  perform- 
ed; it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  give  the  neces- 
sary impulse,  but  it  is  only  by  adopting  a course  en- 
tirely opposite  to  that  which  hitherto  has  been  pursued, 
that  we  can  hope  for  success — if  the  legislature  adds 
its  own  indolence  to  that  which  generally  prevails,  we 
can  easily  foresee  that  ere  long,  a capitulation,  similar 
to  that  obtained  by  the  city  of  Alexandria,  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a conduct  so  highly  culpable. 

A considerable  force  is  now  assembled  under  the 
orders  of  general  Jackson,  which  will  speedily  receive 
large  reinforcements  from  the  militia  of  the  western 
states,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  principal  ave- 
nues to  our  capital  are  not  in  a situation  to  insure  its 
preservation;  and  that  unless  we  are  determined  to 
provide  for  its  safety  ourselves,  unless  we  act  with  a 
promptness  and  energy  equal  to  the  torpor  which 
seems  to  have  invaded  the  principal  branches  of  our 
government,  that  force  will  only  be  employed  in  retak- 
ing this  territory,  which  must  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
first  efforts  of  an  invading  foe;  the  legislature  has  been 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a fund  adequate  to  - 
the  expenses  necessary  to  ward  off  the  dangers  by 
which  we  are  threatened — this  is  the  object  which 
must  be  accomplished — little  does  it  matter  whether 
this  or  that  expenditure  ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  ge- 
neral or  by  the  state  government,  let  us  not  hesitate  in 
making  such  as  safety  may  require;  when  this  shall 
have  been  secured,  then  our  claims  to  a reimburse- 
ment will  be  listened  to.” 

On  the  same  day,  lloffignac,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  defence,  presented  a plan,  which  was  di- 
rected to  be  communicated  to  Claiborne,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Jackson. 
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Commodore  Patterson  having,  on  the  seventh  of 
December,  suggested  a plan  of  defence  against  any  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  the 
legislature,  after  having  ordered  it  to  he  laid  before 
Jackson,  directed  the  committee  of  defence  to  ascer- 
tain what  number  of  men,  and  the  quantity  of  ordnance 
and  other  arms,  the  commanding  officers  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  would  require,  that  it  might  be  known 
what  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  state. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand 
dollars,  the  remaining  part  of  twenty  thousand,  which 
Claiborne  had  borrowed  during  the  recess  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  defence  of  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  state,  was  directed  to  be  applied,  under  the  orders 
of  Jackson,  in  procuring  materials  and  workmen 
for  the  completion  of  such  batteries  and  other  fortifi- 
cations as  he  had  directed,  and  a further  sum  of  eleven 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  the  same  object. 

Claiborne  was  at  the  same  time  requested  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  planters  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  and 
the  neighbouring  ones, to  place  immediately  as  manyof 
their  working  hands  as  they  could  spare  at  the  disposal 
of  Jackson,  to  be  employed  on  these  fortifications — a 
requisition  which  was  complied  with  so  generally,  that 
more  hands  were  sent  than  could  be  employed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Patterson  and  Jackson,  Clai- 
borne proposed  to  the  legislature,  on  the  following  day, 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  o {habeas  corpus , in  order 
to  enable  the  commodore  immediately  to  press  hands 
for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  general, 
in  case  the  enemy  landed,  to  apprehend  and  secure 
disaffected  persons. 

Great  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  legislature, 
whether  any  person  arrested  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stales, 
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could  be  relieved  oil  writs  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by 
a state  court  or  judge,  and  they  knew,  from  the 
firmness  and  inflexibility  which  Hall,  the  district 
judge  of  the  United  States,  had  manifested  in  1806, 
that  lie  would  not  consider  himself  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  affording  relief  to  the  meanest  individual, 
in  whose  favor  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  applied 
for,  till  congress  itself  decreed  a suspension  of  it. 
Wilkinson  had  disregarded  the  writs  of  territorial 
judges,  but  had  not  dared  to  disobey  those  of  Hall, 
who  he  knew  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  done  with  im- 
punity. 

Coming  from  every  part  of  the  state,  the  representa- 
tives had  witnessed  the  universal  alacrity  with  which 
Jackson’s  requisitions  for  a quota  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  had  been  complied  with;  they  knew  their  con- 
stituents could  be  depended  on;  they  knew  that 
Jackson,  Claiborne,  and  many  of  the  military,  were 
incessantly  talking  of  sedition,  disaffection  and  trea- 
son; but  better  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, than  those  who  were  vociferating  against  it,  they 
were  conscious,  that  no  state  was  more  free  from  se- 
dition, disaffection  and  treason,  than  their  own;  they 
thought  the  state  should  not  outlaw  her  citizens, 
when  they  were  rushing  to  repel  the  enemy.  They 
dreaded  the  return  of  those  days,  when  Wilkinson 
filled  New-Orleans  with  terror  and  dismay,  arresting 
and  transporting  whom  he  pleased.  They  recollect- 
ed that  in  1806  Jefferson  had  made  application  to 
congress  for  a suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, but  that  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  induce  the  legislature  of 
the  union  to  suspend  it:  that  of  Claiborne,  as 
far  as  it  concerned  Jackson,  was  not  therefore  acted 
on.  The  members  had  determined  not  to  adjourn 
vol.  ii.  44 
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during  the  invasion,  and  thought  they  would  suspend 
the  writ,  when  they  deemed  the  times  required  it,  but 
not  till  then. 

Louaillier,  in  his  report,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  sus- 
pending the  writ,  in  order  to  enable  Patterson  to  im- 
press seamen,  considered  the  measure  as  inexpedient. 
The  committee  thought  the  country  would  be  ill  de- 
fended by  m enforced  into  her  service — that  it  was 
better  to  induce  sailors,  by  the  olTer  of  ample  boun- 
ties, to  repair  on  board  of  the  ships  of  the  United 
States,  than  forcibly  to  drag  them  on  board.  A sum 
of  six  thousand  dollars  was  therefore  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the.  commodore,  to  be  expended  in  boun- 
ties; and  to  remove  the  opportunity  of  seamen  being 
tempted  to  decline  entering  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  hope  of  employment  on  board  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  an  embargo  law  was  passed. 

On  the  requisition  of  Jackson,  Claiborne  issued  a 
proclamation  for  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  state  en 
masse  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  His  call 
was  obeyed  every  where  with  promptness  and  alac- 
rity: they  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  a moment’s  warning. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  Claiborne  sent  a 
message  to  the  legislature,  stating  that  the  time  was 
certainly  inauspicious  for  that  cool  and  mature  delibe- 
ration necessary  to  the  formation  of  good  laws — that 
the  enemy  menaced  the  capital,  and  how  soon  he 
would  effect  his  landing  was  uncertain — every  hand 
should  be  raised  to  repel  him,  and  every  moment  oc- 
cupied in  arranging  and  completing  means  of  defence: 
he  therefore  suggested  the  expediency  of  the  houses 
adjourning  for  twenty  or  twenty-live  days. 

The  house  of  representatives  concurred  with  the 
report  of  their  committee,  who  considered  an  adjourn- 
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ment  at  the  present  crisis  as  inexpedient.  They 
thought  that  it  might  be  highly  dangerous:  accidents 
might  happen,  unforeseen  cases  might  occur,  in  which 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  might  be  necessary. 
Should  this  happen  after  the  adjournment,  and  the 
state  be  thereby  endangered,  the  members  should  in- 
cur the  just  reproaches  of  their  constituents.  Should 
the  houses  adjourn  for  the  proposed  period,  few  mem- 
bers would  have  time  to  leave  the- city,  and  if  they 
did,  their  mileages  would  exceed  their  expenses,  if 
they  continued  their  sitting.  The  committee  there- 
fore recommended,  that  the  members  stay  at  their 
post,  ready,  on  any  emergency,  to  contribute,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus , and 
adjournment  of  the  houses,  were  measures  which 
Jackson  anxiously  desired.  There  was  a great  in- 
clination in  the  members  of  both  houses  to  gratify 
him,  in  every  instance  in  which  they  could  do  it  with 
safety:  in  these  two  only,  they  were  of  opinion  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  adopt  his  views. 

He  now  issued  a general  order,  putting  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  and  its  environs  under  strict  martial 
law,  and  directed  that 

1.  Kvery  individual  entering  the  city,  should  re- 
port himself  to  the  adjutant-general’s  office,  and  on 
failure  be  arrested  and  held  for  examination. 

2.  None  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  city  or 
bayou  St.  John,  without  a passport  from  the  general 
or  some  of  his  staff. 

3.  No  vessel,  boat  or  craft,  should  leave  the  city 
or  bayou  St.  John,  without  such  a passport,  or  that 
of  the  commodore. 

4.  The  lamps  of  the  city  to  be  extinguished  at  nine 
o’clock,  after  which,  every  person  found  in  the  streets 
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or  out  of  liis  usual  place  of  residence,  without  a pass 
or  the  countersign,  to  be  apprehended  as  a spy  and 
held  for  examination. 

The  proclamation  of  martial  law  was4  understood 
in  Louisiana,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  in  the  other  states, 
a solemn  warning  that  the  martial  law  of  the  United 
States  would  be  strictly  enforced.  Martial  law  was 
known  to  be  that  system  of  legitimate  rules  by  which 
the  martial  affairs  of  the  nation  are  regulated.  It 
v.'as  not  imagined  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of 
the  union,  could  add  aught  to  or  change  these  legiti- 
mate rules;  that  he  could  make  martial  law,  any 
more  than  fiscal,  commercial  or  criminal  law'. 

The  collection  of  the  rules  by  which  the  conduct 
of  the  citizens  of  a nation  in  time  of  peace  towards 
all  belligerent  nations  is  regulated,  are  called  the 
laws  of  neutrality. 

W hen  Washington  found  that  the  sympathies  of 
his  fellow-citizens  with  the  Trench  nation,  might 
tempt  some  of  them  to  violate  the  law's  of  neutrality, 
to  the  injury  of  the  British  nation,  with  which  his  was 
at  peace,  lie  issued  a proclamation,  reminding  them  of 
their  obligations  and  warning  them  of  the  conse- 
quences thoseshould  expose  themselves  to,  who  would 
violate  the  law  s of  neutrality.  This  wras  not  an  use- 
less ceremony.  It  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting breaches  of  those  laws.  In  1806,  w hen  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  seemed  likely  to  delude  some  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  into  measures  that 
might  involve  this  country  in  a wrar  with  Spain,  Jef- 
ferson, actuated  by  the  same  motives  of  Washington, 
issued  a proclamation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality.  It 
^vas  not  considered  that  a proclamation  of  martial 
law  could  add  any  thing  to  that  law7,  any  more  than 
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the  proclamation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  add  to  these  laws.  To  enact 
and  to  proclaim  or  impose  a law,  were  thought  dis- 
tinct acts,  the  first  the  province  of  the  legislature,  the 
other  the  exclusive  right  of  the  executive  power. 

That  necessity  justifies  whatever  it  commands, 
was  admitted  as  a principle  to  which  every  law  must 
bend.  That  whatever  measure  became  necessary  to 
the  defence  of  the  country,  might  be  legitimately  en- 
forced, was  admitted,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  at- 
torney-general had  given  out  as  his  opinion  to  Clai- 
borne, that  the  governor  of  a place,  in  time  of  war, 
might  send  out  of  the  country  a person  attempting 
any  thing  which  might  afford  aid  to  the  enemy. 
This  principle  was  known  to  result  from  martial  law, 
which  justifies  whatever  circumstances  require  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  or  to  annoy  the  foe.  It 
Was  known  to  be  independent  of  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  which  was  thought  to  add  nothing  to  the 
authority  of  the  officer  w ho  made  it — to  render  any 
tiling  whatever  lawful  or  unlawful,  that  was  other- 
wise before. 

Such  were  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  general 
government  of  martial  law',  “in  t he  United  States,” 
said  the  secretary  of  war  (Dallas)  in  a communication 
to  Jackson,  of  the  first  of  July,  1815,  “there  exists 
no  authority  to  declare  or  impose  martial  law’,  beyond 
the  positive  sanction  of  the  act  of  congress.  To  main- 
tain the  discipline  and  ensure  the  safety  of  his  camp, 
an  American  commander  possesses  indeed  highly  im- 
portant powers:  but  all  these  are  compatible  with 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  the  independence  of  the 
judicial  authority.” 

A number  of  individuals  who  had  heretofore  join- 
ed, or  been  concerned  with  the  privateers  lately  re- 
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sorting  to  Barataria,  were  deterred  from  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States;  by  the  apprehension 
of  prosecutions.  With  the  view  of  quieting  their 
fears,  the  legislature,  on  the  seventeenth,  entered  into 
resolutions  requesting  Jackson  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure an  amnesty,  in  favour  of  such  of  them  as  should 
enlist  themselves  to  serve  during  the  war,  and  ear- 
nestly recommended  it  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  grant  them  a full  pardon.  The  governor 
was  at  the  same  time  desired  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
on  the  attorney  of  the  United  States,  with  the  leave 
of  the  court,  to  enter  nolle  jirosequis  on  all  prosecu- 
tions against  such  persons  then  under  confinement,  on 
the  above  condition.  This  measure  was  adopted, 
because  it  was  represented  to  the  houses  that  Jackson 
was  anxious  for  it.  A number  of  members  had  strong 
objections  to  it,  deeming  it  improper  to  accept  the 
services  of  persons  of  this  description.  Claiborne 
having  issued  a proclamation,  to  make  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  this  respect  known,  a considera- 
ble number  of  these  people  came  in,  and  were  en- 
rolled. 

The  crisis  obliging  every  one  to  take  up  arms,  to 
quit  their  homes  and  abandon  their  private  affairs,  in 
a manner  that  exposed  many  to  great  inconvenience, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  protest  of 
any  bill  or  note  till  the  expiration  of  four  months,  and 
forbade  during  the  same  period  the  institution  of  any 
suit. 

On  the  nineteenth  general  Carrol,  with  a brigade 
of  the  militia  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  consisting  of 
twenty-live  hundred  men,  arrived,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  lie  was  joined  by  general  Coffee  and  twelve 
hundred  riflemen  from  the  same  state. 

The  legislature,  on  the  motion  of  Louaillicr,  ap- 
pointed a committee,  at  whose  disposal  they  placed 
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a sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  for  the  relief  of  the 
militia  of  the  state,  seafaring  men  and  persons  of  co- 
lour, in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  invite  their  fellow-citizens 
to  make  donations  of  woollen  clothes,  blankets,  and 
such  other  articles  as,  in  case  of  an  attack,  might  be 
useful  to  the  sick. 

At  this  period  the  forces  at  New-Orleans  amounted 
to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men.  Every  in- 
dividual exempted  from  militia  duty,  on  account  of 
age,  had  joined  oue  of  the  companies  of  veterans, 
which  had  been  formed  for  I he  preservation  of  order. 
Every  class  of  society  was  animated  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal:  the  young,  the  old,  women,  children,  all 
breathed  defiance  to  the  enemy,  firmly  disposed  to 
oppose  to  the  utmost  the  threatened  invasion.  There 
were  in  the  city  a very  great  number  of  French  sub- 
jects, who  from  their  national  character  could  not 
have  been  compelled  to  perform  military  duty:  these 
men,  however,  with  hardly  any  exception,  volunteer- 
ed their  services.  The  chevalier  de  Tousac,  the  con- 
sul of  France,  who  had  distinguished  himself  and 
liad  lost  an  arm  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  lamenting  that  the  neu- 
trality of  his  nation  did  not  allow  him  to  lead  his 
countrymen  in  New-Orleans  to  the  field,  encouraged 
them  to  flock  to  Jackson’s  standard.  The  people 
were  preparing  for  battle  as  cheerfully  as  if  for  a 
party  of  pleasure:  the  streets  resounded  with  martial 
airs:  the  several  corps  of  militia  were  constantly  ex- 
ercising, from  morning  to  night:  every  bosom  glowed 
with  the  feelings  of  national  honor:  every  thing  shew- 
ed nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  disaffection, 
disloyalty  or  treason. 

On  the  twenty-first,  major  Villere,  by  order  of  ma- 
jor-general Yillere,  his  father,  sent  a detachment  of 
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(he  third  regiment  of  the  militia,  consisting  of  eight 
men  and  a sergeant,  attended  by  two  miilattoes  and  a 
negro,  to  a village  of  Spanish  fishermen,  on  the  left 
hank  of  bayou  Bienvenu,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  aud 
m.  half  from  its  mouth  on  lake  Borgne.  The  village, 
in  which  from  thirty  to  forty  fishermen  dwelt,  was 
found  deserted  by  them,  with  the  exception  of  a sick 
man.  The  sergeant  sent  out  a few  of  his  men  in  a 
boat,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  of  the  ene- 
my’s shipping  near;  on  the  next  day,  at  day-break, 
another  party  was  sent  out  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
other  parties  were  frequently  out  during  the  day, 
without  discovering  any  vessel  or  craft  approaching. 
Towards  evening,  three  men  arrived  from  Chef  Men- 
ton r,  having  traversed  tin}  lake  without  seeing  any 
enemy. 

A little  after  midnight,  the  sentinel  below  the  vil- 
lage gave  the  alarm:  by  the  last  gleams  of  the  setting 
moon,  five  barges  full  of  men,  with  some  artillery, 
w ere  discovered  ascending  the  bayou.  The  sergeant 
judging,  from  the  smallness  of  his  party,  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  fire,  ordered  them  to  conceal  themselves 
behind  one  of  the  cabins.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
covered and  taken,  except  a man,  who  attempting  to 
escape  through  the  prairies,  lost  his  way,  and  reached 
Chef  Menteur,  after  a ramble  of  three  days. 

The  first  division  of  the  British  army,  composed  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  under  general  Kean,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  bayou  and  the  canal  of  Tillere’s  planta- 
tion; they  surrounded  the  house,  in  which  was  a com- 
pany of  militia,  whom  they  made  prisoners,  and  sur- 
prised major  Villcre,  who,  notwithstanding  several 
pistols  fired  at  him,  effected  his  escape,  and  running 
10  some  distance  below,  crossed  the  river  and  reached 
the  city. 
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Jackson  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
my’s landing  at  two  o’clock,  and  in  half  an  hour  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  with  two  field  pieces,  and  a 
body  of  marines,  were  sent  in  advance.  Generals 
Carrol  and  Coffee,  who  were  encamped  with  the 
force  of  Tennessee  four  miles  above  the  city,  soon 
reached  it,  and  at  four  o’clock  the  Tennessee  rifle- 
men, Mississippi  dragoons  and  Orleans  riflemen  took 
their  stations  two  miles  below  the  city.  The  battal- 
ion of  men  of  colour,  the  forty-fourth  regiment,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  city  militia,  soon  followed;  and  com- 
modore Patterson,  on  board  of  the  United  States’ 
schooner  Carolina,  floated  down  towards  the  enemy. 

Claiborne,  with  two  regiments  of  the  state  militia, 
and  a company  of  horse,  took  a position  in  the  rear  of 
the  city,  on  the  Gentilly  road,  to  oppose  any  force 
that  might  come  from  Chef  Menteur. 

A negro  was  apprehended  on  the  levee,  a few 
miles  from  the  city,  with  a number  of  copies  of  a 
proclamation  by  Admiral  Cochrane  and  general 
Keane,  inviting  the  Louisianians  to  remain  quiet  in 
their  houses,  and  assuring  them,  that  their  property 
would  be  protected,  the  invaders  being  at  war  with 
the  Americans  only.  As  the  army  proceeded,  seve- 
ral copies  of  this  proclamation  were  seen  stuck  up  . 
along  the  road. 

At  seven  o’clock,  the  Carolina  came  to  anchor  on 
the  bank  of  Villere’s  batture,  opposite  to  the  centre 
of  the  enemy’s  encampment,  within  musket  shot. 
Such  was  their  security,  that  taking  this  vessel  for 
a common  craft  plying  on  the.  river,  a number  of 
them  came  to  the  levee  to  examine  her  more  closely. 
She  now  began  so  dreadful  a fire,  that  one  hundred 
of  them  were  killed  before  the  consternation  which 
her  salute  created  subsided.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
vol.  n.  45 
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tempt  was  made  to  annoy  her  with  a fire  of  musket- 
ry; Congreve  rockets  were  resorted  to  with  as  little 
success,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  schooner 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  camp. 

At  this  moment  colonel  Piatt  drove  in  one  of  the 
enemy’s  outposts  from  the  main  road,  opposite  to 
Lacoste’s  plantation. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  seventh  regiment  advanced 
by  heads  of  companies,  to  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  where  it  formed  in  battalion 
before  the  enemy,  with  whom  it  instantly  engaged, 
with  a very  brisk  and  close  fire.  The  forty-fourth 
now  came  up,  and  forming  on  the  left  of  the  seventh, 
commenced  firing.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
put  in  battery  on  the  road,  and  the  marines  drawn 
up  on  the  right,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  en- 
gagement now  became  general  on  both  sides.  The 
front  of  the  British  line  greatly  outflanking  our  line 
on  the  left,  and  the  enemy  seeing  he  could  not  make 
our  troops  give  way,  caused  some  of  his  to  file  off 
on  the  old  levee,  by  a gate  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  river,  with  the  intent  to  turn  our  right  flank.  The 
forty-fourth  had  already  been  obliged  to  oblique  on 
the  left,  in  order  to  avoid  beingflanked,  when  tw  o bat- 
talions of  the  state  militia  and  a few  Indians  advanc- 
ed. The  enemy’s  column  silently  approached  in  the 
dark,  to  turn  the  troops  of  the  line,  fell  suddenly 
almost  within  pistol  shot  of  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  battalions  ot  militia,  and  instantly  commenced  a 
brisk  fire.  One  of  these  battalions,  forming  the 
centre,  advanced  in  a close  column  and  displayed 
under  the  enemy’s  fire,  which  was  then  kept  up  by 
his  whole  front.  Already  had  the  enemy  been 
forced  to  give  way,  and  our  troops  continued  to  ad- 
vance, keeping  up  a brisk  fire,  when  he  began  to 
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retreat,  favoured  by  darkness,  now  increased  by  a 
fog  and  by  the  smoke,  which  a light  breeze  blew  in 
the  faces  of  our  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  Coffee’s  division  had  advanced, 
in  order  to  fall  on  the  enemy’s  rear,  followed  by  a 
company  of  riflemen  of  the  state  militia:  this  com- 
pany, after  having  penetrated  into  the  very  camp  of 
the  enemy  and  made  several  prisoners,  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  right,  following  the  movements  of  Cof- 
fee, but  unfortunately  part  of  them,  through  a mis- 
take occasioned  by  the  darkness,  fell  among  a corps 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  British,  who  were  moving 
on  rapidly  towards  the  camp,  mistaking  them  for 
part  of  Coffee’s  division,  and  were  made  prisoners. 
Coffee  soon  took  a position  in  front  of  the  old  levee, 
where  he  continued  a destructive  fire. 

At  half  past  nine,  the  enemy  fell  back  to  his  camp, 
where  all  the  troops  passed  the  night  under  arms 
and  without  fire. 

Jackson,  finding  that  darkness  rendered  it  use- 
less to  continue  the  pursuit,  led  back  his  troops  to 
their  former  position. 

At  about  half  after  eleven,  a firing  of  musketry 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Jumonville’s  planta- 
tion, that  contiguous  to  and  belowr  Villere’s. 

A detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of 
the  state  drafted  militia,  had  been  stationed  at  the 
English  Turn,  under  general  Morgan.  On  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  these  men 
insisted  on  being  instantly  led  to  oppose  him.  Mor- 
gan, being  without  orders  from  Jackson,  on  this  head 
declined  gratifying  them.  But  when  the  fire  from 
the  Carolina,  and  the  subsequent  discharges  ot  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  on  shore,  announced  that  the 
conflict  was  commenced,  the  entreaties  of  the  offi- 
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cers  and  men  of  this  detachment  became  so  pressing, 
that  Morgan  could  no  longer  resist  them.  He  had 
reached,  at  the  head  of  them,  the  spot  at  which  the 
road  that  leads  to  Terre  aux  beufs  leaves  that  which 
runs  along  the  levee,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
action,  and  continued  to  advance*  preceded  by  two 
pickets,  the  one  on  the  high  road,  the  other  in  the 
fields,  near  the  woods.  The  former,  as  it  approach- 
ed the  bridge  of  Jumonvilie’s  plantation,  exchanged 
afire  with  some  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  who  instant- 
ly fell  back  behind  the  canal.  Darkness  preventing 
Morgan  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  enemy  near  him, 
or  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  he  took 
a position  in  a neighboring  field,  to  avoid  an  am- 
bush. In  a council,  to  which  he  called  all  his  offi- 
cers, it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  remain,  and  the 
detachment  moved  back  a little  before  day-light. 

The  enemy,  who  had  received  a reinforcement 
during  the  action,  had  a force  of  very  near  five  thou- 
sand men:  that  which  opposed  him,  was  not  much 
above  two  thousand.  His  loss  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred: Jackson  had  twenty-four  men  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  wounded,  and  seventy-five  made 
prisoners. 

During  the  night,  whilst  anxiety  kept  the  mind  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans,  wffio  had  remained 
in  the  city,  in  painful  suspense,  on  their  impending 
fate,  an  unfortunate  occurrence  excited  much  alarm 
among  them.  A report  was  spread  that  Jackson, 
before  his  departure,  had  taken  measures  and  given 
positive  orders  for  blowing  up  the  magazine  and 
setting  fire  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  case  the 
British  succeeded  in  forcing  his  ranks.  His  con- 
duct, in  this  respect,  was  considered  by  some,  as 
an  evidence  of  his  deeming  his  defeat  a probable 
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event.  The  old  inhabitants,  who  had  great  confi- 
dence in  the  natural  obstacles,  which  the  situation 
of  the  capital  presents  to  an  invading  foe,  and  which 
they  thought  insurmountable,  if  proper  attention 
was  bestowed,  concluded  that  it  had  been  neglect- 
ed: they  lamented  that  the  protection  of  the  city 
had  been  confided  to  an  utter  stranger  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  its  environs,  and  while  frequent  explo- 
sions of  musketry  and  artillery  reminded  them  that 
their  sons  were  facing  w arlike  soldiers,  they  grieved 
that  the  commander  was  an  officer,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  had  hardly  ever  met  any  but 
an  Indian  enemy,  and  whose  inexperience  appeared 
demonstrated  by  the  rash  step  attributed  to  him. 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  report  w^as  sought  to  be 
ascertained,  by  an  application  to  the  officer  left  in 
command  at  the  city,  who  declined  to  admit  or  de- 
ny that  the  steps  had  been  taken,  or  the  order  given. 

A circumstance  tended  to  present  the  conflagra- 
tion of  New-Orleans  as  a more  distressing  event 
than  that  of  Moscow.  The  burning  of  the  houses 
of  several  planters,  above  the  city,  in  1811,  w as  re- 
membered, and  apprehension  had  been  entertained, 
that  British  emissaries  would  be  ready,  a short  time 
before  the  main  attack,  to  induce  the  slaves  towards 
Baton  Rouge  or  Donaldsonville,  to  begin  the  con- 
flagration of  their  owners’  houses,  and  march  to- 
wards the  city,  spreading  terror,  dismay,  fire  and 
slaughter;  and  a dread  prevailed,  that  Jackson's 
firing  of  the  city  would  be  taken  by  them  for 
the  signal  at  which  they  were  to  begin  the  havock — 
even  in  case  the  apprehensions  from  British  emissa- 
ries were  groundless.  The  idea  of  thus  finding 
themselves,  with  their  w ives,  children  and  old  men, 
driven  by  the  flames  of  their  houses  towards  a black 
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enemy,  bringing  down  devastation,  harrowed  up 
the  ininds  of  the  inhabitants. 

Persons,  however,  who  hourly  came  up  from  the 
field  of  battle,  brought  from  time  to  time,  such  in- 
formation as  gradually  dispelled  these  alarms,  and 
in  the  morning  a sense  of  present  safety  inspired 
quite  different  sensations,  and  the  accounts  which 
were  received  of  Jackson’s  cold,  intrepid  and  sol- 
dierlike behaviour,  excited  universal  confidence. 
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Jackson  establishes  a line  of  defence. — Morgan 
crosses  the  river  with  his  detachment. — Destruc- 
tion of  the  Carolina . — Action  of  the  28th  of  De- 
cember.— The  legislature  prevented  from  sitting . 
— Affair  of  New  Year's  day. — Both  armies  rein- 
forced.— Battle  of  the  Eighth  of  January. — Bri- 
tish operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.— Suspension  of  hostilities. — Armistice. — 
Bombardment  of  Fort  St.  Phillip. — Retreat  of 
the  British  army . 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Jackson  ordered  his  small  army  to  encamp 
on  the  left  bank  of  Rodriguez's  canal,  about  two 
miles  below  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  the  Missis- 
sippi mounted  riflemen  and  Feliciana  dragoons  near 
it,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  canal 
was  deepened  and  widened,  and  a strong  wall  form- 
ed in  front  of  it,  with  the  earth  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally thrown  out.  The  levee  was  broken,  about 
one  hundred  yards  below,  and  a broad  stream  of 
water  passed  rapidly  over  the  plain,  to  the 
depth  of  about  thirty  inches,  which  prevented  the 
approach  of  troops  on  foot. 

Embrasures  were  formed  in  the  wall,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  placed  so  as  to  rake  the  road 
which  runs  along  the  levee. 
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Morgan  was  now  directed  to  send  a strong  de- 
tachment from  the  English  Turn,  who  advanced  as 
near  as  they  could  towards  the  enemy’s  camp,  and 
destroyed  the  levee,  so  as  to  let  in  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi,  whereby  the  British  army  was  completely 
insulated,  and  its  march  above  and  below  obstructed. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  Jackson,  fearing  for  the  situa- 
tion of  Morgan,  who,  as  the  British  occupied  the  in- 
termediate space,  was  entirely  detached  from  his 
camp,  ordered  him  to  abandon  his  position,  carry  off 
such  of  the  cannon  as  he  conveniently  could,  and 
throw  the  remainder  into  the  river,  from  whence  they 
might  be  recovered  when  the  water  subsided ; to  cross 
the  stream,  and  take  and  fortify  a position  opposite  to 
the  American  lines. 

The  height  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  discharge 
of  water  through  the  openings  made  in  the  levee, 
had  given  an  increased  depth  to  the  canal  through 
which  the  enemy  had  come:  this  enabled  them  to 
advance  their  boats  much  nearer  to  their  encamp- 
ment, and  to  bring  up  a new  supply  of  artillery, 
bombs  and  ammunition. 

Early  on  the  twenty-seventh,  a battery  was  disco- 
vered on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been 
erected  during  the  previous  night,  from  which  a fire 
was  now  opened  on  the  Carolina,  which  was  lying 
near  the  opposite  shore.  The  repeated  discharges  of 
bombs  and  red  hot  shot  from  this  battery  were  spirit- 
edly answered,  but  without  effect,  there  being  on 
board  but  one  long  twelve  pounder  that  could  reach. 
A red  hot  shot  was  lodged  under  her  cables,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  removed,  and  soon  set  her  in 
a blaze.  Another  discharge  extended  the  ravages  of 
the  devouring  element,  and  flames  began  to  burst 
from  numberless  places.  Orders  were  now  given  to 
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abandon  her:  one  of  the  crew  was  killed  and  six 
wounded ; the  rest  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and 
soon  after  the  fire  reached  the  magazine  and  the 
vessel  was  blown  lip. 

The  battery’s  fire  was  now  directed  against  the 
sloop  of  war  Louisiana,  which  lay  at  some  distance 
higher  up,  the  preservation  of  which  was  the  more 
important,  as  she  was  the  only  public  vessel  remain- 
ing on  the  river.  She  was  accordingly  towed  up,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 

In  the  afternoon  the  British  moved  forward,  and 
obliged  Jackson’s  advanced  guard  to  fall  hack,  and 
during  the  night  they  began  to  erect  several  batteries 
on  the  river. 

By  break  of  day,  the  enemy  displayed  in  several 
columns,  and  drove  in  the  advanced  guards.  He  now 
advanced,  preceded  by  several  pieces  of  artillery,  part 
of  which  played  on  the  Louisiana,  and  the  rest  on 
Jackson’s  line. 

The  Louisiana  now  opened  a tremendous  and  well 
directed  fire  on  the  assailants,  which  was  at  first  brisk- 
ly answered,  hut  her  guns  and  those  of  the  line  soon 
silenced  the  enemy’s,  broke  his  columns  and  forced 
him  to  disperse  and  fail  back  into  the  fields,  where  he 
took  a position,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Louisiana  and 
Jackson’s  artillery.  His  loss  was  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  hundred  men:  seven  were  killed  and  ten 
wounded  on  the  American  line,  and  one  man  slightly 
wounded,  bv  the  bursting  of  a shell  on  hoard  of  the 
Louisiana. 

The  legislature  had  ceased  to  sit,  on  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  of  part  of  the  British  army  on  Vil- 
lere’s  plantation.  Several  of  the  members  held  com- 
missions in  the  militia,  and  had  joined  their  respective 
corps:  the  younger  had  volunteered  their  services,  and 
vol.  ii.  46 
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the  aged  joined  the  several  companies  of  veterans, 
which  had  been  organised  for  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Several  were  attend- 
ing a military  committee,  and  others,  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  to  superintend  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  indigent  families,  whose  heads  were  on  the  line,  and 
to  provide  succour  for  those  who  daily  reached  the 
city  to  assist  in  its  defence.  The  apprehension  from 
the  black  population,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
rumour  of  Jackson’s  intention  to  fire  the  city,  had  in- 
duced a few  respectable  individuals  from  the  country, 
who  possessed  influence  in  their  respective  parishes, 
and  whose  age  and  habits  disqualified  them  from  act- 
ive military  service,  to  visit  those  neighborhoods,  in 
order  to  contribute,  by  their  presence,  to  the  general 
maintenance  of  order.  The  city  council  were  active 
in  providing  means  for  the  support  of  the  needy,  and 
Girod,  the  mayor,  was  incessantly  engaged  in  collect- 
ing arms  and  in  driving  stragglers  to  the  field.  Never 
w’as  an  army  more  abundantly  supplied  with  provi- 
sions— the  calls  of  Jackson  for  negroes  to  work  on 
his  line,  for  tools  and  munition,  were  instantly  at- 
tended to. 

Everyday,  towards  noon,  three  or  four  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  house,  who  served  among  the  veterans  or 
on  the  committees,  attended  in  their  respective  halls  to 
elfect  an  adjournment,  in  order  that,  if  any  circum- 
stance rendered  the  aid  of  the  legislature  necessary,  it 
might  be  instantly  afforded.  On  going  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  government  house,  Skipwith,  the  speaker 
of  the  senate,  and  tw  o of  its  members,  found  a sentinel 
on  the  staircase,  who,  presenting  his  bayonet,  forbade 
them  to  enter  the  senate  chamber.  They  quietly  re- 
tired and  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  sessions  of  the 
city  council,  where  an  adjournment  took  place.  The 
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members  of  the  other  house,  who  attended  for  the 
same  purpose,  were  likewise  prevented  from  entering 
its  hall,  and  acted  like  those  of  the  senate. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt,  notwithstanding  great  ex- 
ertions were  used,  was  made  on  the  thirtieth  to  obtain 
a quorum,  and  the  next  day  it  failed  in  both  houses. 
The  crisis  had  so  scattered  the  members,  that  those 
who  assembled  found  themselves  obliged  to  send  the 
sergeant  at  arms  and  other  messengers  to  require  the 
attendance  of  the  absent  members.  With  great  diffi- 
culty, a quorum  was  obtained  in  each  house,  late  in 
the  evening,  and  a joint  committee  was  appointed,  to 
wait  on  Jackson  and  enquire  into  the  reasons  that  had 
occasioned  the  violent  measures,  resorted  to  against 
the  legislature. 

This  committee,  having  performed  this  service,  re- 
ceived from  the  general  a written  statement,  in  the 
following  words: 

Camp  at  M’Carty’s,  4 miles  below  New-Orleans. 

Head-Quarters,  December  31,  1S14. 

The  Major-General  commanding  has  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  joint  resolution  of  both 
houses  of  the  hon.  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, now  in  session,  dated  the  30th  inst.  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  a joint  committee  of  both  houses,  to 
which  the  general  gives  the  following  answer: 

That  just  after  the  engagement  between  the  British 
and  American  armies  had  commenced  on  the  28th 
inst.  when  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and  it  was  eve- 
ry instant  expected  they  would  storm  our  lines ; as  the 
general  was  riding  rapidly  from  right  to  left  of  his 
line — he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Duncan,  one  of  his  vo- 
lunteer aids,  who  had  just  returned  from  New-Orleans; 
observing  him  to  be  apparently  agitated,  the  general 
stopped,  supposing  him  the  bearer  of  some  informa- 
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tion  of  the  enemy’s  movements,  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  He  replied,  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a mes- 
sage from  governor  Claiborne,  that  the  assembly  were 
about  to  give  up  the  country  to  the  enemy.  Being 
asked  if  he  had  any  letter  from  the  governor,  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  He  was  then  interrogated  as 
to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the  intelligence*, 
he  said  it  was  from  a militia  colonel;  the  general  en- 
quired where  this  colonel  was,  that  he  ought  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  if  the  information  was  not  true,  he 
ought  to  be  shot,  but  that  the  general  did  not  believe 
it.  To  this  Mr.  Duncan  replied,  that  the  colonel  had 
returned  to  New-Orleans,  and  had  requested  him,  Mr, 
Duncan,  to  deliver  the  above  message. 

Th  e general  was  in  the  act  of  pushing  forward  along 
the  line,  when  Mr.  Duncan  called  after  him  and  said, 
“the  governor  expects  orders  what  to  do.”  The  gene- 
ral replied,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  intelligence; 
but  to  desire  the  governor  to  make  strict  enquiry  into 
the  subject ; and  if  true,  to  blow  them  up.  The  gene- 
ral pursued  his  way,  and  Mr.  Duncan  returned  to  the 
city.  After  the  action,  Mr.  Duncan  returned,  and  on 
the  general’s  stating  to  him  the  impropriety  of deliver- 
ing such  a message  publicly  in  the  presence  of  the 
troops,  as  well  as  the  improbability  of  the  fact,  he  ex- 
cused himself  by  the  great  importance  of  the  intelli- 
gence, and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  general  heard 
the  name  of  colonel  Declouet,  as  Mr.  Duncan’s 
author. 

The  above  statement,  the  general  gives  as  a substan- 
tial one,  of  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  senate  and  bouse  of  representatives;  and  to  this  he 
adds,  that  he  gave  no  order  to  the  governor  to  inter- 
fere with  the  legislature,  except  as  above  stated. 

ANDREW.  JACKSON, 

Jlnj.  Gat.  CottutCdg. 
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This  statement  clearly  shows,  that  Jackson  did  not 
believe,  that  the  general  assembly  had  the  least  thought 
of  offering  terms  to  the  enemy — and  that  the  violence 
exercised  against  them,  was  the  effect  of  a real  or  pre- 
tended misunderstanding  of  what  he  had  said. 

Duncan,  on  his  examination,  before  a committee  of 
the  houses,  stated,  that  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  he  met  Col.  Declouet,  who  was  hastening  from 
the  city,  apparently  in  great  perturbation,  who  re- 
quested him  to  inform  the  general  of  the  existence  of 
a plot,  among  several  members  of  the  legislature,  to 
surrender  the  country  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had 
heard,  that  Jackson  was  carrying  on  a Russian  war, 
and  it  was  better  to  capitulate  and  save  the  city;  that 
he  had  been  invited  to  join  in  the  plot.  Duncan  added, 
that  Declouet  did  not  say  he  was  sent  by  Claiborne, 
and  that,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  Jackson’s  order  was 
to  tell  Claiborne  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  in 
case  they  (the  legislature)  made  any  such  attempt,  to 
blow  them  up;  and  afterwards,  be  (Duncan)  meeting 
one  of  Claiborne’s  aids,  directed  him  to  inform  the 
governor,  the  general  wished  him  to  prevent  the  legis- 
lature from  assembling. 

Declouet  stated,  that  on  the  night  between  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth,  he  slept  at  his  bro- 
ther’s, below  the  city,  and  noticed  the  consternation  of 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  and  conversed  with  several 
members  of  the  legislature,  who  apprehended  direful 
consequences  from  tiie  war.  Hence,  he  feared  a pro- 
position would  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  capitu- 
late, which  wotdd  occasion  a disastrous  division  in  tlte 
country.  In  the  morning,  he  set  off  with  the  view  of 
communicating  his  apprehensions  to  Jackson,  but  as 
be  did  not  reach  the  line  till  after  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  he  requested  Duncan  to  make  his  comnmnica- 
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tion  to  the  general.  He  added,  no  member  of  the  le- 
gislature had  manifested  to  him  an  intention  of  doing 
any  thing  positive.  The  step  he  took,  was  grounded 
on  the  apprehensions  he  entertained — apprehensions 
which  he  never  would  have  had,  if  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  good  intentions  and  beneficent  views 
of  the  legislature. 

Jackson’s  biographers  have  seized  on  this  even!,  a 
most  erroneous  account  of  which  they  have  given,  to 
blazon  his  character,  to  the  injury  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana. 

Eaton,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  the 
best  means  of  information,  assures  his  readers,  that 
Jackson  was  apprehensive  of  a design  in  the  general 
assembly  to  propose  a capitulation  to  the  enemy,  and 
intended  to  have  had  them  confined  in  the  government 
house.  By  placing  the  statement  of  Jackson  side  by 
side  with  Eaton's,  the  reader  will  be  conscious  of  the 
gross  error  under  which  Eaton  must  have  laboured. 

“Jackson’s  object,”  says  Eaton,  “was  not  to  restrain 
the  legislature  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties; 
for,  although  he  thought,  hat  such  a moment,  when 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  was  constantly  pealing  in  their 
ears,  was  inauspicious  to  wholesome  legislation,  and 
that  it  would  have  better  comported  with  the  state  of 
the  times  for  them  to  abandon  their  civil  duties  and 
appear  in  the  field,  yet  it  was  a matter  indelicate  to  be 
proposed  ; and  it  was  hence  preferred,  that  they  should 
adopt  whatever  course  might  be  suggested  bv  their 
own  notions  of  propriety.  This  sentiment  would  have 
been  still  adhered  to;  but  when,  through  the  commu- 
nication of  Mr.  Duncan,  they  were  represented  as  en- 
tertaining opinions  and  schemes,  adverse  to  the  gene- 
ral interest  and  safety  of  the  country,  the  necessity  ot 
a new  and  different  course  of  conduct  was  at  once 
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obvious.  But  he  did  not  order  governor  Claiborne  to 
interfere  with,  or  prevent  them  from  proceeding  with 
their  duties;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  instructed,  so 
soon  as  any  thing  hostile  to  the  general  cause  should 
be  ascertained,  to  place  a guard  at  the  door,  and  keep 
the  members  to  their  post  and  to  their  duty.  My  ob- 
ject in  this,  remarked  the  general,  was,  that  then  they 
would  be  able  to  proceed  with  their  business  without 
producing  the  slightest  injury:  whatever  schemes  they 
might  entertain  would  have  remained  with  themselves, 
without  the  power  of  circulating  them  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other  interest  than  their  own.  I had  intended 
to  have  had  them  well  treated  and  kindly  dealt  by; 
and  thus  abstracted  from  every  thing  passing  without 
doors,  a better  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded 
them  to  enact  good  and  wholesome  laws;  but  gover- 
nor Claiborne  mistook  my  order,  and  instead  of  shut- 
ting them  in  doors,  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  ex- 
pectation, turned  them  out.” 

The  other  writers,  who  have  preserved  details  of 
the  events  of  these  days,  have  all  fallen  into  great  mis- 
takes, and  Jackson  himself  appears  to  have  been  egre- 
giously  deceived.  One  of  his  letters  to  the  post  mas- 
ter general,  of  the  22d  of  March,  182  J,  w hich  found 
its  w7ay  into  the  public  prints,  contains  the  following 
paragraph: 

“When  I left  the  city,  and  marched  against  the  ene- 
my on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December.  181  i,  J w as 
obliged  to  leave  one  of  my  aids  in  command,  having 
no  other  confidential  officer  that  could  be  spared  from 
command.  A few  days  after,  Mr.  Ski pwith,  in  per- 
son, applied  to  my  aid  to  be  informed  what  would  be 
my  conduct,  if  driven  from  my  lines  of  defence  and 
compelled  to  retreat  through  New-Orleans — whether 
I w ould  leave  the  supplies  for  the  enemy  or  destroy 
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them?  As  reported  by  my  aid  to  me,  he  wanted  this 
information  for  the  assembly,  that  in  case  my  intention 
was  to  destroy  them,  they  might  make  terms  with  the 
enemy.  Obtaining  no  satisfaction  from  my  aid,  a 
committee  of  three  waited  on  me  for  satisfaction  on 
this  subject.  To  them  I replied,  “If  I thought  the 
hair  of  my  head  knew  my  thoughts,  I would  cut  it  off 
or  burn  it” — to  return  to  their  honorable  body,  and 
to  say  to  them  from  me,  tha  j if  I was  to  he  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  driven  from  the  lines  I then  occupied, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  through  New-Orleans,  they 
would  have  a warm  session  of  it.” 

These  charges  were  noticed  by  Skipwith,  in  a let- 
ter to  Jackson  of  the  thirteenth  of  May,  18'27,  which 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  the  following 
manner: 

“It  was  on  one  of  the  nights,  about  the  time  alluded 
to  by  Maj.  Butler,  that,  returning  from  patrol  duty  from 
the  grand  round  of  the  city,  in  passing  and  seeing 
lights  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  F , an  old  and  much  re- 

spected acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a great  admirer  of 
yours,  I called  in  to  pay  her  my  respects,  and  found 

with  her  another  very  interesting  lady,  Mrs.  E , 

who  in  the  course  of  her  conversation  mentioned  a 
report,  as  circulated  in  the  city,  and  I think  she  said, 
by  some  Kentuckians  just  from  your  lines  of  defence, 
that,  if  forced,  you  would  destroy,  rather  than  see.  the 
city  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A day  or 
two  after,  at  the  request  of  the  military  council  of  the 
city  guards,  of  which  I was  a member,  1 waited  on 
Maj.  Butler  concerning  a citizen  under  arrest,  and  not 
directly,  nor  indirectly,  charged  with  any  thing  con- 
cerning that  report;  and  being  asked  by  him,  “If  there 
was  any  thing  new  in  the  city,”  I remember  replying, 
that  such  was  the  report  “among  women.”  Conscious, 
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general,  of  having  through  life  treated  the  names  and 
characters  of  married  ladies  with  the  most  scrupulous 
caution  and  respect,  I cannot  believe  that  I mentioned 
the  names  of  the  two  ladies,  between  whom  I heard 
the  report:  and  never  having,  at  anytime  attached 
to  if,  myself,  either  belief  or  importance,  I could  not 
have  made  it  a subject  of  serious  communication,  to 
the  senate,  to  the  military  council,  or  to  any  member, 
individually,  of  them.  I am  willing,  therefore,  to  rest 
the  truth  of  my  assertions,  in  repelling  this  most  slan- 
derous and  . bolstered  charge  of  yours,  and  conse- 
quently its  utter  falsehood,  as  far  as  it  criminates  my 
conduct  and  views,  on  the  testimony  not  only  of  the 
remaining  individuals,  who  composed  the  senate  and 
the  military  council;  but  on  the  testimony  of  any  two, 
or  three,  remaining  individuals  in  society,  who  were 
eye  witnesses  of  my  conduct  at  the  invasion  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  whose  oaths  would  be  respected,  by  a 
well  composed  jury  of  their  vicinity. 

I may  well,  then,  sir,  pronounce  this  last  charge  of 
yours  to  be  false,  utterly  false!  as  applying  to  me  indi- 
vidually, or  to  the  senate  over  which  I presided,  or  to 
the  military  council  of  which  I was  a member,  or, 
that  the  most  distant  hint,  or  wish,  was  ever  expressed 
in  any  of  their  deliberations,  or  in  private,  by  any  one 
of  their  members,  with  my  knowledge  or  within  my 
hearing,  <;to  make  terms  with  the  enemy.”  And  more 
false,  if  possible,  is  it  still,  that  “the  legislature  should, 
with  my  consent  or  connivance,  depute  a committee 
to  wait  on  you  on  that  subject/’  or  on  any  other,  during 
the  invasion,  in  which  I had  any  agency,  that  was  not 
founded,  in  my  humble  estimation  at  least,  on  princi- 
ples of  patriotism  and  honor.  I may,  therefore,  hope 
to  find  indulgence  in  every  honest  breast,  for  having 
expressed,,  in  some  degree,  the  profound  contempt, 
VOL.  11.  17 
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which  this  charge  so  justly  merits,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  with  life,  to  cease  to  feel/’ 

Thibodaux,  then  a member  of  the  senate,  who  af- 
terwards exercised,  as  president  of  that  body,  the 
functions  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  governor  Robertson,  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion on  the  subject,  in  a letter  to  Skipwith,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  18*27. 

“The  notorious,”  said  he,  “ungenerous  and  unme- 
rited accusation,  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  whole 
legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  particularly  upon  the 
senate,  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his  published  letter  to  the 
post-master  general,  in  order  to  defeat  your  preten- 
sions, as  a candidate  in  opposition  with  his  favorite 
Mr.  Crogan,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  such  as  ought 
to  be  taken  up  and  repelled  with  the  indignation  it 
really  deserves.  This  charge  was  not  laid  upon  you 
alone,  but  it  embraces  the  whole  senate.  Could  you 
not,  sir,  as  being  then  the  president  of  that  honorable 
body,  could  you  not,  with  propriety,  call  upon  the 
members  who  were  sitting  with  you,  and  prevail  upon 
them  to  join  in  clearing,  through  the  same  medium 
that  was  made  use  of,  those  shameful  stains  with 
which  that  body  has  been  stigmatised?  And  would 
it  not  be  but  fair,  if  this  infamous  calumny  was  recoil- 
ed towards  its  source  and  against  its  very  author?  A 
supine  silence  appears  to  operate  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  as  a conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  accusation;  and  this  opinion,  as  you 
may  know  yourself,  is  circulating  in  the  public,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  general’s  friends. 

“I  beg  leave  to  be  excused,  for  attempting  to  suggest 
the  right  course  you  have  to  follow ; these  are"  the 
dictates  of  a heart  indignantly  offended,  at  the  rash  at- 
tack of  the  general,  and  although  it  does  not  fall  upon 
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me  directly,  (for  you  will  recollect  I was  on  active  mi- 
litary service,)  it  rebounds  upon  me  very  heavily,  and 
wounds  me  to  the  very  heart’s  core.” 

The  journal  of  neither  of  the  houses  makes  any 
mention  of  the  motion  for,  nor  of  the  appointment  o^ 
the  committee  of  which  J ackson  speaks.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  have  universally 
expressed  their  indignation  at  the  unfounded  charge, 
and  their  astonishment  at  the  egregious  imposition, 
under  which  Jackson  must  have  been,  when  he 
made  it. 

Major-General  Villere,  of  the  state  militia,  reached 

I the  camp  on  the  twenty-ninth,  with  six  hundred  men  of 
the  militia  of  his  division,  and  was  directed  by  Jack- 
son  to  take  the  command  of  a second  line,  which  was 
now  formed  between  the  first  and  the  city. 

On  new-year’s  day,  a thick  fog  concealed  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  till  towards  eight  o’clock, 
lie  now  opened  a brisk  fire  from  three  batteries  he 
had  just  completed.  The  left,  on  the  road,  had  two 
twelve  pounders;  the  centre  eight  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty-four pounders,  and  some  carronades;  the  right, 
close  to  the  woods,  mounted  eight  pieces  of  cannon 
and  carronades  of  different  calibres.  A flash  of  con- 
greve  rockets  accompanied  the  balls,  and  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  the  fire  was  kept  up  with  unexampled  ce- 
lerity, and  answered  in  so  brisk,  steady  and  well  di- 

I reeled  a manner,  that  it  now  slackened  in  a percepti- 
ble degree.  The  cannonade  was,  however,  kept  up 
on  both  sides,  but  with  varied  intervals,  for  an  hour, 
during  which  seven  of  the  enemy’s  guns  were  dis- 
mounted, and  when  the  fire  ceased,  the  greater  part  of 
his  artillery  was  unfit  for  service.  At  one  o’clock,  he 
abandoned  his  battery  near  the  woods;  the  centre  one 
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and  that  near  the  road  continued  to  throw  a few  balls 
and  rockets  till  three,  when  they  were  silenced. 

Soon  after,  Major-General  Thomas,  of  the  second 
division  of  state  militia,  arrived  with  five  hundred 
men,  who  encamped  behind  the  main  line,  on  Dupre's 
plantation,  and  three  days  after,  a detachment  of  the 
militia  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Major- 
General  Thomas  and  Brigadier-General  Adair,  ar- 
rived and  encamped  below  the  city,  on  Prevost's 
• plantation.  Afterwards,  a part  of  this  force,  under 
General  Adair,  advanced  and  took  a position,  a little 
in  the  rear  of  Jackson’s  line. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  a great  part  of  the  mi- 
litia of  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who 
were  in  want  of  warm  clothing,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  service,  occasionally  exposed  in  the  open  air,  the 
winter  being  extremely  severe,  excited  the  sensibility 
of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Louaillier,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  six  thousand 
dollars.  This  sum  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
mittee, of  which  the  mover  was  an  efficient  member. 
An  equal  sum  was  added,  by  subscription  in  the  city: 
the  planters  of  the  German  Coast  sent  thirty-six  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  those  of  Attakapas  transmitted  five 
hundred.  By  these  means,  with  other  aid,  a sum  ol 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  was  obtained,  as  an  addition 
to  that  appropriated  by  the  legislature,  and  the  whole 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  blankets  and  wool- 
len cloths,  which  were  distributed  among  the  ladies  ol 
New-Orleans,  to  be  made  into  wearing  apparel;  and 
within  one  week,  twelve  hundred  blanket  coats,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  waistcoats,  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  eight  hun- 
dred shirts,  were  completed  and  distributed.  J?pc- 
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cific  donations  of  several  boxes  of  hats  and  shoes,  and 
a considerable  number  of  matrasses,  were  made  by 
merchants  and  shop-keepers. 

A number  of  debtors,  who  had  taken  the  benefit  of 
the  acts  establishing  the  prison  bounds,  were  anxious 
to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  were  apprehen- 
sive of  exposing  their  sureties.  On  this  being  repre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed,  extending 
the  prison  bounds,  until  the  first  of  May  following,  so 
as  to  include  Jackson’s  line.  - 

From  deserters,  desultory  accounts  were  received, 
of  a considerable  reinforcement  having  arrived,  under 
the  orders  of  lieutenant-general  Packenham  and  ma- 
jor-general Lambert:  it  was  reported,  that  the. British 
army  now  consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  Jack- 
son  had  information,  that  for  several  days,  the  com- 
munication between  the  army  and  fleet  had  been  unu- 
sually active,  and  that  a general  attack  was  preparing — 
that  the  enemy  was  deepening  Villere’s  canal  and  ex- 
tending it,  in  order  to  bring  his  boats  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  signals,  to  pro- 
duce concert  in  the  enemy’s  movements,  were  noticed. 
A rocket  ascended  on  the  left,  near  the  swamp,  and 
soon  after,  another  on  the  right,  near  the  river;  and  a 
few  minutes  after,  the  charge  was  began  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  our  soldiers,  at  the  outposts,  with  difficulty 
lied  in. 

The  enemy’s  batteries,  which  had  been  demolished 
on  new  year’s  day,  had  been  repaired  during  the 
night,  and  furnished  with  several  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery. These  now  opened,  and  showers  of  balls  and 
bombs  were  poured  on  our  line,  and  the  air  was  light- 
ed with  congrevc  rockets.  The  two  divisions  under 
generals  Keane  and  Gibbs,  were  led  by  Packenham : 
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both  pressed  forward,  the  one  against  the  centre,  the 
other  against  the  redoubt  on  the  levee.  A thick  fog, 
enabled  them  to  approach  within  a short  distance,  be- 
fore they  were  discovered.  They  advanced,  with  a 
firm,  quick  and  steady  pace,  in  solid  columns,  with  a 
front  of  sixty  or  seventy  deep.  On  perceiving  them, 
Jackson,  who  had  been  for  some  time  waiting  their 
appearance,  gave  a signal,  on  which  our  men,  who 
were  in  readiness,  gave  three  cheers,  and  instantly  the 
whole  line  was  lighted  with  the  blaze  of  their  fire.  A 
burst  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  pouring  with  de- 
structive aim  upon  the  British,  mowed  their  front  and 
arrested  their  advance.  In  the  musketry,  there  was 
not  a moment  of  intermission,  as  one  party  discharged 
their  pieces,  another  succeeded:  alternately  loading 
and  firing,  no  pause  could  be  perceived — it  was  one 
continued  volley.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
fire,  some  British  soldiers  pressed  forward,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  line.  At 
this  moment,  Packenham  fell,  in  front  of  his  men, 
mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after,  Gibbs  and  Keane 
were  borne  from  the  field,  dangerously  wounded. — 
Lambert,  who  was  advancing,  at  a small  distance  in 
the  rear  with  the  reserve,  met  the  columns  precipitate- 
ly retreating  and  in  great  confusion.  His  efforts  to 
rally  them  were  unavailing — they  reached  a ditch,  at 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  from  our  line, 
where,  finding  a momentary  safety,  they  were  rallied 
and  halted. 

They  shortly  after  returned  to  the  charge;  but 
Jackson's  batteries  had  not  ceased  their  fire — their 
constant  discharge  of  grape  and  cannister,  and  volleys 
of  musketry,  cut  down  the  enemy's  columns  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  formed ; they  now  abandoned  the  con- 
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test  and  the  field  in  disorder,  leaving  it  entirely  cover- 
ed with  the  dead  and  the  wounded. 

A strong  detachment,  which  formed  the  left  of 
Keane’s  command,  was  sent,  under  Colonel  Rennie, 
against  our  redoubt,  on  the  right.  This  work  was  in 
an  unfinished  state.  Rennie,  urging  forward  with 
stern  bravery,  reached  the  ditch.  His  advance  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  Patterson’s  battery,  on  the  right 
bank, and  the  cannon  mounted  on  the  redoubt;  but  he 
passed  the  ditch,  and  leaping,  sword  in  hand,  on  the 
wall,  called  on  his  men  to  follow  him,  when  the  fatal 
aim  of  a rifleman  brought  him  down.  Pressed  by  the 
impetuosity  of  superior  numbers,  who  were  mounting 
the  wall  and  entering  at  the  embrasures,  the  men  in 
the  redoubt  had  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  when 
the  city  riflemen,  cool  and  self-possessed,  openedon 
the  assailants,  and  at  every  discharge  brought  the  ob- 
ject to  the  ground.  The  followers  of  Rennie  aban- 
doned the  attempt,  in  which  he  had  fallen:  they  re- 
tired, galled  by  such  part  of  the  guns  in  the  line  as 
could  be  brought  upon  them:  they  sought  a shelter 
behind  the  levee,  but  the  fire  of  Patterson’s  battery,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  severely  annoyed  them  on 
their  retreat. 

The  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  carry  Jackson’s  line  of 
defence,  were  seconded  by  an  attack,  which  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  simultaneous,  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Col.  Thornton,  before  day  break,  had  crossed 
the  Mississippi  with  eight  hundred  men : but  lie  had 
hardly  effected  his  landing,  when  the  day  broke,  and 
he  hastened  forward  against  Morgan's  entrench- 
ment. 

Jackson  had  foreseen  an  attack  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  and  during  the  previous  night,  he  had  sent  two 
hundred  of  the  militia  of  the  state  to  assist  in  opposing 
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it.  This  detachment  had  advanced  a mile  down  the 
river,  and  Arnaud,  who  commanded  it,  supposing 
that  the  general  was  mistaken,  or  deeming  that  the 
spirits  of  his  men  would  he  resuscitated  by  repose,  had 
directed  them  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  Hearing  the 
rattling  noise  made  by  the  British,  who  were  approach- 
ing, Arnaud  aroused  his  sleeping  companions,  and  be- 
fore they  could  be  formed,  the  foe  was  so  near,  that 
they  became  confused,  and  moved  off  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  had  come.  A body  of  Kentuckians, 
who  had  reached  Morgan’s  camp,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing had  been  sent  on  to  support  Arnaud:  they  had 
proceeded  about  three-fourths  of  a mile,  when  they 
met  his  men  hastily  retreating  up  the  road. 

These  two  detachments  ran  along  together,  and 
formed  behind  a saw-mill  race,  skirted  with  a quan- 
tity of  plank  and  scantling,  which  afforded  them  a to- 
lerable shelter.  The  enemy  now  appeared;  his  ap- 
proaclhwas  resisted,  and  a warm  and  spirited  opposi- 
tion made  for  awhile.  A momentary  check  was  given 
him.  He  retired,  returned  and  again  received  a 
heavy  fire.  One  of  Morgan’s  aids  now  arrived,  and 
ordered  a retreat.  Confusion  ensued — order  could 
not  be  restored,  and  the  whole  precipitately  fled  to 
Morgan’s  entrenchment,  when  they  were  instantly 
formed,  and  ordered  to  extend  themselves  in  line  to 
the  swamp,  to  prevent  the  entrenchment  being  turned. 

Thornton  halted,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  and  soon  after  advanced  to  the  attack,  in 
two  divisions,  against  the  extreme  right  and  centre  of 
the  line,  now  defended  by  about  five  hundred  men.  A 
well  directed  discharge  of  the  artillery,  which  had 
been  mounted  on  the  works,  caused  his  right  division 
to  oblique  and  unite  with  the  left,  and  press  forward 
to  the  point  occupied  by  the  Kentucky  troops.  These 
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men  finding  themselves  thus  exposed,  and  not  hav- 
ing yet  recovered  from  the  disorder  of  their1  hasty 
retreat,  now  gave  way,  and  soon  after  abandoned 
their  position.  The  Louisiana  militia  gave  a few 
fires  and  followed  the  example.  The  officers  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a momentary  halt;  but  a burst 
of  congreve  rockets  happening  to  set  fire  to  a field 
of  sugar  cane  and  to  other  combustible  materials, 
their  fears  were  again  excited — they  hastily  moved 
away,  and  could  not  be  rallied,  till,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  they  reached  a small  race  and  were 
formed  and  placed  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  main  attack,  on  the 
left  bank,  is  supposed  to  have  beeen  between  twen- 
ty-five hundred  and  three  thousand  killed — the 
number  of  wounded  was  much  greater.  The  loss 

o 

of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  but 
thirteen. 

General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
I British  army  devolved  on  the  fall  of  Packenham, 
I Gibbs  and  Keane,  now  solicited  permission  to  send 
f an  unarmed  detachment  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring 

!off  the  wrounded,  lying  near  Jackson’s  line.  This 
was  allow7  ed,  and  a suspension  of  hostilities  agreed 
on  for  tw’enty-four  hours. 

A considerable  naval  force  of  the  enemy  had 
been  destined  to  cooperate  in  the  late  attack  by  as- 
cending the  Mississippi.  They  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  Balize,  and  made  prisoners  of  a small  de- 
tachment that  had  been  stationed  there,  but  were 
unable  to  pass  Fort  St.  Philip  at  Plaquemines. 

The  squadron,  which  consisted  of  two  bomb 
! vessels,  a brig,  schooner  and  sloop,  approached 
j the  fort,  on  the  ninth,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
within  striking  distance,  and  soon  after  commenced 
vol.  ii.  48 
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to  discharge  an  immense  quantity  of  bombs  and  balls 
against  the  fort.  A severe  and  well  directed  fire  from 
its  water  battery  compelled  the  shipping  to  retreat 
to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  where  they  could  reach 
the  fort  with  the  shells  from  their  largest  mortars,  while 
they  stood  beyond  the  reach  of  its  artillery.  The  bom- 
bardment, with  various  intervals,  was  continued  till  the 
seventeenth,  when  a heavy  mortar  having  been  mount- 
ed and  turned  against  them,  they  retreated  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighteenth. 

At  midnight,  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
the  enemy  precipitately  abandoned  his  encampment  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  to  return  to  his  ship- 
ping, leaving  under  medical  attendance,  eighteen  wound- 
ed, including  two  officers,  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  shot.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  the  ground  they  abandoned,  and  that  through 
which  they  retreated,  protected  by  swamps  canals,  re- 
doubts and  intrenchments,  that  Jackson  could  not, 
without  encountering  a risk  which  policy  neither  re- 
quired or  authorised,  annoy  him  much  on  his  retreat. 
He  took  eight  prisoners  only. 

One  of  the  medical  men,  left  to  take  care  of  the 
wounded,  handed  to  Jackson  a letter  from  Lambert, 
imploring  protection  for  the  men  thus  remaining  be- 
hind, and  announcing  that  he  had  relinquished,  “for  the 
present,  all  further  operations  against  New* Orleans. 99 

“Whether”  says  Jackson’s  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  the  nineteenth,  “it  be  the  purpose 
of  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  expedition  altogether,  or 
to  renew  his  efforts  at  some  other  point,  I shall  not 
pretend  to  decide  with  positiveness.  In  my  own  mind, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  his  last  exertions  have  been 
made  in  this  quarter;  at  any  rate  for  the  present  season: 
and  by  the  next,  if  he  shall  choose  to  revisit  us,  I hope 
we  shall  be  fully  prepared  for  him.  In  this  belief,  I am 
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strengthened  by  the  prodigious  loss  he  sustained,  on  the 
position  he  has  just  quitted,  and  by  the  failure  of  his 
fleet  to  pass  Fort  St.  Phillip.  His  loss  since  the  de- 
barkation of  his  troops,  as  stated  by  all  the  prisoners  and 
deserters,  and  as  confirmed  by  many  additional  circum- 
stances, exceeds  in  the  whole  four  thousand  men.” 

Jackson  now  determined  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  position  they  had  occupied  and  place  them  near  the 
city,  whence  they  might  easily  be  advanced  whenever 
it  might  be  necessary.  The  seventh  regiment  of  in- 
fantry was  left  to  protect  the  point  he  was  leaving,  and 
further  in  advance  on  Villere’s  canal,  where  the  enemy 
landed,  he  posted  a detachment  of  Louisiana  and  Ken- 
tucky militia. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  brought  the  rest 
of  his  army  to  the  city,  on  the  twentieth. 

On  the  twenty-third  a solemn  service  of  thank sriv- 
ing  was  performed  in  the  Cathedral — exactly  one  month 
after  the  first  landing  of  the  enemy  at  Villere’s  planta- 
tion. 

If  the  vigilance,  the  activity,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
the  Genet al  had  been  conspicuous  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  invasion,  his  prudence,  moderation  and  self- 
denial,  on  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  deserves  no  less 
commendation  and  admiration.  An  opportunity  was 
then  presented  to  him  of  acquiring  laurels  by  a pursuit, 
which  few,  elated  as  he  must  have  been  by  success, 
could  have  resisted.  But,  he  nobly  reflected  that  those 
who  fled  from  him  were  mercenaries — those  who  sur- 
rounded his  standard,  his  fellow- citizens,  almost  univer- 
sally fathers  of  families; — sound  policy,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  neither  required  or  authorised  him  to  ex- 
pose the  lives  of  his  companions  in  arms,  in  a useless 
conflict.  He  thought  the  lives  of  ten  British  soldiers 
would  not  requite  the  loss  of  one  of  his  men.  He  had 
not  saved  New- Orleans  to  sacrifice  its  inhabitants. — 
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With  tears  of  gratitude  they  greeted  him  on  his  return, 
in  the  strains  which  Ariosto  addresses  to  his  patron, 

Fu  il  vincer  sempre  mai  laudabil  cosa, 

Vlncasi  o per  fortuna  o per  ingegno  : 

Gli  e ver,  che  la  vittoria  sanguinosa 
Spesso  far  suole  il  capitan  men  degno  ; 

E quella  eternamente  e glori'osa, 

E dei  divini  onori  arriva  al  segno, 

Quando,  servando  i suoi  senz’alcuu  danno, 

Si  fa  che  gl’inimici  in  rotta  vanno. 

La  vostra,  signor  mio,  fu  degna  loda, 

Quando  al  leone,  in  mar  tanto  feroce, 

Ch’  avea  occupata  Puna  e l’altra  proda 
DelPo,  da  Francolin  sin  alia  foce, 

Faceste  si,  che  ancor  che  rugglr  l’oda, 

S’  io  vedro  voi,  non  temero  la  voce. 

Come  vincer  si  de’  ne  dimostraste  ; 

Ch’  uccideste  i nemici,  e noi  salvaste. 

Orlando  Furioso,  xiv. 

Thus  paraphrased — 

■t 

Great  honor  every  victor  must  obtain, 

Let  fortune  give  success  or  conduct  gain  : 

Yet  oft  a battle,  won  with  blood,  will  yield 
Less  praise  to  him  who  boasts  the  conquered  field. 

But  ever  glorious  is  that  chieftain’s  name — 

And  pure  and  sacred  is  his  martial  fame, 

Who,  while  the  forces  of  his  foes  o’erthrown 
Proclaim  his  might,  from  loss  preserves  his  own. 

Such  was  the  war  by  thee,  brave  Jackson,  wag’d, 

W'hen  Britain  on  the  waves  had  fiercely  rag’d — 

Had  seiz’d  each  shore  that  to  the  Gulph  descends, 

And  to  our  Lakes  from  Pensacola  bends  : 
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Tho’  yet  afar,  her  lion’s  roar  seem’d  near, 

But  present  thou,  what  breast  could  harbor  fear. 

Nobly  thou  taught’s  us  victory  to  gain — 

By  thee  our  friends  were  sav’d,  our  foes  were  slain. 


Eaton.— Latour.— Archives. — Gazettes . 
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The  Legislature  adjourns . — Fort  Boyer  taken . — In- 
telligence of  peace.* — Jackson's  proclamation . — Con- 
firmation of  the  intelligence . — French  subjects  de- 
mand their  discharge  from  military  service. — Apply 
to  the  Consul , and  are  discharged  on  his  certificate . 
77z<?  Consul  and  them  ordered  into  the  interior . — 
77/e?/  remain  at  home.- — Louaillier's  publication . — 
//?$  arrest . — IVrit  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  Hall , 
7vho  is  also  arrested. — The  Clerk  of  the  Court 
brought  to  head-quarters. — A record  taken  and  with- 
held from  him . — He  avows  his  intention  to  issue  the 
writ , and  is  threatened. — The  Marshal  avows  his 
intention  to  execute  it , and  is  threatened. — Intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  being  ratified. — State  militia 
discharged. — Proceedings  against  Hall  and  Louail- 
lier. — Order  against  the  French  subjects  suspended. 
Hollander , Lewis  and  Dick  ordered  to  be  arrest- 
ed.— Orders  against  Lewis  and  Dick  countermanded. 
Supreme  Court. — Hollander  discharged. — Louaillier 
acquitted. — The  sentence  disapproved.  Hall  sent 
out  of  the  City.— Peace  proclaimed. 


THE  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity  Hospital, 
the  resources  of  which  had  been  diminished  by  the  li- 
beral succour  it  had  yielded  to  the  sick  of  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  wounded  and  the  families 
of  those  who  had  been  killed. 

Danger  had  now  evidently  subsided.  The  levy  en 
masse  of  the  militia,  had  been  arriving  in  regiments  and 
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companies.  “Every  thing,5'  says  Latour,  “was  in  rea- 
diness to  repel  the  enemy,  on  whatever  point  he  might 
make  an  attack.  All  the  damaged  arms  had  been  re- 
paired, and  a barge  had  arrived  from  Pittsburg,  with 
muskets,  cannon  and  balls.  Louisiana  had  been  de- 
fended and  saved,  with  means  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  towards  the  end  of  January  she  was  in 
xi  condition  to  defy  double  the  number  that  had  at  first 
attacked  her.  Time  had  shown  how  groundless  were 
the  apprehensions  which  were  pretended  to  be  enter- 
tained from  the  disaffection  of  the  people,  and  had  evinc- 
ed the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  in  rejecting  the  pro- 
positions which  had  been  made,  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus . They  adjourned  on  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

On  the  twelfth  the  British  possessed  themselves  of 
Fort  Boyer,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay. 

By  a communication  of  the  following  day,  from  Ad- 
miral Cochrane,  Jackson  was  informed  that  the  Admi- 
ral had  just  received  a bulletin  from  Jamaica,  (a  copy 
of  which  was  inclosed)  proclaiming  that  a treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  at  Ghent, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December.  The  despatch  did 
not  arrive  till  the  twenty-first,  by  the  way  of  the  Balize, 
but  the  intelligence  had  been  brought  to  the  city  on  the 
preceding  day  by  one  of  Jackson’s  aids,  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  British  fleet  with  a flag  of  truce. 

In  announcing  this  event,  by  an  address  to  the  army 
and  the  people  of  Louisiana,  the  General  forewarned 
them  from  being  thrown  into  security  by  hopes  that 
might  be  delusive ; observing  it  was  by  holding  out 
such,  that  an  artful  and  insidious  foe,  too  often  seeks  to 
accomplish  objects,  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  strength 
will  not  enable  him  to  effect.  He  added  that  to  place 
them  off  their  guard,  and  attack  them  by  surprise,  was 
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the  natural  expedient  of  one,  who,  having  experienced 
the  superiority  of  their  arms,  hoped  to  overcome  them 
by  stratagem. 

On  the  twenty-second,  the  gladsome  tidings  were 
confirmed,  and  a gazette  of  Charleston  was  received, 
announcing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Prince 
.Regent. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  first  account  of  the  arrival 
of  part  of  the  British  army  on  Villere’s  plantation,  the 
French  subjects  who  resided  in  New-Orleans  and  its  en- 
virons, animated  by  Tousard,  their  Consul,  had 
flocked  round  Jackson’s  standard,  “determined  to  leave 
it  with  the  necessity  that  called  them  to  it,  and  not  till 
then.”  As  long  as  the  foe  remained  in  the  state,  they 
patiently  submitted  to  toil,  privation  and  danger,  with 
exemplary  fortitude  and  patience  : — they  had  left  their 
families  in  penury  and  distress,  but  the  liberality  of  the 
the  city  council  had  ministered  to  their  wants  ; — that 
body  had  distributed  among  the  needy  inhabitants  thir- 
ty-four thousand  rations  of  bread,  and  thirteen  thousand 
of.  meat.  But,  whether  the  means  of  the  corporation 
were  exhausted,  or  the  absence  of  danger  rendered  its 
officers  less  attentive,  these  supplies  did  not  flowas  abun- 
dantly as  at  first,  and,  pressed  by  the  anxiety  of  coming 
to  the  help  of  their  families,  and  no  longer  elated  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  laurels,  being  useful  to  the  country  they 
lived  in,  or  excited  by  their  antipathy  to  the  invaders — 
they  grew  tired  of  a service,  which  they  now  thought 
perfectly  useless.  A few  solicited  their  discharge  from 
the  officers  under  whom  they  were  immediately  placed — 
Jackson  was  consulted,  and  insisted  on  their  being  re- 
tained. On  this,  a number  of  them  demanded  from 
Tousard  certificates  of  their  national  character,  which 
they  presented  to  the  Gener  J,  by  whom  they  were  coun- 
tersigned, and  the  bearers  permitted  to  return  home. — ■ 
The  example  was  followed  by  so  many,  that  Jackson 
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was  induced  to  believe  that  Tousard  too  easily  gratifi- 
ed the  applicants  with  certificates,  and  considering  his 
compliance  with  his  duty,  as  evidence  of  his  adhesion  to 
the  enemy,  ordered  him  out  of  the  city. 

Yielding  to  the  advice  of  many  around  him,  who 
were  constantly  filling  his  ears  with  their  clamours  a- 
bout  the  disloyalty,  disaffection  and  treason  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana,  and  particularly  the  state  officers  and 
the  people  of  French  origin,  Jackson,  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  issued  a general  order,  commanding  all 
French  subjects,  possessed  of  a certificate  of  their  na- 
tional character,  subscribed  by  the  consul  of  France, 
and  countersigned  by  the  commanding  general,  to  retire 
into  the  interior,  to  a distance  above  ‘Baton  Rouge: — a 
measure,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  rendered  indis- 
pensable by  the  frequent  applications  for  discharges. — 
The  names  were  directed  to  be  taken  of  all  persons  of 
this  description,  remaining  in  the  city,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days. 

Time  has  shown  this  to  have  been  a most  unfortu- 
nate step,  and  those  by  whose  suggestions  it  was  taken, 
soon  found  themselves  unable  to  avert  from  the  gene- 
ral the  consequences  to  which  it  exposed  him.  The 
people  against  whom  it  was  directed  were  loyal — many 
of  them  had  bled,  all  had  toiled  and  suffered  in  the  de- 
fence  of  the  state.  Need,  in  many  instances,  im- 
providence in  several,  had  induced  the  families  of  these 
people  to  part  with  the  furniture  of  their  houses  to  sup- 
ply those  immediate  wants,  which  the  absence  of  the 
head  of  the  family  occasioned.  No  exception,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made.  The  sympathetic  feelings  of  every 
class  of  inhabitants  were  enlisted  in  favor  of  these  men  ; 
they  lacked  the  means  of  sustaining  themselves  on  the 
way,  and  must  have  been  compelled,  on  their  arrival  at 
Baton  Rouge,  then  a very  insignificant  village,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants.  Another 
vol.  ii.  49 
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.consideration  rendered  the  departure  of  these  men,  an 
evil  to  be  dreaded.  The  apprehension  of  the  return  of 
the  enemy  was  represented,  as  having  had  much  weight 
with  Jackson  in  issuing  his  order.  Their  past  conduct 
was  a sure  pledge  that,  in  case  of  need,  their  services 
would  again  be  re- offered;  there  were  among  them  a 
number  of  experienced  artillery -men;  a description  of 
soldiers,  which  was  not  easily  to  be  found  among  the 
brave  who  had  come  down  from  Kentucky,  or  Tennes- 
see, or  even  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  These 
considerations  induced  several  respectable  citizens  to 
wait  on  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
duce him  to  reconsider  a determination,  which  was  viewed 
as  productive  of  flagrant  injustice  and  injury  to  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  without  any  possible 
advantage,  and  probably  very  detrimental,  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

Eaton  has  informed  his  readers  that  “Promptitude 
and  decision  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  Jack- 
son’s character.”  Those  who  called  on  the  general, 
were  soon  convinced,  that  hasty  determinations  are  sel- 
dom patiently  re  examined,  or  willingly  changed:  they 
found  him  inexorable.  The  recommendation  was  there- 
fore given  to  the  French  exiles,  to  forbear  the  manifesta- 
tion of  any  positive  resistance,  but  to  remain  quietly 
at  Iv  me,  in  the  hope,  that  official  accounts  from  the  seat 
of  government,  changing  the  state  of  affairs,  should  soon 
enable  Jackson  to  withdraw  his  late  orders,  without  ad- 
mitting they  were  too  precipitately  issued.  They  were 
assured,  that  the  laws  of  the  country  would  protect  them, 
and  punish,  even  in  a successful  general,  a violation  of 
the  rights  of,  or  a wanton  injury  to,  the  meanest  indivi- 
dual, citizen  or  alien.  They  were  referred  to  the  case 
of  Wilkinson,  against  whom  an  independent  jury  of  the 
Mississippi  territory  had  given  a verdict  in  favour  of 
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Adair,  who  had  been  illegally  arrested  and  transported, 
during  the  winter  of  1806. 

The  mail  now  brought  northern  gazettes,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  the  treaty  at  Washington,  on  the  14th. 
The  hope,  that  had  been  entertained,  that  Jackson  would 
now  allow  those  unfortunate  people  to  stay  with  their 
families,  was  disappointed;  a circumstance  which  induc- 
ed several  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  become  citizens 
of  the  U.  States,  to  imagine,  that  antipathy  to  the  French 
population  influenced  the  general’s  determination. — 
It  has  justly  been  allowed,  that  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  each  other’s  language,  often  lack  the  liberality  of  giv- 
ing the  best  construction  to  each  others  acts;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  had  often  complained,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  not  had  the 
indulgence,  which  the  king  of  Spain  had  always  extended 
to  them,  of  sending  superior  officers  to  preside  over 
them,  who  spoke  their  language.  Jackson  had  uniform- 
ly kept  aloof  from  the  French  part  of  the  population,  and 
did  not  appear  to  treat  the  officers  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, with  the  attention  which  was  believed  to  be  due 
them;  and  those  who  were  considered,  as  his  most  confi- 
dential friends,  were  believed  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
officers  of  the  state. 

Louallier,  the  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
for  the  county  of  Opelousas,  a native  of  France,  had 
been  an  efficient  member  of  the  legislature,  and  had  been 
remarked  for  his  constant  and  steady  efforts,  in  bringing 
forth  the  energies  of  the  state  for  its  defence,  and  in 
providing  and  distributing  assistance  for  its  needy  de- 
fenders. He  had  been  hitherto  extremely  useful  in  the 
regulation  of  the  finances — we  have  seen  he  was  one  of 
those,  who  thought  the  legislature  should  remain  in  ses- 
sion, while  danger  hovered  over  the  state.  He  had 
thought  it  better  to  open  the  treasury,  and  induce  sailors 
to  go  on  board  of  public  vessels,  by  ample  bounties, 
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than  to  empower  the  commodore  to  send  out  press 
gangs — he  thought  that  the  state  should  not  outlaw  its 
defenders,  by  suspending  the  habeas  corpus — he  did 
not  believe  in  the  cry  of  Jackson  and  Claiborne,  of  dis- 
affection, sedition  and  treason.  He  thought  every  citi- 
zen owed  to  the  state  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  facul- 
ties, during  the  pending  crisis;  he  accordingly  enrolled 
himself  in  one  of  the  companies  of  veterans,  patroled  the 
„"city  during  the  night,  and  sat,  during  the  day,  in  a milita- 
ry council,  and  a committee  of  succours.  Of  the  latter, 
he  had  been  the  most  efficient  member.  In  distribu- 
ting relief  to  the  indigent,  he  had  frequently  visited  in 
person  the  mansions  of  those,  who  had  abandoned  their 
families,  buckled  a knapsack  on  their  backs,  placed  a 
musket  on  their  shoulders,  and  followed  Jackson:  and 
he  had  witnessed  the  distresses  of  their  families.  He 
had  given  credit  to  the  admiral’s  communication;  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  believe,  that  officer  entertained  so 
unfavourable  an  opinion  of  those  who  opposed  him,  as 
to  conceive  the  idea,  that  they  could  be  imposed  upon,  by 
so  flimsy  a means,  as  a forged  newspaper.  He  had  ap- 
proved the  caution  of  Jackson;  but  the  confirmation  of 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  in  a Charleston  gazette,  had 
sanctioned  the  belief,  that  the  admiral’s  information  was 
correct.  The  frequent  and  uncontradicted  repetitic  of 
the  intelligence  in  letters  and  newspapers,  olaced  it  be- 
yond all  doubt.  When  he  heard,  that  the  treaty  was 
before  the  senate,  he  entertained  very  little  doubt  of  its 
instant  ratification. 

A report,  which  now  was  afloat,  that  those  who  sur- 
rounded Jackson  were  labouring  to  induce  him  to  arrest 
some  individuals,  alluded  to  in  the  general  orders  of  the 
28th  of  February,  roused  his  indignation,  to  which 
(perhaps  more  honestly  than  prudently)  he  gave  vent  in 
a publication,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation,  in 
the  Courier  de  la  Louisiaue  of  the  3d  of  March. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

“Mr.  Editor — To  remain  silent  on  the  last  general 
orders,  directing  all  the  Frenchmen,  who  now  reside  in 
New  Orleans,  to  leave  it  within  three  days,  and  to  keep 
at  a distance  of  120  miles  from  it,  would  be  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice, which  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  a citizen  of  a 
free  country — and  when  every  one  laments  such  an 
abuse  of  authority,  the  press  ought  to  denounce  it  to  the 
people.” 

“In  order  to  encourage  a communication  between 
both  countries,  the  7th  and  8th  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
cession  secure,  to  the  French  who  shall  come  to  Louis- 
iana, certain  commercial  advantages,  which  they  are  to 
enjoy,  during  a term  of  twelve  years,  which  are  not  yet 
expired.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  most  favored  nation. 
A peace  which  nothing  is  likely  to  disturb,  uniting  both 
nations,  the  French  have  until  this  moment  been  treated 
in  the  United  States  with  that  regard  which  a great  people 
deserves  and  requires,  even  in  its  reverses,  and  with  that 
good  will,  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  its  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
In  such  circumstances,  what  can  be  the  motives  which 
have  induced  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  7th  dis^ 
trict,  to  issue  general  orders  of  so  vexatious  a nature? 
When  the  foreigners  of  every  nation — when  the  Spani- 
ards, and  even  the  English,  are  permitted  to  remain  un- 
molested among  us,  shall  the  French  alone  be  condemn- 
ed to  ostracism;  because  they  rendered  too  great  services? 
Had  they  remained  idle  spectators  of  the  last  events, 
could  their  sentiments  towards  us  be  doubted,  then  we 
might  merely  be  surprised  at  the  course  now  followed 
with  regard  to  them.  But  now,  are  we  to  restrain  our 
indignation,  when  we  remember  that  these  very 
Frenchmen,  who  are  now  exiled,  have  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  Louisiana?  Without 
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speaking  of  the  corps,  who  so  eminently  distinguished 
themselves,  and  in  which  we  see  a number  of  French- 
men rank  either  as  officers  or  privates;  how  can  we  for- 
get, that  they  were  French  artillerists,  who  directed  and 
served  a part  of  those  pieces  of  cannon,  which  so  greatly 
annoyed  the  British  forces  ? Can  any  one  flatter  himself 
that  such  important  services  could  have  sosoon  been  for- 
gotten? No,  they  are  engraved  in  everlasting  charac- 
ters on  the  hearts  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and 
they  shall  form  a brilliant  part  in  the  history  of  their 
country;  and  when  those  brave  men  ask  no  other  reward, 
but  being  permitted  peaceably  to  enjoy  among  us  the 
rights  secured  to  them  by  treaties  and  the  laws  of  Ameri- 
ca, far  from  sharing  in  the  sentiments  which  have  dictat- 
ed the  general  order,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  them  a public  testimony  of  our  gratitude. 

“Far  from  us  be  the  idea,  that  there  is  a single  French- 
man so  pusillanimous  as  to  forsake  his  country  merely  to 
please  the 'military  commander  of  this  district,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  proscription  to  which  he  has  chosen 
to  condemn  them;  we  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see 
them  repair  to  the  consul  of  their  nation,  there  to  renew 
the  act  which  binds  them  to  their  country — but  suppos- 
ing that,  yielding  to  a sentiment  of  fear,  they  should  con- 
sent to  cease  to  be  French  citizens,  would  they,  by  such 
an  abjuration,  become  American  citizens  ? No,  cer- 
tainly they  would  not:  the  man  who  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  denationalize  them,  would  not  be  power- 
ful enough  to  give  them  a country.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, for  a man  to  remain  a faithful  Frenchman,  than  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  scared  even  bv  the  martial  law , a law 
useless,  when  the  presence  of  the  foe  and  honor  call  us  to 
arms,  but  which  becomes  degrading,  when  their  shame- 
ful flight  suffers  us  to  enjoy  a glorious  rest,  which  fear 
and  terror  ought  not  to  disturb. 
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“ But  could  it  be  possible,  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  our  country  should  have  left  it  in  the  power  of  the 
several  commanders  of  military  districts,  to  dissolve 
all  at  once,  the  ties  of  friendship,  which  unite  America  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  ? W ould  it  be  possible,  that  peace 
or  war  could  depend  upon  their  caprice,  and  the  friend- 
ship or  enmity  they  might  entertain  for  any  nation.  We 
do  not  hesitate  in  declaring,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ex- 
ists. The  President  alone  has,  by  law,  the  right  to 
t.dopt  against  alien  enemies  such  measures  as  a state  of 
war  may  render  necessary,  and  for  that  purpose  he  must 
issue  a proclamation;  but  this  is  a power  he  cannot  dele- 
gate. It  is  by  virtue  of  that  law,  and  a proclamation, 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  removed  from 
our  sea  ports  and  sea  shores.  W e do  not  know  any  law, 
authorizing  general  Jackson  to  apply  to  alien  friends  a 
measure  which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  him- 
self, has  only  the  right  to  adopt  against  alien  enemies . 

“Our  laws  protect  strangers,  who  come  to  settle  or  re- 
side among  us.  To  the  sovereign  alone  belongs  the 
right  of  depriving  them  of  that  protection  ; and  all  those 
who  kuow  how  to  appreciate  the  title  of  an  American 
citizen,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  their  perogatives, 
will  easily  understand,  that,  by  the  sovereign,  I do,  by  no 
means,  intend  to  designate  a Major-General,  or  any  other 
military  commander,  to  whom  I willingly  grant  the 
power  of  issuing  general  orders  like  the  one  in  question, 
but  to  whom  I deny  that  of  having  them  executed. 

“If  the  last  general  order  has  no  object  but  to  inspire 
us  with  a salutary  fear ; if  it  is  only  destined  to  be  read  ; if 
it  is  not  to  be  followed  by  any  act  of  violence  ; if  it  is  only 
to  be  obeyed  by  those  who  may  chuse  to  leave  the 
city,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  we 
shall  forget  that  extraordinary  order ; but  should  any 
thing  else  happen,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  tribunals 
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will  sooner  or  later,  do  justice  to  the  victims  of  that 
illegal  order. 

“Every  alien  friend,  who  shall  continue  to  respect  the 
laws  which  rule  our  country,  shall  continue  to  be  en- 
titled to  their  protection.  Could  that  general  order  be 
applied  to  us,  we  should  calmly  wait  until  we  were 
forced  by  violence  to  execute  it,  well  convinced  of  the 
firmness  of  the  magistrates,  who  are  the  [organs  of  the 
laws  in  this  part  of  the  union,  and  the  guardians  of  public 
order. 

“Let  us  conclude  by  saying,  that  it  is  high  time  the 
laws  should  resume  their  empire ; that  the  citizens  of 
this  State  should  return  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights;  that  in  acknowledging,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
general  Jackson  for  the  preservation  of  our  city,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  British,  we  do  not  feel  much  inclined, 
through  gratitude,  to  sacrifice  any  of  our  privileges,  and 
less  than  any  other,  that  of  expressing  our  opinion  about 
the  acts  of  his  administration  ; that  it  is  time  the  citizens 
accused  of  any  crime  should  be  rendered  to  their  natural, 
judges,  and  cease  to  be  dealt  with  before  special  or  mili- 
tary tribunals,  a kind  of  institutions,  held  in  abhorrence 
even  in  absolute  governments ; and  that  having  done 
enough  for  glory,  the  moment  of  moderation  has  arriv- 
ed ; and  finally,  that  the  acts  of  authority  which  the  in- 
vasion of  our  country,  and  our  safety  may  have  render- 
ed necessary,  are,  since  the  evacuation  of  it  by  the  enemy, 
no  longer  compatible  with  our  dignity  and  our  oath  of 
making  the  constitution  respected.” 

Man  bears  nothing  with  more  impatience,  than  the 
exposure  of  hiserrors,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority. 
Those  who  had  provoked  Jackson’s  violent  measure 
against  the  French  subjects,  availed  themselves  of  the 
paroxysms  of  the  ire  which  the  publication  excited: 
they  threw  fuel  into  the  fire,  and  blew  it  into  a flame. 
They  persuaded  him  Louallier  had  been  guilty  of  an 
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offence,  punishable  with  death,  and  he  should  have  him 
tried  by  a court  martial,  as  a spy.  Yielding  to  this  sug- 
gestion, and  preparatory  to  such  a trial,  he  ordered  the 
publication  of  the  second  section  of  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  which  denounces  the  punishment  of  death 
against  spies,  and  directed  Louallier  to  be  arrested  and 
confined.  Eaton  is  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that  the 
section  had  been  published  before . The  adjutant’s  let- 
ter to  Leclerc,  the  printer  of  the  Ami  des  Lois , request- 
ing him  to  publish  it,  bears  date  of  the  fourth  of  March, 
the  day  after  Louallier’s  publication  made  its  appearance. 
The  section  was  followed  by  a notice  that  “the  city  of 
New- Orleans  and  its  environs,  being  under  martial  law, 
and  several  encampments  and  fortifications  within  its 
limits,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  publicity  to  the 
section,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned  A 

Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  Jackson’s  excitement, 
when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  Louallier 
could  successfully  be  prosecuted,  as  a spy.  Eaton  informs 
us,  Louallier  was  prosecuted  as  one  owing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  ow- 
ing that  allegiance,  prevented  his  being  liable  to  a prose- 
cution, as  a spy.  He  was  a citizen  of  the  United  States: 
his  being  a member  of  the  legislature,  was  evidence  of 
this.  If  he,  therefore,  committed  any  act,  which  would 
constitute  an  alien  a spy , he  was  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  ought  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  legitimate  ma- 
gistrate, to  be  prosecuted  as  a traitor. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  congress,  for  esta- 
blishing rules  and  articles  of  war,  is  in  the  following 
words : 

“Sec.  2.  In  time  of  war , all  persons,  not  citizens  of 
or  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States , who  shall  be 
found,  lurking  as  spies,  in  or* about  the  fortifications  or 
encampments  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  suffer  death,  according  to  the  laws  and 
vol.  ii.  50 
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usages  of  nations,  by  sentence  of  a general  court  mar- 
tial.'* 

It  is  certain  the  article  applies  only  to  aliens;  persons 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  owing 
temporal  allegiance  to  them.  A spy  gives  aid  to  the 
enemy:  and  he,  who  owing  allegiance  (perpetual  or  tem- 
poral) to  the  United  States,  adheres  to  their  enemies; 
giving  them  aid  or  comfort,  is  not  a spy,  but  a traitor. 

This  distinction  has  been  recognised  by  the  depart- 
ment of  war  of  the  United  States.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war, -a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  before  the  declaration  of  war  had  removed  his  domi- 
cil into  Canada,  w^as  found  lurking  about  as  a spy,  near 
a fortification  of  the  United  States,  arrested,  tried  and 
convicted  by  a general  court  martial,  and  condemned 
to  death,  as  a spy.  The  President  disapproved  of  the 
sentence,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  culprit  was  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  owed  allegiance  to  them,  he 
could  not  be  a spy;  he  was  accordingly,  by  order  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  surrendered  to  the  legitimate  magis- 
trate, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Louallier  was  arrested  on  Sunday,  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  at  noon,  near  the  Exchange  Coffee-house.  He 
immediately  desired  Morel,  a gentleman  of  the  bar,  who 
was  near  him,  to  adopt  legal  means  for  his  relief. 

Application  was  made  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
supreme  court,  Martin,  who  being  prevented  by  the 
imperfection  of  his  sight  to  be  otherwise  useful,  had 
enrolled  himself  in  one  of  the  companies  of  veterans, 
organised  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  city.  That 
court  had  determined  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  case 
of  a British  subject,  arrested  by  the  marshal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  into  the  interior,  that  its  jurisdiction 
being  appellate  only , it  cotild  not  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus . Morel  was,  therefore,  informed  that  the  judge 
did  not  conceive  he  could  interfere;  especially  as  it  was 
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alleged  the  prisoner  was  arrested  and  confined  for  trial, 
before  a court  martial,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

Morel,  having  consulted  other  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession, applied  to  Hall,  the  district  judge  of  the  United 
States  for  a writ  of  prohibition , to  stay  proceedings 
against  his  client,  in  the  court  martial.  Hall  expressed  a 
doubt  of  his  authority  to  order  such  a writ  at  chambers, 
and  said  he  would  take  some  time  to  deliberate.  Morel 
withdrew,  but  soon  after  returned  with  a petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  which  the  judge  gave  his  fiat, 
after  having  received  Morel’s  promise,  that  he  would 
inform  the  general  of  his  application  for  the  writ,  and 
the  order  made  for  issuing  it. 

On  receiving  Morel’s  communication,  the  ebullition 
of  Jackson’s  anger  was  such,  that  reason  appeared  to 
have  lost  its  control.  Those  who  had  suggested  the 
harsh  measure  against  the  French  citizens,  and  the  still 
more  harsh  one  against  Louallier,  imagined  the  moment 
was  *come,  when  their  enmity  towards  Hall  might  be 
gratified.  We  have  seen  that  a number  of  individuals, 
who  had  hitherto  sustained  a fair  character,  were  now 
known  as  accomplices  of  the  Barrataria  pirates.  Prose- 
cutions had  been  commenced  against  some  of  them, 
and  Hall  manifested  that  stern  severity  of  character, 
whirh  appals  guilt.  The  counsel  of  these  men  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  did  not  view  their  efforts  to  screen 
their  clients,  with  the  liberality  and  indulgence  they  de- 
served. The  opportunity  now  offered  of  humbling  this 
worthy  magistrate,  was  not  suffered  to  remain  unim- 
proved; and  Jackson  was  assured  that  Hall,  like  Loual- 
licr,  was  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  with  death. 

The  general’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  which  denounces 
the  last  punishment  against  persons  aiding  or  abetting 
mutiny;  and  he  was  pressed  to  prosecute  the  judge  be- 
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fore  a court  martial.  As  a preparatory  step,  with  that 
promptitude  of  decision,  which  Eaton  says  is  a leading 
trait  in  his  character,  he  signed  an  instrument  at  once, 
the  warrant  for  the  arrest,  and  the  mittimus  for  the  impri- 
sonment of  Hall.  He  wrote  to  colonel  Arbuckle,  who 
commanded  at  the  barracks,  that  having  received  proof 
that  Dominic  A.  Hall  had  been  aiding,  abetting , and 
exciting  mutiny  in  his  camp,  he  desired  that  a detach- 
ment might  be  ordered  forthwith,  to  arrest  and  confine 
him;  and  that  a report  might  be  made  as  soon  as  he  was 
arrested.  “You  will,”  as  it  is  said  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  paper,  “be  vigilant;  as  the  agents  of  our  enemy  are 
more  numerous  than  we  expected.  You  will  be  guard- 
ed against  escapes.” 

The  prosecution  of  the  judge  was  intended  to  be 
grounded  on  the  seventh  section  of  the  articles  of  war, 
which  is  in  these  words: — “Any  officer  or  soldier , who 
shall  begin,  cause,  excite  or  join  in,  any  mutiny  or  se- 
dition, in  any  troop  or  company,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  post,  detachment  or  guard, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  any  other  punishment,  as  by  a court 
martial  shall  be  inflicted.” 

Hall  was  not  an  officer,  in  the  sense  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress— he  was  not  a soldier,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
that  word;  but,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  head 
quarters,  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  had  transform- 
ed every  inhabitant  of  New  Orleans  into  a soldier,  and 
rendered  him  punishable  under  the  articles  of  war. 

The  judge  was  accordingly  arrested  in  his  own  house, 
at  nine  o’clock,  and  confined  in  the  same  apartment 
with  Louallier,  in  the  barracks. 

As  soon  as  this  was  reported  at  head  quarters,  major 
Chotard  was  despatched  to  demand  from  Claiborne,  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  sur- 
render of  Louallicr’s  petition,  on  the  back  of  which 
Hall  had  written  the  order  for  issuing  the  writ  of  habeas 
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corpus.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  was  not  any  officer 
of  the  State  government,  nor  of  the  United  tsates,  out 
of  the  army,  who  imagined  that  a proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  gave  the  general  any  right,  nor  imposed  on 
others  any  obligation,  which  did  not  exist  before.  The 
clerk  accordingly  answered  that  there  was  a rule  of 
court,  which  forbade  him  to  part  with  any  original  paper 
lodged  in  his  office;  and  he  was  ignorant  of  any  right,  in 
the  commander  of  the  army,  to  interfere  with  the  records 
of  the  court.  He  however  was,  after  much  solicitation, 
prevailed  on  to  take  the  document  in  his  pocket,  and 
accompany  Chotard  to  head  quarters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  express  from  the  department  of 
war  had  arrived,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  ratified  the  treaty,  and  an  ex- 
•change  of  the  ratifications  had  taken  place  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  17th  of  February,  the  preceding  month. 
By  an  accident,  which  was  not  accounted  for,  a packet 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  instead  of 
the  one  containing  the  official  information  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications.  But  the  man  was  bearer  of  an  open 
order  of  the  Postmaster,  to  all  his  deputies  on  the  road, 
to  expedite  him  with  the  utmost  celerity,  as  he  carried 
information  of  the  recent  peace.  He  declared  he  had 
handed  an  official  notice  of  this  event  to  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  clerk  at  head  quarters,  Jackson 
asked  him  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  issue  the  writ: 
he  replied  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  do  so,  and  he  most 
assuredly  would.  He  was  threatened  with  an  arrest, 
but  persisted  in  his  asseveration  that  he  would  obey  the 
judge’s  order.  He  had  handed  Louallier’s  petition  to 
Jackson,  and,  before  he  retired,  demanded  the  return  of 
it;  this  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  the  paper  was 
withheld.  It  appears  the  date  of  th  £ fifth  of  March  had 
been  originally  on  this  document,  and  that  being  Sun- 
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day,  Hall  had  changed  it  to  that  of  the  following  day, 
the  sixth . The  idea  had  been  cherished,  that  this  alter- 
ation might  support  an  additional  article,  in  the  charges 
against  Hall.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  that  those  who 
imagined  that,  as  Louallier  might  be  tried  for  a libel,  in  a 
court  martial,  Hall  might  for  forgery . Thus  one  in- 
consistency almost  universally  leads  to  another. 

Duplessis,  the  marshal  of  the  United  States,  had  vo- 
lunteered his  services,  as  an  aid  to  Jackson;  a little  after 
midnight  he  visited  head  quarters.  The  imprisonment 
of  Hall,  and  the  accounts  from  Washington,  had  brought 
a great  concourse  of  people  near  the  general;  who, 
elated  by  the  success  of  the  evening,  met  the  marshal  at 
the  door,  and  announced  to  him,  he  had  shopped  the 
judge . Perceiving  that  Duplessis  did  not  show  his 
exultation,  he  inquired  whether  he  would  serve  Hall’s* 
writ.  The  marshal  replied,  he  had  ever  done  his  duty, 
which  obliged  him  to  execute  all  writs  directed  to  him 
by  the  court,  whose  ministerial  officer  he  was;  and, 
looking  sternly  the  person  who  addressed  him,  added, 
he  would  execute  the  court’s  writ,  on  any  man . A copy 
of  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  that  lay  on  the  table, 
was  pointed  to  him,  and  Jackson  said,  he  also  would  do 
his  duty. 

A large  concourse  of  people  had  been  drawn  to  the 
Exchange  coffee-house,  during  the  night,  by  the  passing 
events,  which  wrere  not  there,  as  at  head  quarters,  a sub- 
ject of  exultation  and  gratulation.  The  circumstances 
were  not  unlike  those  of  the  year  1806,  which  Living- 
ston describes  as  “so  new  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, that  they  will  not  easily  gain  belief,  at  a distance, 
and  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  those  who  beheld  them. 
A dictatorial  power,  assumed  by  the  commander  of  the 
American  army — the  military  arrest  of  citizens,  charged 
with  a civil  offence — the  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of 
justice.  An  attempt  to  overawe,  by  denunciations, 
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those  who  dared,  professionally,  to  assert  the  authority 
of  the  laws — the  unblushing  avowal  of  the  employment 
of  military  force,  to  punish  a civil  offence,  and  the  hardy 
menace  of  persevering  in  the  same  course,  were  circum- 
stances that  must  command  attention,  and  excite  the 
corresponding  sentiments  of  grief,  indignation  and  con- 
tempt.” 

There  were  some  who  recommended,  that  application 
should  be  made  to  Claiborne,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  militia  of  the  state,  and  to  Duplessis,  to  call  out 
the^osse  comitatus  of  the  district,  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  judiciary:  but  the  sentiment  of  those  pre- 
vailed, who,  harangued  the  people  in  the  strains  of 
Livingston’s  address  to  his  fellow-citizens,  about  eight 
years  before.  “We  must  suffer  the  evils  to  which  we 
are  exposed.  Let  us,  however,  do  it  with  fortitude,  and 
never  be  tempted  to  any  act,  which  may  enlist  us,  on  the 
side  of  those,  who  trample  on  our  constitution,  sport 
with  our  liberties,  and  violate  our  laws.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, that  the  day  of  retribution  will  arrive,  and  is  not 
far  distant,  when  a strict  account  will  be  taken,  as  well 
of  the  wanton  abuses,  as  of  the  shameful  dereliction 
which  permits  them.  But,  let  us  strive  by  our  zeal  in 
the  support  of  our  country,  by  our  submission  to  law- 
ful authority,  by  our  o] ‘position  to  every  foreign  or 
domestic  foe,  that  there  is  no  pretext  for  the  dictatorial 
power  that  is  assumed  over  us.” 

“I  have  said  that  we  must  suffer.  Never  were  two 
words  more  applicable  to  our  situation:  it  is  one  the 
most  dreadful  to  an  independent  mind,  of  any  that  can 
be  imagined — subject  to  the  uncontrolled  will  of  a sin- 
gle man,  to  whom  the  hearsay  tales  of  slander  are  proofs; 
and  who,  on  his  own  evidence,  arraigns,  condemns  and 
punishes,  the  accused;  dooms  him  to  imprisonment,  by 
whom  the  tribunals  are  insulted,  What  state  of  things 
can  be  worse?  No  caution  can  protect!  no  conscious- 
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ness  of  innocence  secure.  The  evidence  is  taken  in 
private:  malicious,  cowardly  informers,  skulk  around 
the  proconsul’s  office.  Their  tales  give  food  to  pre- 
existing enmity,  and  avenge  their  own  quarrels  by  secret 
denunciations  of  guilt.  The  objects  of  official  suspicion 
are  confined.” 

Repose  having  restored  calmness  to  Jackson’s  mind, 
and  the  intelligence  of  peace  depriving  his  measures  of  the 
only  ground  on  which  they  could  be  justified — necessi- 
ty— he  acted  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own  reflections, 
and  considering  the  British  as  no  longer  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  he  determined  on  an  attempt  to  anticipate, 
as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  blessings  of  returning  peace. 
With  this  object  in  view,  one  of  his  first  acts  on  the 
sixth,  was  a communication  to  Lambert,  which  Latour 
has  preserved.  It  is  in  the  following  words:  “I  have 
just  received  intelligence  from  Washington,  which  leaves 
little  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the  treaty,  signed  at 
Ghent,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
has  been  ratified  by  the  president  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  But,  by  some  unaccountable  accident, 
a despatch,  on  another  subject,  has  been  substituted  for 
the  one  intended  to  give  me  official  notice  of  this  event. 
The  one  I have  received,  is  accompanied  by  an  order 
from  the  postmaster  general,  desiring  his  deputies  to  for- 
ward the  express,  carrying  intelligence  of  the  recent 
peace.  Of  this  order  I enclose  a copy.  From  other 
circumstances,  to  which  I give  credit,  I learn  that  the 
same  express  brought  official  notice  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  to  the  governor  of  Tennessee.  I have  deem- 
ed it  my  duty,  to  communicate  the  exact  state  of  these 
circumstances,  without  loss  of  time,  that  you  might 
determine  whether  they  would  not  justify  you,  in  agree- 
ing to  a cessation  of  hostilities,  to  anticipate  the  happy 
return  of  peace  between  our  two  nations,  which  the  first 
direct  intelligence  must  bring  to  us,  in  an  official  form.” 
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Jackson  now  paused  to  deliberate,  whether  these  cir- 
cumstances did  not  require  him,  by  a cessation  of  all 
measures  of  violence,  to  allow  his  fellow-citizens  in 
New  Orleans,  to  anticipate  this  happy  return  of  peace, 
the  account  of  which,  the  first  direct  intelligence,  was  to 
bring  to  him,  in  an  official  form — the  untoward  arrival 
of  an  orderly  sergeant,  with  a message  from  Arbuckle, 
to  whom  the  custody  of  Hall  had  been  committed,  pre- 
vented Jackson  coming  to  that  conclusion,  which  his 
unprejudiced  judgment  would  have  suggested.  The 
prisoner  had  requested,  that  a magistrate  might  be  per- 
mitted to  have  access  to  him,  to  receive  an  affidavit, 
which  he  wished  to  make,  in  order  to  resort  to  legal 
measures,  for  his  release.  Arbuckle  desired  to  know 
the  general’s  pleasure,  on  this  application.  Naturally  im- 
patient of  any  thing  like  control  or  restraint,  the  idea  of 
a superior  power  to  be  employed  against  his  decisions, 
threw  Jackson  into  emotions  of  rage.  Before  they  had 
sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  him  to  act  on  the  message, 
some  of  his  ordinary  advisers  came  in,  to  recommend 
the  arrest  of  Hollander,  a merchant  of  some  note.  What 
was  the  offence  of  this  man,  has  never  been  known;  but 
Jackson’s  temper  of  mind  was  favorable  to  the  views  of 
his  visitors.  He  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  merchant,  and 
forbade  the  access  of  the  magistrate  to  Hall;  the  idea 
of  allowing  his  fellow  citizens  to  anticipate  the  happy 
return  of  peace,  was  abandoned,  and  measures  were  di- 
rected to  be  taken  for  the  trial  of  Louallier. 

Seven  distinct  charges  were  exhibited,  against  the 
prisoner. 

1.  Mutiny.  The  specification,  on  this  head,  was  that 
he  did  write,  and  cause  to  be  published,  the  piece  in  the 
Courier  de  la  Loumane>  of  the  8d  of  March,  1815. 

2.  Exciting  mutiny.  The  specification  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding. 
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3.  General  misconduct.  The  specification  was  as  be- 
fore, 

4.  Being  a spy.  The  specification  was,  that  the  pri- 
soner was  found  lurking  about  the  fortifications  and 
encampment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
Orleans,  being  much  disaffected,  and  writing,  and  caus- 
ing to  be  published,  as  before. 

5.  Illegal  and  improper  conduct,  and  disobedience  to* 
orders. 

Specification  1st.  Violating  the  fifty-sixth  article  of 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  viz:  “Whoever  shall  relieve 
the  enemy  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or 
shall  knowingly  harbour  or  protect  an  enemy,  shall  suf- 
fer death,  or  such  other  punishment,  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  sentence  of  a court  martial.”  This  specification 
concluded  with  an  averment,  that  the  prisoner  did  write 
and  cause  to  be  published,  &c.  as  before. 

Specification  2d.  Violating  the  57th  article,  viz: — 
“Whosoever shall  be  convicted  of  corresponding  with, 
or  giving  intelligence  to,  the  enemy,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
shJl  be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial.” 
The  averment  on  this  specification,  was'  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

6.  Writing  a wilful  and  corrupt  libel. 

7.  Unsoldicrlike  conduct,  and  contrary  to  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law.  The  specification  was,  that  the  pri- 
soner did  write,  and  cause  to  be  published,  the  piece,  £kc. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  state  being  in  session,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  it,  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus , in 
favour  of  Hollander.  The  two  judges  present,  Derbigny 
and  Martin,  severally  declared,  they  should  not  think  them- 
selves justified  in  rejecting  the  application,  on  account 
of  any  proclamation  of  martial  law,  if  they  were  con- 
vinced they  had  authority  to  issue  the  writ;  and  express- 
ed their  readiness  to  hear  an  argument,  if  any  gentleman 
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of  the  bar  had  a doubt  of  the  former  decision  of  the 
tribunal,  in  the  case  of  Laverty,  the  British  subject,  ar- 
rested by  tlie  marshal,  during  the  preceding  summer. 
This  man  claimed  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
and  wished  to  test  his  pretension  by  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus ; but  the  court  declined  interfering,  being  of  opi- 
nion, theirs  was  an  appellate  jurisdiction  onlyy  confined 
to  civil  cases,  and  they  could  not  inquire  into  the  legali- 
ty of  an  arrest,  on  criminal  or  political  grounds.  They 
permitted  the  case  to  be  argued;  but,  before  the  argu- 
ment was  concluded,  information  was  received  that 
Hollander  had  been  discharged,  by  Jackson. 

Dick,  the  attorney  of  the  United  States,  made  appli- 
cation to  Lewis,  one  of  the  district  judges  of  the  state, 
who  was  serving  as  a subaltern  officer,  in  the  Orleans 
rifle  company,  and  whose  conduct  during  the  invasion, 
had  received  Jackson’s  particular  commendation.  Be- 
lieving that  his  duty  as  a military  man,  did  not  diminish 
his  obligation,  as  a judge,  to  protect  his  fellow-citi- 
zens from  illegal  arrest,  Lewis,  without  hesitation,  on 
the  first  call  of  Dick,  laid  down  his  rifle,  and  allowed  the 
writ. 

Information  of  this  having  been  carried  to  head  quar- 
ters, Jackson  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Lewis 
and  Dick. 

Arbuckle,  to  whom  Lewis’  writ,  in  favour  of  Hall, 
was  directed,  refused  to  surrender  his  prisoner,  on  the 
ground  he  was  committed  by  Jackson,  tinder  the  autho- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

The  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Lewis  and  Dick  were 
countermanded. 

The  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Louallier,  of  which 
major-general  Gaines  was  president,  met  on  the  7th. 

The  prisoner’s  counsel  confined  his  defence  to  a plea, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  contending  that  he 
was,  as  a member  of  the  legislature,  exempt  from  militia 
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service;  that  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  were  express- 
ly established  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  extended  to  the  militia  of  the  state, 
when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  that  their  client 
was  neither  of  the  army  or  militia , although,  during  the 
invasion,  he  had  performed  military  duty  in  one  of  the 
volunteer  companies,  embodied  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  city;  that  the  proclamation  of  martial  law, 
made  no  one  a soldier,  who  was  not  so  before;  that  it 
vested  no  right  in  the  general,  nor  imposed  on  any  one, 
any  obligation,  which  did  not  exist  before. 

The  irritation  of  the  public  mind  manifested  itself,  in 
the  evening,  by  the  destruction  of  a transparent  paint- 
ing, in  honor  of  Jackson,  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
Exchange  coffee-house  displayed,  in  the  largest  hall. 

A general  order  on  the  8th,  announced  that,  although 
the  commanding  general  had  not  yet  received  official 
information,  that  the  state  of  war  had  ceased,  by  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  had  persuasive  evidence  of 
the  fact,  and  credited  it,  at  the  risk  of  being  misled  by 
his  wishes;  and,  under  this  impression,  his  first  duty 
was  to  discharge  from  actual  service,  the  body  of  the 
militia  of  the  state,  which  had  taken  the  field,  under  the 
order  for  the  levy  en  masse. 

The  French  subjects  had  remained  perfectly  quiet  at 
home,  regardless  of  the  order  of  the  28th  of  February. 
Loualiier’s  publication  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  sympathy  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  these 
defenders  of  the  country,  and  under  the  present  excite- 
ment of  the  public  mind,  the  execution  of  a sentence  of 
exile  against  them,  would  have  been  dangerous.  The 
governor,  who,  in  Wilkinson’s  time,  had  been  charged 
with  a co-operation  in  his  illegal  measures,  or  at  least  with 
a dereliction  of  duty,  appeared  now  disposed  to  act,  in 
iuch  a manner,  as  not  to  give  room  for  a similar  imputa- 
tion; and  Eaton  tells  us,  “he  had  been  heard  to  declare, 
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in  words  of  mysterious  import,  that  serious  difficulties 
would  be  shortly  witnessed  in  New  Orleans.’ * It  was 
deemed  most  prudent,  at  head  quarters,  to  make  a vir- 
tue of  necessity.  With  a view  of  enabling  Jackson  to 
do  so,  with  a good  grace,  an  address  was  procured  from 
the  officers  and  men,  of  the  principal  volunteer  corps  of 
the  militia  of  the  city,  soliciting  the  suspension  of  the 
order  of  the  28th  of  February,  and  pledging  themselves 
for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the  French  subjects.  On 
receiving  this  address,  a general  order  was  issued,  stating 
that,  time  having  been  given  to  the  people,  to  consider 
whether  they  would  avail  themselves  of  their  degrading 
exemption;  at  a distance  from  the  camp,  or  enrol  them- 
selves among  those  who  defended  the  state;  and  the  delay 
being  expired,  the  order  w*ould  have  been  strictly  en- 
forced, had  it  not  been  for  the  application  and  guarantee 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  volunteer  companies. 
The  execution  of  the  order  %vas  therefore  suspended,  till 
the  general’s  pleasure  was  further  signified. 

There  is  a manifest  inconsistency  between  these  two 
orders.  Had  the  latter  been  penned  by  a friend  of  Jack- 
son’s, the  order  of  the  28th  of  February  would  have 
been  rescinded,  on  the  reason  assigned  in  the  first,  viz: 
the  persuasive  evidence,  which  had  reached  head  quar- 
ters, that  the  state  of  war  had  ceased.  There  w^ould  have 
been  much  more  dignity,  in  this  admission,  than  in  the 
boast  that  the  subjects  of  a friendly  nation,  entitled  by 
treaty  to  peculiar  privileges  in  Louisiana,  could  be  exiled 
from  New-Orleans  and  compelled  to  march  to  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in  time  of  peace, 
on  the  mere  signification  of  any  man’s  pleasure . 

A number  of  officers  had  compelled  the  proprietor  of 
the  Exchange  coffee-house,  to  exhibit  a new  transparent 
painting,  and  to  illuminate  the  hall  in  a more  than  usual 
manner.  They  attended  in  the  evening,  and  stood  near 
the  painting,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  indicating  a 
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determination,  to  resist  the  attempt  of  taking  down  the 
painting.  It  was  reported,  a number  of  soldiers  were  in 
the  neighborhood,  ready  to  march  to  the  coffee-house, 
at  the  first  call.  This  was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement of  the  public  mind.  The  prostration  of  the 
legitimate  government;  the  imprisonment  of  the  district 
judge  of  the  United  States,  the  only  magistrate,  whose 
interference  could  be  successfully  invoked,  on  an  illegal 
arrest,  under  colour  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
the  ascendancy  assumed  by  the  military,  appeared  to 
have  dissolved  all  the  bands  of  social  order  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  to  what  extremity  matters  would 
have  been  carried,  if  the  good'  sense  of  the  most  influen- 
tial characters  in  the  city,  had  not  induced  them  to  inters 
fere.  They  represented,  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
run  all  hazards,  that  a few  days,  perhaps  a few  hours, 
would  bring  the  official  account  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty;  that  Jackson’s  day  of  reckon- 
ing would  then  arrive;  that  Hall,  with  the  authority  (tho’ 
now  without  the  power)  of  checking  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  military,  possessed  the  authority,  and 
would  soon  have  the  power,  to  punish  the  violators  of 
the  law — presenting  the  idea  without  using  the  elo- 
quent language  of  Workman,  in  1807:  “ the  law 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth;  the  constitution  is  eclipsed 
indeed,  but  the  dark  bodies  of  hideous  and  ill-omened 
form,  which  have  intercepted  its  light,  and  deprived  us 
of  its  genial  influence,  will  soon  pass  away,  and  we  shall 
again  behold  the  glorious  luminary,  shining  forth  in  all 
its  original  splendour.” 

On  the  9th,  the  court  martial  sustained  Louallier’s 
plea  to  "their  jurisdiction,  as  to  all  the  charges  except  the 
fourth;  that  of  being  a spy— manifesting,  that  all  judicial 
institutions  possess,  in  the  United  States,  an  essential 
purity  and  energy.  They  thought  the  rules  and  arti- 
cles of  war,  were  expressly  established  by  the  congress, 
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for  the  government  of  the  army,  and  were  not  binding 
on  any  individual  out  of  it — that  neither  the  president, 
or  any  commander,  can,  by  a proclamation  of  martial 
law,  vest  in  himself  any  right,  or  impose  on  others  any 
obligation,  that  did  not  exist  before;  nor  render  any  thing 
lawful  or  unlawful,  that  was  otherwise  before. 

They  acquitted  Louallier  of  the  fourth  charge.  There 
was  no  evidence  before  them,  that  he  was  found  lurking 
about  any  fortification  or  encampment  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States;  none  of  his  disaffection ; and  his 
conduct,  in  the  legislature,  had  evinced  that,  in  Zealand 
patriotism,  he  did  not  yield  even  to  Jackson.  If  he  had 
published  a libel,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  to  indict  him,  and  the  province  of  the 
grand  jury  to  present  him,  if  that  officer  neglected 
his  duty.  He  was  placed  before  them  as  a person  owing 
allegiance  to,  they  knew  he  was  a citizen,  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  government  had  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  declared  that  a spy  must  essentially  be  an  alien. 

Jackson  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  court  martial  had  arrived ; he,  however  did 
not  release  either  of  his  prisoners,  and  on  the  tenth  issued 
the  following  general  order  : 

“The  commanding  general  disapproves  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court  martial,  of  which  major-general  Gaines  is 
president,  on  the  several  charges  and  specifications  ex- 
hibited against  Mr.  Lotiaiilier;  and  is  induced  by  the 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  matters,  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  that  court,  to  assign  the  reasons  of  this  disap- 
proval. 

“The  charges  against  the  prisoner  were  mutiny,  ex- 
citing mutiny,  general  misconduct,  for  being  a spv, 
illegal  and  improper  conduct,  and  disobedience  of  orders, 
writing  a wilful  and  corrupt  libel  against  the  command- 
ing general,  unsoldierly  conduct,  and  conduct  in  viola- 
tion of  a general  order ; all  which  charges  arc,  on  the 
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face  of  them,  proper  to  be  inquired  into  by  a Court 
Martial,  The  defendant  pleaded  to  the  j urisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  founded  his  exceptions  on  matters  of  fact, 
which  exceptions,  as  to  all  the  charges  and  specifications 
but  one,  the  court  sustained,  without  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts  (which  not  otherwise  could  have  ap- 
peared to  them,)  upon  which  those  exceptions  were 
bottomed. 

The  commanding  general  is  not  disposed,  however, 
to  rest  his  objections  upon  any  informality  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  court,  but  presuming  that 
the  court  really  believed  the  truth  of  the  i'acts  set  forth  in 
the  exceptions,  deems  it  his  duty  to  meet  the  doubts  as 
he  supposes  them  to  have  existed.  The  character  of  the 
prisoner  (a  citizen  not  enrolled  in  any  corps,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  though  that  Legislature  was 
not  in  session)  probably,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
placed  him  without  their  reach,  upon  the  several  charges 
on  which  they  declined  acting. 

The  enemy  having  invaded  the  country,  and  threaten- 
ing an  attack  on  New  Orleans,  many  considerations, 
growing  out  of  this  emergency,  and  connected  with  the 
defence  of  the  city,  rendered  the  adoption  of  the  most 
energetic  and  decisive  measures  necessary.  Martial 
Law,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  effectual,  was  there- 
fore proclaimed  by  the  commanding  general — a state 
of  things  which  made  it  the  duty  of  every  inhabitant, 
indiscriminately,  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  his 
country — a duty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding 
general,  more  positive  and  more  urgent  than  any  result- 
ing from  the  common  and  usual  transactions  of  private, 
or  even  public  life.  The  occasion  that  calls  it  forth,  in- 
volves, at  once,  the  very  existence  of  the  government, 
and  the  liberty,  property  and  lives  of  the  citizens. 

Martial  Law  being  established,  applies,  as  the  com- 
manding general  believes,  to  all  persons  who  remain 
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within  the  sphere  of  its  operation ; and,  claims  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  all  offences,  which  aim  at  the  disorganiza- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  army  over  which  it  extends.  To  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  believed  to  make  every  man  a soldier , 
to  [defend  the  spot,  where  chance  or  choice  has  placed 
him  ; and  to  make  him  liable  for  any  misconduct  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  its  defence. 

If  Martial  Law,  when  necessity  shall  have  justified  a 
resort  to  it,  does  not  operate  to  this  extent,  it  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  the  reason  or  the  utility  of  it.  If  a man,  who 
shall, from  choice, remain  within  the  limitsofits  operation, 
and  whose  house  is  without  these  limits,  and  there  labor 
by  means  in  his  power  to  stir  up  sedition  and  mutiny 
among  the  soldiery,  inspire  them  with  distrust  towards 
the  commanding  officer,  and  communicate  to  theenemy 
intelligence  of  the  disaffection  and  discontent,  which  he 
himself  has  created,  he  may  safely  avail  himself  of  what  he 
may  please  to  call  his  constitutional  rights  and  continue 
his  dangerous  machinations  with  impunity;  the  com- 
manding general  believes  he  cannot  easily  conceive,  howa_ 
man  thus  influenced  and  thus  acting,  might  render  the 
enemy  more  important  services,  and  do  his  country  more 
injury,  than  he  possibly  could,  by  entering  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  aiding  him  in  open  battle.  Why  is 
Martial  Law  ever  declared?  Is  it  to  make  the  enlisted 
or  drafted  soldier  subject  to  it?  He  was  subject  to  it 
before.  It  is,  that  the  whole  resources  of  a country,  or 
of  that  district  over  which  it  is  proclaimed,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  for  its  preservation.  Every  man, 
therefore,  within  the  limits  to  which  it  extends,  is  subject 
to  its  influence.  If  it  has  not  this  operation,  it  is  surely 
a perfect  nulity.  Apply  this  view  of  the  subject  to  the 
case  before  the  court — and  how  is  it?  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  of  which  the  defendant  claims 
to  be  a member,  he  remained  within  the  camp  of  the 
American  army,  and  within  the  limits,  which  are  de- 
void ii.  52 
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dared  to  be  embraced  by  Martial  Law.  How  does  he 
there  deport  himself?  Instead  of  contributing  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country  ; instead  of  seeking  to  promote  that 
unanimity,  which  a love  of  country,  and  the  important 
t trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  might  have  led  us  to 
expect,  we  behold  him  endeavoring  to  stir  up  discord, 
sedition,  mutiny — laboring  to  disorganize  and  destroy 
an  army,  which  had  so  lately  defended  his  country,  and 
might  so  soon  again  be  necessary  for  its  defence.  Not 
only  inviting  the  enemy  to  renew  his  attempt,  but  con- 
tributing his  utmost  to  enable  him  to  succeed,  if  he 
should  obey  the  invitation.  Is  there  no  power  to  res- 
train the  efforts,  or  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  such  a 
man  ? If  he  aids  and  comforts  the  enemy,  by  communi- 
ting  to  him  information  of  the  mutinous  and  seditious 
spirit;  of  the  distraction  and  confusion,  which  he  himself 
has  created — why  this  is  treason,  and  he  cannot  be 
punished  by  a court  martial.  If  he  excites  mutiny, 
disobedience  to  orders,  and  rebellion  among  the  soldiery, 
he  is  not  attached  to  the  army  and  cannot  be  restrained  ! 
Why  is  he  not  attached  to  the  army  ? Why,  at  such  a 
moment,  when  he  remains  within  it,  is  he  not  subject  to 
its  rules  and  regulations  ? If  the  enemy  comes,  may  he 
fold  his  arms  and  walk  unconcernedly  along  the  lines,  or 
remain  inactive  in  his  room  ? Can  he  not  be  called 
upon  for  his  exertions?  May  he  not  only  refuse  to 
render  any  assistance  himself,  but  without  fear  or  re- 
proach, do  all  in  his  power  to  render  ineffectual  the  ex- 
ertions of  others — of  that  army  which,  in  the  most 
threatening  crisis,  is  fighting  for  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
that  country,  whose  liberty  and  safety  he  professes  to 
have  so  much  at  heart  ? May  he,  at  such  a moment, 
proclaim  to  the  enemy,  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
general,  tired  of  the  war,  determined  no  longer  to  bear 
the  restrictions  which  it  imposes ; in  a word,  disaffected 
and  disunited,  and  ready  to  yield  to  him  on  his  first  ap- 
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proach.  May  this  man,  a foreigner,  retaining  the  predi- 
lections for  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  boast- 
ing of  those  predilections  ; may  such  a man,  under  such 
| circumstances,  excite  sedition  and  mutiny,  division  and 
disorganization  in  our  army  ; and  when  he  is  called  be- 
fore  the  court  martial,  to  answer  for  his  crimes,  say — • 
\)  Gentlemen,  you  have  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
r offences  of  which  I am  charged  ? Decide  with  the  ac- 
i cused,  no  army  can  be  safe,  no  general  can  command; 
H disaffection  and  disobedience,  anarchy  and  confusion 
$ must  take  place  of  order  and  subordination,  defeat  and 
i shame,  of  victory  and  triumph.  But  the  commanding 
1 general  is  persuaded,  that  this  is  a state  of  things  which 

|w  the  government  of  no  country  can  or  docs  tolerate*  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  secures  to  the  citizen 
the  most  valuable  privileges;  yet,  the  same  constitution 
contemplates  the  necessity  of  suspending  the  exercise  of 
the  same,  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  alL  If 
it  authorises  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  certain  cases;  it,  thereby,  implicitly  admits  the  oper- 
ation of  Martial  Law,  when  in  the  event  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  public  safety. may  require  it.  To  whom  does 
the  declaration  of  this  law  belong  ? To  the  guardian  of 
the  public  safety  ; to  him  who  is  to  conduct  the  oper- 
ations against  the  enemy,  whose  vigilance  is  to  descry 
danger,  and  whose  arms  are  to  repel  it.  He  is  the  only 
authority  present  to  witness  and  determine  the  emer- 
genc}^  which  makes  such  a resort  necessary  and  posses- 
j sed  of  the  means  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  it* 

I For  the  correctness  of  his  conduct,  under  the  circum- 
i stances  which  influenced  him,  he  stands  responsible  to 
his  government.” 

The  court  martial  consoled  themselves,  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  their  sentence,  though  .disapproved  by  Jack- 
son,  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  decisions  of  thg 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  similar  cases. 

In  August,  1812,  Elijah  Clark  was  condemned  to  be 
hung  as  a spy,  at  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  by 
sentence  of  a court  martial.  “It  appeared  that  he  was 
born  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  he  continued 
to  reside  in  the  United  States,  as  a citizen  thereof,  until 
within  about  eight  months,  when  he  removed  to 
Canada,  and  there  married;  that  his  wife  and  proper- 
ty are  yet  in  Canada,  and  within  the  dominion  and  alle- 
giance of  the  king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  For  these  reasons,  the  court  was  of 
opinion,  that  (although  the  said  Elijah  Clark  wasa  native 
born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  was  yetholden  un- 
der the  allegiance,  which,  as  such  citizen,  he  owed  to  the 
United  States)  he  was  nevertheless  liable  to  be  tried  and 
convicted,  as  a spy  in  the  United  States,  for  his  acts  of 
a spy,  committed  during  the  continuance  of  such  tem- 
porary allegiance  to  the  king  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  whom  the  United  States 
were  at  war. 

General  Hull  suspended  the  execution,  till  the  plea- 
sure of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  known. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  the  secretary  of  war  wrote  to 
the  general,  that  Clark,  “being  considered  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  liable  to  be  tried  by  a court 
martial  as  a spy,  the  President  directed,  that  unless  he 
should  be  arraigned  by  the  civil  court,  for  treason,  ora 
minor  crime,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
he  must  be  discharged.” 

One  Smith,  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  a Scotchman  by  birth,  was  arrested  during  the  last 
war,  and  imprisoned  in  the  barracks  at  Sackett’s  Har- 
bour, on  the  charge,  among  others,  of  his  being  a spy. 
On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  brought  his  action  of 
false  imprisonment,  against  the  commanding  officer  of 
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the  garrison.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  su- 
preme court;  where  it  was  argued,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  that,  on  the  principle  of  natural  and  perpetual 
allegiance,  he  remained  a British  subject,  he  was  a spy, 
and  could  be  treated  as  such;  and  at  all  events,  the  offi- 
cer, who  detained  him,  was  justifiable  in  doing  so,  until 
by  a due  investigation  in  a court  martial,  it  could  be 
ascertained  whether  he  was  a citizen  or  an  alien.  For 
the  plaintiff,  it  was  insisted,  that  a naturalized  citizen 
enjoys  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a native  born, 
who  is  entitled,  in  every  possible  case,  to  protection  from 
military  power.  The  authority  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
was  quoted,  that  even  in  England,  martial  law  is  no 
law,  but  something  indulged  as  a law;  and  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Loughborough  was  relied  on,  that  martial  law, 
even,  as  described  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  does  not  exist 
at  all.  The  court  said,  “the  defendant’s  conduct  does 
not  appear  harsh  or  offensive;  but  it  is  the  principle  in- 
voked, that  renders  the  result  so  important.  None  of 
the  offences,  charged  against  the  plaintiff,  were  cogniza- 
ble before  a court  martial,  except  that  which  relates  to 
his  being  a spy;  and,  if  he  was  an  American  citizen,  he 
could  not  be  chargeable  with  such  an  offence.  He  might 
be  amenable  to  the  civil  authority  for  treason;  but  could 
not  be  prosecuted,  under  martial  law , as  a spy.”  One 
of  the  judges  dissented,  on  the  ground,  that  the  officer 
was  justifiable  in  detaining  the  plaintiff,  till  it  was  ascer- 
tained whether  he  was  a citizen;  but  the  judge  expressly 
admitted,  that  if  he  was  a citizen,  he  was  not  liable  to  be 
tried  as  a spy. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  the  expression,  martial  law , in 
the  last  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  reference  is  made 
to  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  congress,  for  esta- 
blishing rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  the  government  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  punishment 
of  death  is  denounced  against  spies. 
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The  independent  stand,  taken  by  the  court  martial, 
bad  left  no  glimpse  of  hope,  at  head  quarters,  that  the 
prosecution  of  Hall,  on  the  charge  of  mutiny,  on  which 
he  had  been  imprisoned,  could  be  attempted  with  any 
prospect  of  success — the  futility  of  any  further  proceed- 
ings against  Louallier  was  evident — Jackson,  therefore, 
put  an  end  to  Hall’s  imprisonment  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  March.  The  word  imprisonment  is  used,  because 
Eaton  assures  his  readers,  that  “ Judge  Hall  was  not 
imprisoned;  it  was  merely  an  arrest.”  Hall  had  been 
taKen  from  his  bed  chamber,  on  the  preceding  Sunday, 
at  9 o’clock  in  the  evening,  by  a detachment  of  about 
one  hundred  men,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  con- 
fined in  the  same  apartment  with  Louallier,  in  the  bar- 
racks. Three  days  after  it  had  been  officially  announced 
to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  that  Jackson  was  in 
possession  of  persuasive  evidence,  that  a state  of  peace 
existed,  and  the  militia  had  been  discharged,  the 
door  of  Hall’s  prison  was  thrown  open,  but  not  for  his 
release.  He  was  put,  under  a guard,  who  led  him  sev- 
eral miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  where  they  left 
him,  with  a prohibition  to  return,  “till  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  was  regularly  announced,  or  the  British  shall 
have  left  the  southern  coast.” 

This  last,  and  useless  display  of  usurped  power,  as- 
tonished the  inhabitants.  They  thought,  that,  if  the 
general  feared  the  return  of  the  British,  the  safety  of 
New  Orleans  would  be  better  insured,  by  his  recall  of 
the  militia,  than  by  the  banishment  of  the  legitimate 
magistrate.  It  was  the  last  expansion  of  light,  and  mo- 
mentary effulgence,  that  precedes  the  extinguishment  of 
a taper. 

At  the  dawn  of  light,  on  Monday,  the  13th,  an  ex- 
press reached  head  quarters,  with  the  despatch  which 
had  accidentally  been  misplaced,  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  three  weeks  before.  The  cannon  soon 
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announced  the  arrival  of  this  important  document,  and 
Louallier  was  indebted  for  his  liberation  to  the  precau- 
tion, which  Eaton  says,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  had  taken,  to  direct  Jackson  to  issue  a proclama- 
tion for  the  pardon  of  all  military  offences. 
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A rule  to  show  cause  against  an  attachment  for  con- 
tempt, was  issued  against  Jackson . — He  showed 
cause. — The  rule  is  made  absolute . — He  declines 
answering  interrogatories , and  is  fined. 

Hall’s  return  to  the  city  was  greeted  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  the  first  judge  of  the 
United  States  they  had  received,  and  they  had  admired 
in  him  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  an  American 
magistrate — a pure  heart,  clean  hands,  and  a mind  sus- 
ceptible of  no  fear,  but  that  of  God.  His  firmness  had, 
eight  years  before,  arrested  Wilkinson  in  his  despotic 
measures.  He  was  now  looked  upon  to  show,  that  if 
he  had  been  unable  to  stop  Jackson’s  arbitrary  steps,  he 
would  prevent  him  from  exulting,  in  the  impunity  of  his 
trespass. 

Dick  was  anxious  to  lose  no  time,  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
violent  proceedings,  during  the  week  that  had  followed 
the  arrival  of  the  first  messenger  of  peace;  but  Hall  insist- 
ed on  a few  days  being  exclusively  given  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  joyous  feelings,  which  the  termination  of  the 
war  excited.  He  did  not  yield  to  Dick’s  wishes  till  the 
21st.  The  affidavits  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
of  the  marshal  of  the  United  States,  of  the  attorney  of 
Louallicr  and  of  the  commander  at  the  barracks,  were 
then  laid  before  the  court. 

The  case  they  presented,  was  this: — that  Jackson, 
desirous  to  punish  the  author  of  a publication,  which  he 
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called  a false  and  corrupt  libel,  upwards  of  six  weeks 
after  the  departure  of  the  British,  had  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  recommended  that  the  publisher  should 
be  prosecuted,  before  a court  martial,  as  a spy,  and  had 
him  arrested.  The  prisoner  sought  legal  advice,  and 
was  informed,  that  in  case  of  conviction,  sentence  of 
death  would  inevitably* be  passed  on  him — and  that  the 
court  martial,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  tried,  was  without 
jurisdiction.  He  implored  the  interference  of  the  tribunal, 
especially  charged  with  preventing  a military  court  from 
stepping  out  of  the  bounds  of  its  legitimate  jurisdiction. 
The  judge  took  the  proper  step,  to  have  the  complaint 
legally  inquired  into.  With  the  view  of  obstructing 
the  .course  of  justice,  and  depriving  his  victim  of  the 
protection  he  had  sought,  Jackson  had  the  judge  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  till  the  trial  was  over.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  was  compelled  to  bring  a record  of  the 
court,  to  head  quarters,  where  it  was  taken  and  withheld 
from  him.  He  and  the  marshal  were  threatened.  Some 
of  these  transactions  happened  after  accounts  of  the 
cessation  of  the  state  of  war  was  received.  The  pro- 
ceedings did  not  appear  to  have  the  least  semblance  of 
necessity,  or  even  utility. 

On  the  motion  of  the  attorney  of  the  United  States, 
a rule  to  show  cause,  why  process  of  attachment  should 
not  issue  against  Jackson,  was  granted. 

On  the  return  day,  lleid,  one  of  the  general’s  aids, 
accompanied  him  to  the  court  house,  and  presented  to 
the  court  a paper,  sworn  to  by  Jackson,  as  his  answer  to 
the  rule. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  document,  a solemn  protest 
was  made  against  the  imconstitmionality  and  illegality  of 
the  prosecution — the  authority  of  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  it,  was  denied,  as  well  as  that 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  to  punish  for  a con- 
tempt. It  averred  that  no  criminal  prosecution  could 
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be  carried  on,  in  any  of  these  courts,  except  upon  a pre- 
sentment or  indictment,  or  for  an  offence  not  created  by 
a statute — it  insisted  on  a trial  by  jury;  it  urged  that  the 
contempt  had  not  been  committed  in  presence  of  the 
court,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  not  returnable 
into  court;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  judge,  who  issu- 
ed it,  was  confined  to  the  case  of  a prisoner  under,  or  by 
^colour  of,  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  conclusion,  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
was  justified,  on  the  report  which  the  general  had  receiv- 
ed, of  the  disaffection  and  seditious  disposition,  of  the 
French  part  of  the  population  of  Louisiana;  and  various 
extracts  were  given  from  letters  of  the  governor,  on  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  the  opposition  he  met 
with  from  the  legislature,  and  the  little  dependence  there 
was  for  success,  except  on  a regular  force,  to  be  sent  by 
the  United  States.  The  interference  with  the  records 
in  the  clerk’s  office,  was  justified  on  the  belief  the  defen- 
dant entertained,  that  it  was  within  his  authority.  The 
proclamation  of  martial  law  was  held  to  have  made  the 
publisher  of  the  libel  a soldier,  and  his  offence  cogniza- 
ble by  a court  martial:  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
judge  was  said  to  have  been  a measure  of  necessity. 

The  attorney  of  the  United  States,  opposed  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper.  Pie  said  that,  in  no  case,  the  defendant 
was  permitted  to  make  evidence  for  himself,  and  justify 
himself,  by  swearing  he  was  innocent;  although,  on  a 
process  of  attachment,  the  defendant’s  answers  to  inter- 
rogatories, put  by  the  officer  who  conducted  the  prose- 
cution, were  conclusive  evidence. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  cause,  the  inquiry  was  con- 
fined to  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts  sworn  to — 
whether  they  did  constitute  an  offence,  and  one 
which  did  support  a prosecution,  by  process  of  at- 
tachment. When  the  hearing  would  be  on  the  merits,  the 
defendant  might  avail  himself  of  his  answers  to  interroga- 
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tories,  to  show  that  the  facts,  in  the  affidavits,  on  which 
the  rule  was  obtained,  were  not  true.  The  judge  took 
time  to  deliberate. 

On  the  next  day,  he  said — “The  court  has  taken  time 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  admitting  the  answer,  offer- 
ed yesterday.  It  was  proper  to  do  so;  because  it  is  the 
first  proceeding,  of  any  importance,  instituted  in  a mat- 
ter like  the  present,  since  the  establishment  of  the  court; 
and  because,  by  the  constitution  of  the  court,  it  is  com- 
posed of  one  judge  only;  and  it  so  happens,  that  one 
of  the  charges  of  contempt,  is  his  imprisonment,  and  the 
consequent  obstruction  of  the  course  of  justice.  This 
is  no  reason  why  the  proceedings  should  not  have  been 
instituted,  and  be  persevered  in;  but  it  is  a good  one  for 
much  deliberation.  No  personal  consideration  ought, 
for  a moment,  to  allow  the  abandonment  of  the  defence 
of  the  laws,  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 

“I  have  considered  the  case,  and  I think  I see  a clear 
course. 

“On  a rule  to  show  cause,  the  party  called  on  may 
take  all  legal  grounds,  to  show  that  the  attachment  ought 
not  to  issue.  He  may  take  exceptions  to  the  mode  of 
proceedings,  and  prove,  front  the  affidavits  on  which 
the  rule  was  obtained,  that  the  facts  do  not  amount  to  a 
contempt. 

“If  the  court  be  convinced  that  the  attachment  may 
legally  issue,  it  goes  to  bring  the  party  into  court— the 
interrogatories  are  propounded — he  may  object  to  any 
of  them,  as  improper,  or  deny  the  facts  charged,  and 
purge  himself  of  the  contempt,  on  oath.  His  single 
testimony  counteracts  all  other  that  may  have  been  ad- 
duced. 

“I  will  hear  any  of  the  exceptions  taken  in  the  answer, 
or  any  question  of  law  that  may  be  urged. 
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Reicl  now  expatiated  on  the  unconstitutionality  and 
illegality  of  a mode  of  proceeding,  which  deprived  the 
defendant  of  the  benefit  of  a trial  by  jury,  and  on  the 
protestations,  and  exceptions  in  the  preamble  of  Jack- 
son’s answer.  He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  there  was 
for  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and  attempted  the 
justification  of  the  facts,  stated  in  the  affidavit,  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  prosecutions,  by  martial  law. 

The  attorney  of  the  United  States  stated  his  convic- 
tion, that  it  was  now  too  late  to  speak  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  process  of  attachment — a construction 
and  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  contemporaneous 
with  that  instrument,  and  coeval  with  the  present  gov- 
ernment, had  received  the  sanction  of  the  judiciary, 
and  the  house  of  representatives  : — that  no  jury  was 
called  in,  because  the  facts,  if  contested,  were  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  in  his  answers  to  in- 
terrogatories propounded  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  it  being  the  duty  of  their  attorney,  to  draw 
forth,  by  these  interrogatories,  as  by  cross-examina- 
tion, in  the  audition  of  witnesses,  the  facts,  which  the 
defendant  had  an  interest  to  conceal.  After  his  con- 
science was  thus  probed,  the  evidence  resulting,  from 
his  answers,  counteracted  all  the  testimony  adduced 
against  him. 

The  attorney  urged,  that  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  arrest  of  Louaillier  was  not  made  under  any 
authority  derived  from  the  United  States,  but  it  was  his 
duty  to  say,  it  took  place,  under  colour  of  such  an  au- 
thority : and,  in  cither  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  United  States,  to  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  arrest.  He  added,  that  with  regard  to  such 
writs,  which  the  judges  were  authorised  to  issue,  at 
their  chambers,  it  had  never  been  doubted,  that  obedi- 
ence to  them  was  to  be  enforced,  and  contempt  of  them 
punished,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  writ  had  been 
issued  by  the  clerk. 
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He]  added  that,  when  the  case  should  be  before  the 
court,  on  the  merits,  the  defendant  would  have  every 
benefit  that  could  be  derived  from  martial  law. 

The  rule  was  made  absolute. 

Jackson’s  advisers  now  found  he  could  not  be  de- 
fended on  the  merits,  with  the  slighest  hope  of  success, 
as  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  would  probably 
draw  from  him  by  interrogatories,  the  admission,  that 
both  Louaillier  and  the  judge  were  kept  in  prison,  long 
after  persuasive  evidence  had  been  received  at  head- 
quarters, of  the  cessation  of  the  state  of  war.  They 
therefore  recommended  to  him  not  to  answer  the  inter- 
rogatories, which  would  authorise  the  insinuation  that 
he  had  been  condemned  unheard. 

It  appears  that  some  of  his  party,  at  this  period,  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  Hall  could  be  intimidated,  and 
prevented  from  proceeding  further.  A report  was  ac- 
cordingly circulated,  that  a mob  would  assemble  in  and 
about  the  court-house — that  the  pirates  of  Barataria, 
to  whom  the  judge  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
before  the  war,  by  his  zeal  and  strictness,  in  the  prose- 
cution that  had  been  instituted  against  several  of  their 
ringleaders,  would  improve  this  opportunity  of  humb-  , 
ling  him.  Accordingly,  groupes  of  them  took  their 
stands,  in  different  parts  of  the  hall,  and  gave  a shout 
when  Jackson  entered  it.  It  is  due  to  him  to  state, 
that,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  the  least  intimation  that 
a disturbance  was  intended,  and  his  influence  was  hon- 
estly exercised  to  prevent  disorder. 

On  his  being  called,  he  addressed  a few  w’ords  to  the 
court,  expressive  of  his  intention  not  to  avail  himself  of 
the  faculty  he  had  to  answer  interrogatories  ; — a deter- 
mination, which  he  said  was  grounded  on  the  court’s 
refusal  to  allow  his  answer  to  the  rule,  being  read. 

The  court  informed  him,  every  indulgence  had  been 
extended  to  him,  which  the  law  authorised. 
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The  attorney  of  the  United  States  now  rose,  and  said 
that  his  task  was  much  simplified  by  the  course  the  de- 
fendant had  taken.  The  defendant  stood  charged  with 
having  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and  prevented 
the  interference  of  the  court,  in  order  that  an  illegal  pro- 
secution, for  a capital  offence,  might  be  carried  on,  be- 
fore a military  tribunal,  against  a citizen  absolutely  un- 
connected with  the  army  or  militia.  Plis  protestations 
and  exceptions,  had  already  been  disposed  of.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  paper,  which  he  had  produced  on  his 
first  comins;  into  court,  was  filled  with  extracts  of 
letters,  and  arguments,  by  which  his  issuing  a procla- 
mation of  martial  law,  was  intended  to  be  justified. — 
No  one  had  ever  seen  any  degree  of  guilt  in  this  act. — 
It  was  very  proper,  in  the  beginning  of  an  invasion,  for 
the  commander  of  the  army  raised  to  oppose  it,  to 
warn,  by  a solemn  appeal,  his  men  and  all  his  fellow- citi- 
zens around  him,  that  circumstances  required  the  exer- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  all,  to  repel  the  enemy— and  that 
the  martial  law  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.  the  system 
of  rules  established  by  the  acts  off  congress  and  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations,  with  regard  to  martial  matters, 
would  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  words  of  Judge  Bay,  of  the  supreme  court  of 
South  Carolina,  in  Lamb's  case,  were  quoted  : — “If  by 
martial  law  is  to  be  understood  that  dreadful  system,  the 
lavj  of  arms,  which  in  former  times  was  exercised  by  the 
King  of  England  and  his  lieutenants,  when  his  word  was 
the  law,  and  his  will  the  power , by  which  it  was  exer- 
cised, I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a monster 
could  not  exist  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  freedom.  The 
political  atmosphere  of  America  would  destroy  it  in 
embyro.  It  was  against  such  a tyrannical  monster  that 
we  triumphed  in  our  revolutionary  conflict.  Our  fa- 
thers sealed  the  conquest  by  their  blood,  and  their  pos- 
terity will  never  permit  it  to  tarnish  our  soil  by  its  uu- 
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hallowed  feet,  or  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  gallant 
sons,  by  its  ghastly  appearance.  All  our  civil  institu- 
tions forbid  it;  and  the  manly  hearts  of  our  countrymen 
are  steeled  against  it.  But,  if  by  this  military  code  are 
to  be  understood  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  men  in  arms,  when  marshalled  in  defence 
of  our  country’s  rights  and  honor,  then  I am  bound  to. 
say,  there  is  nothing  unconstitutional  in  such  a system.” 

The  attorney  of  the  United  States  candidly  admit- 
ted, that,  although  the  acts  of  the  defendant  could  not, 
by  any  means,  be  justified  by  his  proclamation;  they 
could  certainly  be  so,  by  necessity,  which  justifies 
any  act  it  commands — and  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  every  benefit  under  the  plea  of  necessity  : and,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  success  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, was  neither  expected  nor  wished,  if  that  necessity 
could  be  shown. 

To  show  that  no  necessity  existed,  to  authorise  the 
acts  of  violence  complained  of,  the  attorney  stated, 
that  the  defendant  had  admitted  that  ‘‘most  of  the  acts 
mentioned  in  the  rule  took  place,  after  the  enemy  had 
retired,  from  the  place  he  had  at  first  assumed — after  they 
had  met  with  a signal  defeat — and,  after  an  unofficial 
account  had  been  received  of  the  signature  of  the  trea- 
ty.” This  had  been  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  the  material  facts  contained  in  his  answer, 
he  believed  to  be  true — but  the  general  had  not  sworn 
that  his  answer  contained  the  whole  truth,  and  the  coun- 
sel by  whom  the  document  was  prepared,  had  carefully 
suppressed  some  most  material  circumstances.  The 
charges,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  illegal  proceedings, 
which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  court  to  arrest, 
were  exhibited,  after  several  confirmations  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  were  received — af- 
ter the  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  the  Prince  Regent 
had  been  announced — after  it  was  known  that  the  trea- 
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ty  had  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the  Senate  had  ad- 
vised its  ratification — after  the  President  had  ratified  it, 
and  the  mutual  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  official  annunciation  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances had  not  been  received  by  the  defendant, 
but  to  use  his  own  words,  in  an  official  document,  he 
had  persuasive  evidence  of  these  facts,  and  he  credited 
them.  The  untoward  accident,  which  had  prevented  his 
receiving  the  despatch  of  the  secretary  of  war  contain- 
ing the  official  intelligence,  was  known  to  him.  He 
even  confessed  the  state  of  war  no  longer  existed — that 
his  duty  forbad  him  to  persist  in  measures,  which  the 
return  of  peace  rendered  unnecessary  and  illegal.  Un- 
der this  impression,  he  proposed  a suspension  of  hos- 
tillities  to  Lambert — he  discharged  the  militia  of  the 
state,  and  consented  that  the  French  subjects,  residing 
in  New- Orleans,  should  no  longer  be  required  to  return 
to  his  camp. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  argument,  Dick  observed, 
that  credulity  itself  could  not  admit  the  proposition, 
that  persuasive  evidence  that  the  war  had  ceased,  and 
belief  that  necessity  required  that  violent  measures 
should  be  persisted  in  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  legitimate  tribunal,  could  exist,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  defendant’s  mind. 

The  general  made  a last  effort  to  avert  the  judgment 
of  the  court  against  him,  by  an  asseveration,  he  had 
imprisoned  Dominick  A.  Hall,  and  not  the  judge  : his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  affidavit  of  the  marshal,  in 
which  he  swore  Jackson  told  him  “I  have  shopped  the 
judge” 

The  court,  desirous  of  manifesting  moderation, 
in  the  punishment  of  the  defendant  for  the  want  of  it, 
said  that,  in  consideration  of  the  services  the  general 
had  rendered  to  his  country,  imprisonment  should 
make  no  part  of  the  sentence,  and  condemned  him  to 
pay  a fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  costs,  only. 
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A check  was  immediately  filled  by  Duncan,  signed 
by  Jackson,  and  handed  to  the  marshal,  who  accepted  it 
in  discharge  of  the  fine  and  costs. 

On  Jackson’s  coming  out  of  the  court  house,  his 
friends  procured  a hack,  m which  he  entered,  and  they 
dragged  it  to  the  Exchange  coffee-house,  where  he 
made  a speech,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  he  observed 
that,  “during  the  invasion,  he  had  exerted  every  faculty 
in  support  of  the  constitution  and  laws — on  that  day, 
he  had  been  called  on  to  submit  to  their  operation,  un- 
der circumstances,  which  many  persons  might  have 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  resistance.  Considering 
obedience  to  the  laws,  even  when  we  think  them  unjust- 
ly applied,  as  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  comply  with  the  sentence  they  had  heard  pro- 
nounced;” and  he  entreated  the  people,  to  remember 
the  example  he  had  given  them,  of  respectful  submission 
to  the  administration  of  justice. 

A few  days  after  he  published,  in  the  Ami  des  Lois , 
the  answer  he  had  offered  to  the  district  court,  preceded 
by  an  exordium,  in  which  he  complained,  that  the  court 
had  refused  to  hear  it.  He  added,  that  the  judge  “had 
indulged  himself,  on  his  route  to  Bayou  Sarah,  in  mani- 
festing apprehensions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  country, 
equally  disgraceful  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rest and  safety  of  the  state,”  and  concluded — “should 
judge  Hall  deny  this  statement,  the  general  is  prepared 
to  prove  it,  fully  and  satisfactorily.” 

The  gauntlet  did  not  long  remain  on  the  ground,  and 
the  following  piece  appeared  in  the  Louisiana  Courier: 
“It  is  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks  of  general 
Jackson,  that  ‘on  the  judge’s  route  to  Bayou  Sarah,  he 
manifested  apprehensions  as  to  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, disgraceful  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  the  state/ 
Judge  Hall  knows  full  well,  how  easy  it  is  for  one,  with 
the  influence  and  patronage  of  general  Jackson,  to  pro- 
yol.  ir.  54 
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cure  certificates  and  affidavits.  He  knows  that  men, 
usurping  authority,  have  their  delators  and  spies;  and 
that,  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial  or  dictatorial  power, 
swarms  of  miserable  creatures  are  easily  generated,  from 
the  surrounding  corruption,  and  rapidly  changed  into 
the  shape  of  buzzing  informers.  Notwithstanding 
which,  judge  Hall  declares,  that  on  his  route  to  Bayou 
Sarah,  he  uttered  no  sentiment  disgraceful  to  himself,  or 
injurious  to  the  state.  He  calls  upon  general  Jackson, 
to  furnish  that  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  asser- 
tion, which  he  says  he  is  enabled  todo.;’ 

The  pledge  was  never  redeemed.  The  general’s  si- 
lence showed,  that  those,  on  whose  reports  he  had  ven- 
tured to  charge  Hall,  could  not  enable  him  to  adminis- 
ter proof  of  what  they  had  advanced.  The  accusation 
appeared  as  destitute  of  foundation, as  the  charge  brought 
against  the  legislature,  of  having  entertained  the  idea  of 
proposing  a capitulation.  Never  was  a virtuous  com- 
munity, more  gratuitously  charged  with  disaffection, 
sedition  and  treason,  than  the  population  of  Louisiana. 
Time  has  shown,  that,  in  patriotism,  zeal  and  courage, 
it  did  not  yield  to  that  of  any  state  in  the  confede- 
racy. Before  danger  was  impending,  they  canvassed 
every  measure  that  was  proposed  to  them;  they  inves- 
tigated every  claim  on  their  services.  But,  as  soon 
as  it  was  necessary  to  act,  they  did  so,  promptly  and  ef- 
fectually. All  the  resources  of  the  state,  were  put  at 
the  disposal  of  Jackson — every  branch  of  government, 
with  all  its  might,  seconded  him — the  people  submit- 
ted to  every  privation,  every  duty,  which  circumstan- 
ces imposed. 

It  is  true,  the  general  assembly  did  not  join  Jackson 
in  the  belief,  that  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus , was  a proper  measure.  They  knew,  better 
than  he,  the  population  of  their  country- — they  did  not 
err,  when  they  concluded  it  could  be  trusted.  'I  hey 
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remembered  the  time  of  Wilkinson,  and  experienced 
that  his  violent  measures  and  those  of  Jackson,  after 
danger  had  ceased  to  exist,  were  absolutely  ill  timed — 
productive  of  disorder  and  confusion,  and  unattended 
by  any  advantage:  and  the  people,  as  soon  as  danger 
was  over,  manifested  their  determination,  not  to  submit 
to  oppression  or  unnecessary  hardships.  The  French 
subjects  had  shown,  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  enemy; 
they  showed  they  did  not  fear  the  general.  Nothing 
but  the  certainty,  that  the  day  of  retribution  was  at 
hand,  and  that  the  insult,  offered  to  the  court  of  the 
United  States,  was  about  to  be  avenged,  prevented 
those  serious  difficulties,  which  Claiborne,  as  Eaton 
informs  us,  believed  would  soon  be  witnessed  in  New- 
Orleans. 

The  national  council  rendered  to  Louisiana,  that 
justice,  which  she  ought  to  have  received  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  seventh  military  district. 

Congress  passed  a resolution,  expressive  of  the  high 
sense  they  entertained,  of  the  patriotism,  zeal,  fidelity 
and  courage,  with  which  the  people  of  Louisiana  had 
promptly  and  unanimously  stepped  forward,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  imminent  danger,  from  a powerful  in- 
vading enemy,  in  defence  of  all  the  individual , social 
and  political  rights,  held  dear  to  man . A like  sense 

was  also  expressed  of  the  generosity,  benevolence  and 
humanity  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans, 
in  voluntarily  affording  the  best  accommodations  in 
their  power,  and  giving  their  best  attentions,  to  the 
wounded,  not  only  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  wounded  prisoners  of  a vanquished  foe. 

In  receiving  this  testimonial  of  the  approbation  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Union,  well  might  the  people 
of  Louisiana  exclaim,  laus  landari  o te  It  was  cal- 
culated to  induce  them  to  disregard,  as  it  efffictualiv 
counteracted,  the  assertions  and  insinuations  of  Jack- 
son’s advisers  and  panegyrists. 
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If,  on  the  arrival  of  O’Reilly,  at  New-Orleans,  in 
1769,  he  had  attended  to  the  maxim,  in  the  motto  of 
his  coat  of  arms,  Fortitudine  et  prudentia , the-  lives 
of  five  individuals,  in  whose  attachment  to  their  former 
sovereign,  he  should  have  seen  a pledge  of  their  future 
devotion  to  his  own,  would  have  been  spared.  If 
Jackson  had  been  as  prudent  after  the  invasion,  as  he 
had  been  brave  during  its  continuance,  he  would  have 
spared  to  himself  and  others,  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. May  his  conduct  during  one  period,  be  a 
pattern,  and,  during  the  other,  a warning  to  future  com- 
manders ! 

It  is  the  duty  of  history  to  record  the  virtues  and 
errors  of  conspicuous  individuals.  In  free  govern- 
ments, dangerous  precedents  are  to  be  dreaded  from 
good  and  popular  characters  only.  Men  of  a different 
cast  can  never  obtain  sufficient  sanction  for  their  mea- 
sures, to  make  their  acts  an  example  for  others.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  exposing  the  false  grounds  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  former,  and  pointing  out  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead. 

The  history  of  every  age,  and  every  country,  shows 
that,  the  higher  man  is  placed  in  authority,  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  his  bridling  his  passions,  lest  others 
should  believe,  anger  and  resentment,  have  prompted 
measures,  which  should  have  had  no  other  moiive  but 
public  utility — and  that  a temper,  which  can  bear  no 
contradiction,  and  a will  spurning  all  control,  are  the 
characteristics  of  a man  in  power.  It  teaches  us  how 
Jh.jjOiUtiii  it  is,  he  should  not  select  for  his  advisers, 
men  who  hvwe  enlist:  d themselves  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  ooo the  r i •■!."'»  of  government — men  having 
private  * o trusts  to  subsa  ve,  private  enmities  to  gratify, 
and  private  injuries  to  avenge — that  he  should  abstain 
from  acting  personnaHy,  in  cases,  which  present  great 
lauiucle  tor  the  improper  indulgence  of  his  feelings;  and 
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leave  to  dispassionate  tribuuals,  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  wounded  his  pride,  by  setting  his  au- 
thority at  defiance  ; refraining  to  become  the  prosecutor 
and  arbiter  of  his  own  grievances,  and  to  place  himself  in 
situation,  in  which,  reason  having  but  little  control,  he 
may  do  great  iujustice;  and  suspicion  always,  and  cen- 
sure often,  attach  to  his  determination. 

May  the  citizens  of  these  states  ever  find  in  the  an- 
nals of  their  country, reasons  to  cherish  and  veneratejthat 
branch  of  government,  without  the  protection  of  which 
it  is  in  vain  that  the  invader  is  repelled — the  benign  in- 
fluence of  which,  man  feels  before  he  enters  the  portals 
of  life — which  guards  the  rights  of  the  unborn  child — 
throws  its  broad  shield  over  helpless  infancy — the 
solicitude  of  which,  watches  overman’s  interests,  when- 
ever disease  or  absence,  prevents  his  attention  to 
them— to  which  the  woodsman  confidently  commits 
his  humble  roof  and  its  inmates,  in  the  morning,  when 
shouldering  his  axe,  he  whistles  his  way  to  the  forest, 
assured  it  will  guard  them  from  injury, and  secure  to  him 
the  produce  of  his  labour — from  which  the  poor  and  the 
rich  are  sure  of  equal  justice — which  neither  the  ardor 
civium  prava  jubentium , nor  the  vultus  instantis  ty- 
ranny will  prevent  from  coming  to  the  relief  of -the 
oppressed — which  secures  the  enjoyment  of  every  do- 
mestic, social  and  political  right,  and  does  not  abandon 
man  after  he  has  passed  the  gates  of  death — leaving  him 
in  the  grave,  the  consoling  hope  that  the  judiciary  pow- 
er of  his  country,  will  cause  him  to  hover  a while,  like 
a beneficent  shade,  over  the  family  he  reared — direct- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  funds  his  care  accumu- 
lated for  their  support,  and  thus,  by  a sort  of  magic, 
allow  him  to  continue  to  have  a will , after  he  has  ceased 
to  have  an  existence . 

Records — Gazettes . 
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